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(O% NE CANNOT without trepidation undertake to comment upon the 
() | new social philosophy wl which has emerged from the ruins of a amy 
disintegrating and over-ripe sensate culture. The sheer ‘magnitude 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, together with prodigious research | 
"Professor ‘Sorokin displays i in analyzing all the compartments s of culture 
“over a period of twenty- -five centuries without overlooking any part of our 
contemporary civilization, demands that a critic proceed warily. It is un- 
_ fortunate i in one respect that these tomes cannot be considered 


hat a 


gory of s space presses § so upon ‘the of ‘cultures, 
these remarks must be limited to a matter of more strictly sociological 
interest, namely, the ‘ ‘logico-meaningful method” ” which the author pre- 
sents in his introductory chapter. While a number of fallacies and incon 
sistencies require the employment of the forensic shillalah i in opposition to 

i this so-called method and the approach it represents, it is important to 

"4 emphasize that subsequent statements are intended in no way to impugn 

or to evaluate Professor Sorokin’s magnissimum opus either as a philosophy — 

of history or as a social philosophy i in general. The ' purview of this paper a 


is stringently confined to an ex a of the author’s contribution to 


After a cursory discussion definition of “¢ culture” Professor Sorokin 
classifies the interrelations of the elements and traits of culture into four 


basic types, (1) or mechanical adjacency, (2) association due to an 


igh 
logico-meaningful Spatial or mechanical represents 


lowest and loosest form of culture i integration. Traits, attributes, customs, — 


‘Mores, institutions, rites, ceremonies, and artifacts related only spatially 


— 
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asa simp congeries es of cultural elements “‘in a give area social 


physical with ‘Spatial « or mechanical concurrence as the only” 


_ bond of union.” The second ty type, “indirect unification through a common 
external fa factor” ‘stands a step higher o on the continuum of i integration, but 
_ remains only a a very low and loose form of association. The third type of 
relationship, the causal or functional, implies a combination of cultural 
elements held together by bonds inherent in their nature and becomes, 
accordingly, a relatively | high form of integration. The relationship is a_ 
_ tangible one, and the parts cling together in such a way that none of them 
can vary ; independently without damaging the unity of the system as a 
whole. In Sorokin’s own words, “Any cultural synthesis i is to be regarded 
as functional when, on the one hand, the elimination of one of its important | 
a elements perceptibly influences the rest of the synthesis i in its functions (and 
- usually it in its structure) ; ; and | when, on on the other hand, the 2 separate € element, 
7 being transposed to a quite different combination, either cannot exist in 
‘it or has to undergo a profound modification to become a part of it. S Such is 
: the symptomatic barometer of internal — integration.”? The more or less 


subtle differences betw een n these first bene of i ‘integration, the ‘nature: 


classification i in general 1 may be Gmngpeted i in favor of the greater signifi- 


cance e of the fourth type of association. RNS + 


a. _ Logico-meaningful integration is the supreme form of association of the 
elements of culture; beside it all other forms, including x the causal-func- 
tional, merely adumbrate an integration. It i is | the type of integration ex- _ 


eustihed by the lines of a great poem, the pages of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, the fragments of a statue, or the measures of a symphony. “If 

we know the proper patterns of meaning and value,” says Sorokin, “we _ 
can put these pages or parts together into a significant unity in which each a if 

= or fragment takes its proper place, acquires a meaning, and in which 7” 

all together give the supremely integrated effect that was intended. se 


_ All the parts of these cultural manifestations are woven into a “seamless 
garment” " whose unification i is | “far closer than that 1 mere functional as- 


sociation.” 


say | that the chapters of Kant’ s Critique, or - the head and the torso af the 
x enus of Milo, or yr the beginning and the end of the first movement of - 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, or the foundation, flying buttresses, towers 
and sculpture of the Cathedral of Chartres, or or the first and the second parts 
of the Ilad—to ‘say that functional or 


1 Social and Cultural Dynamics, American Book Company, 1937, vol. I, Fluctuation fo 
of P. 10. All subsequent — are to this volume unless otherwise noted. 
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enki is to say p say something almost absurd and, at the same time, to omit the 


higher nature of their unity. 
¥ With these statements, however, Sorokin merely succeeds i in bowling 
~ over a number of straw men. No one has ever asserted that the transcen- 
dental aesthetic of Kant’ s Critique causes the transcendental dialectic; 
that the head of the Venus of Milo causes the torso; that the beginning of — 
a Beethoven symphony causes the end; or that the foundations of the : 
Cathedral Chartres cause the flying buttresses. It would be just as 
. —to say that a part of anything causes 
~ another part, or that the. parts cause a whole. Rather, the | parts comprise 
a whole, a sort of relationship wholly distinct from t the category of causa- 
tion, and also from the sensate-ideational ca categories s of the logico-meaning- 
ful n method. Sorokin’ S assertions at this point are e unquestionably valid, and 
‘therefore t unnecessary, for no one has yet denied them. WwW hen he 


that the logico- -meaningful m method excels the causal- functional on these 


‘grounds, however, he r misrepresents the function and use of the latter. “a 
~ When Sorokin begins | his investigation o} of any congeries of culture traits _ 


= expects first of all to apply the canons of inductive and deductive logic _ 


to them to determine whether or not, and to what extent, they are logically 
elated. T hen, sprinkling i in a bit of ‘ “meaning” he hopes to discover the 
“presence or absence of integration. Since he admits the cumbersomeness of 
the concept ' “logico- meaningful” its use ‘could easily be condoned if it did 
not, at the same time, exhibit a serious misconception regarding the nature . 
- of logic. There is no logical relationship between objects or phenomena; 
logic, as the formal science of the structure of thought, applies to the words 
we use to describe them. Not cultures, but only what we say about them 
can be /ogically integrated. Nor are culture traits logically related. Logic — 
_ isan instrument of discourse and applies not to things in themselves but to _ 


what is said about them. Logical judgments fin d their proper locus in 


_ propositions; not in events or objects. The separate pages and parts of © 
Sorin 's symphonies and sonnets and statues are no more logically related bs 


= they are causally related. To discuss logically-related culture traits 7 


or or phenomena i is to mix universes of discourse in the first instance, and in the 
second i is to apply logic to a sphere where it has no place. Objects and 
traits either exist or they do not exist; they are not true or false or logically 
3 integrated. ‘Only propositions and judgments are truth: 


claims, falsity claims, and logically related claims. 


Although Sorokin ‘states that what “ ‘must be used are the logical laws 


- of identity, c contradiction, and cc consistency,” he fails to illustrate how they 7 
Pe can be applied to culture traits. Possibly t the illustration was omitted be- 
cause it is difficult to furnish one. On the other hand, the fallacy can be 


illustrated. Consider any two traits or objects from an integrated c culture 
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such as, for the armor of a medieval knight. Are. 
the armor and the lance identical? Are they contradictory? ‘Are they con-_ 
sistent? Consistent with what? Again, is a table f fork more logically related 
‘to and therefore more consistent with a spoon than a pitchfork? Objects 
can not be identical, contradictory or consistent in themselves; only the 
statements: we male about them 1 in relating | them to another a peincigle or 
Proposition ca: can be consistent. is may be remarked i in passing the that con- 
= ‘sistency, although | a desideratum of logical discourse, is not a law of logic 
in the sense th that the principles of identity, contradiction » and | excluded — 
_ middle are laws. Thus, although Sorokin invokes logic to lend cogency to 
method, it is impossible to concede that the “‘logico- meaningful | method” 
has anything to do with logic. In addition, the selection of the word ‘ “mean- 
‘ingful” can only by be regretted. The philosopher who who first gives us an ade- 
quate te explanation « of meaning wil] not have to construct an epistemological 
architectonic to gain : a grade of twelve from ‘Sorokin. ———- 
The following statements demonstrate that the logico- meaningful method 
is more closely akin to mysticism than to logic: * ‘Many . superlative 
unities cannot be described in analytical verbal terms; they a are just feltas — _ 
“Some associations are sensed as the supreme unities”;!° “Some ae 
are felt’ as logical”; and, “Not being completely describ- 
able in terms of language,” the supreme unity of the creations of Bach, Mo- “ 
4 zart, Beethoven, Shakespeare, Phidias, Diirer, Raphael, or Rembrandt “ is. 


> i sand by competent persons as certainly as if they could be analyzed ie 


_ mathematical or logical exactness.”’” Such expressions not only repudiate 
logic but recall the mystics of “‘ideational” cultures upon whom were be 
stowed gifts for explaining to their less fortunate contemporaries the mys- _ 

_teries of human life and destiny, the knowledge of which they had oe 
selves secured through divine afflatus or, possibly, through logico-mean- 
ingful methods. That uninhibited ‘ ‘feeling” produces profound aesthetic 

_ pleasures need not be denied even by a “sensate” mentality. How an 


incursion into aesthetics or can help to 08 the 


4 one that is self-evident, the caution of Bertrand Russell may be observed: 

7 “Tf self-evidence i is alleged as a ground of belief, that implies that doubt has 

a cre t in, and that our self-evident proposition has not always resisted the 


TW “ay two such disparate traits as the Diecobohes of Myson and | the Greek ci city state are — 


considered—to take one of an infinity of examples—the inapplicability of — laws i is too 

8 For Sorokin’s “grades” see “Appendices” to vol. II, Fluctuation of of 
a and Law. He has ranked every philosopher from 600 B.C. to 1930 A.D. on a scale ” % 


according to eminence and influence. 
P. 20, Italics mine in these phrases. 
10 p, 20, note. But not in “‘sensate’ 
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tion between methods and objectives. As George A. A. Lundberg says, “ “The 
error lies in overlooking that insight and understanding are the ends 
which all methods aim, rather than methods in themselves.’ 
OW hat does Sorokin expect from his s logico- meaningful analysis of ie 


‘If we discover pam this iileiiens does contain the a appropriate body. of traits and 
variables, by one stroke we obtain several important cognitive results: (1) a highly | 
- jntimate and certain understanding of many of the important aspects of the cul-— 

‘ees ture; (2) an insight into the nature and workings of most of its significant com- — 
7% ponents; (3) a knowledge of the spectrum of its dominant mentality; (4) a compre- 
hensive grasp of the very complex network of relationships between many of its 
traits which otherwise would escape us; and (5) an answer to the question as to 


i whether or not, and to wha what. extent it and i in what parts, the culture i is indeed logically 

_ Because of the normative word ‘ ‘appropriate” ’ which has been used here it — 

_ becomes evident that the conclusions which Sorokin expects are tautologi- 
cal. To say that if we find that a culture contains the appropriate ; body 7 
of traits and variables we know that it is logically integrated is equivalent 

to saying that if we find that a culture is logically integrated we knowthat 

it is logically integrated. These “‘expectations” suggest further that the 
investigator is to be allowed to choose such traits from a wig araaadl 

collection which will “ appropriately” fit a preconceived idea of a dominant 
a procedure entirely inadmissible. the whole, “these “ 
sults” of the logico- meaningful method leave the i impression that Sorokin a 

either i is attempting to put the proverbial cart before the equally pro pro- 

—_-verbial horse, or that he ‘supports a method which can ‘end only in tau- 7 
-tologies. These remarks pe pertain to his n negative statement of the same idea, _ : 

: namely, that we can know a number of | facts about a culture in case the | 

variables and traits are not found." “Expected” refers to those 
traits which will fit. into a logically integrated unity. ‘The assertion,  there- 

* that if the expected traits do not appear the culture is not logically 

integrated, is a mere restatement of everytl thing comprehended by the 


Sorokin treats his readers to more “Mysticism when he answers his ow ne 
questions;! for i instance, ‘ ‘How can a unifying principle 


a i discovered?” This question, probably the most integral of the group, is” 
Pi surprisingly branded as | “almost superfluous.” “The: principle may be 


he Analysis of Mind, London, 1922, p. 263. 
~ 4 “Quantitative Methods i in Social Psychology,’ Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1, February 1936, 
41. See the article in its entirety for a trenchant and irrefragable assault upon the “ insights” 


of the metaphysicians. 
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says, “by statistical study, meditation, logical 
analysis, even by dreaming and by ' what is called mere ‘chance,’ or ‘intui-_ 


_ tion. ’” With observation and statistical analysis we unequivocally prone 


a ~ Logical analysis, too, may be admitted if care be exercised to escape the — 
misconceptions Sorokin harbors with regard to logic. A principle suggested 
by meditation, dreaming, chance, or intuition, however, would be worth — 
nothing unless qualified, tested, and approved by objective scientific aa 
 techniques—the very “‘sensate” ’ methods which Sorokin pretends t to scorn, — 
Previous to such qualification the principle can be only the most tenuous 
hypothesis. Sorokin is unlikely t to deny this, for doing so would leave him > 
in in the unusual position o of advocating a a dream sociology, with specters of _ 


_ key principles floating around - a bewitchingly logico- meaningful nig night 


point to be « i is that in. spite of quarts of vitricl poured 

on methods they must hed utilized in every "instance of of logico- 

stale and 

empty hypothesis. The guarantee that it is an adequate principle ‘must 

‘come from an ‘impartial test by y different observers, it is true, but an 1 im. 

partial test would exclude meditation, chance, dreams, and intuition. 
Sorokin ‘comes very close to the commend * ‘sensate’ in 

4 toa a question to which he ascribes i importance: “How can it be ascertained 


that a given principle of logical integration is petty The answer is 


_ great musicians, philosophers, poets, and painters as examples of F logico- 
_ meaningful unities so supreme and sublime that they elude mathematical | 
and logical analysis and, accordingly, causal-functional modes of integra- 
tion. The following phrase i is typical: “the specific logico-meaningful sy 2 
created by... such men as Phidias, Praxiteles, Aeschylus, Pindar, 
"Sophocles, Polygnotus, Socrates, and later Plato.’ In the first place, it 
_ impossible to agree that the sculptures of Phidias and Praxiteles, the odes 
_ of Pindar, the paintings of Polygnotus, the plays of Aeschylus and Sopho- : 
- cles, and the dialogues of Plato (there is no extant work of Socrates) con- 
stitute logico-meaningful unities. Plato, for instance, gives students of the 
——€ much trouble precisely because he did not create a’ “system.” 


18 See especially vol. II, pp. 11 ef Seq. 


a 
Jaw’; the principle must “by nature be logical” and it must furthermore 
— | ___ stand successfully the test of relevant facts. If a principle must successfully - 
. g _ stand this test it may be pointed out merely that some method will have 
be used for testing, and that the criteria of impartiality and objectivity 
will peremptorily remove the logico-meaningful “method” from con- 
= 


LOGICO-MEANINGFUL METHOD OF SOROKIN 
, ‘Tt would be enlightening if Professor Sorokin would explain—logico- 
_meaningfully—the completely unrelated | myth i in the Protagoras. Sorokin 
himself falters with regard to the logico- meaningful unity 7 of syst systems a 
he lists Kant, Fechner, Planck, Einstein, Duhem, _Tschuprov, Brun- 
schvicg, and Bridgman both as determinists and indetermin-_ 
1 We may venture the he additional re remark that a sociological theorist of 
many hence will ex experience ‘difficulty in “feeling” or “intuiting” the 
_logico-meaningful unity of Contemporary Sociological T Theories and Social 
and Cultural Dynamics though they appeared i in the same culture and are 
the work of one man. Even if the logico- meaningful unity of particular 
systems cor could be conceded, however, it is irrelevant. In order to proceed 
with. soci logical analysis we need to know whether the creations of all of 
the men ata particular time, taken t together, provide z a key principle for the 
— culture to which they belong. The i integration of a manifold of traits into a 
culture constitutes this different and more perplexing problem—a problem | 
to the solution of which the constant reiteration of the logico- -meaningful 
unity of single s systems contributes nothing. 
is interesting note Professor Sorokin’s comparison | of the logico- 
"meaningful and the causal-functional methods. In a number of places 


he asserts t that both h are necessary f for a aay of socio- — phenomena, - 


which | rains upon the latter serve to expose h his methodolo cal redilections. 


*» major difference is that functional or causal integration is external 

and inferential and applies to the “Snorganic, organic, and superorganic 

~ worlds.’ 2 Logico-m meaningful integration, on n the other hand, i is intimate — 
and finds its proper locus only where tl there is mind and mean-— 


ing. When Sorokin draws this distinction he misses a point which 1 not even 
antithetical doctrines of epistemology would deny; r 


edge is inferential. The problem lies in what has been called an ‘ ‘internal- 
‘ization of the external” and that is what happens in any knowing process, 
: regardless of method and irrespective of the fact that the Kantian ques- 
tion, “ How can we know?”’, has not yet adequately been answered. Unless 
-Sorokin is a subjective idealist and assumes that the ontology of all cul- 
2 ure traits and cultures is of the nature of mind, it is quite apparent that 
even logico- meaningful integration must be external to the mind which 
_ knows it. That is, the integration must be of phenomena or else we are 
dealing with a highly subjective relationship which is integrated or not 
- depending v upon the pleasure of the person who perceives it. This, of course, 


what the a meaningful method amounts to; it is of the essence of 


eli Volume II, ‘“‘Appendix” to Chapter IX, pp. 699-700 and 703. Since there is no third 

category mbes ruptures the law of contradiction, one of the logical canons upon which he > 
depends to escape the relativism of Wissenssoziologie. See eaeniaeed vol. I, p. 645 vol. II, p. 208, 7 
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_ subjectivity. We learn also that “All the causal-functional connections in 


field of the natural sciences . . . are free from additional logical bonds.”3 
a2 The mere fact that no relationship in the natural sciences exhibits. the 
a supremely integrated unity of “logic” and “meaning” throws us on guard 
with respect to the logico-meaningful integration of cultural relationships. 


= Most i interesting of all, however, are the following | statements: ol 


If A and B are not met with regularly, nor coexist, nor each other 
in immediate sequence, nor vary uniformly, such variables cannot be declared to 


a be connected causally. . . «Considerably different is the situation in regard to logico- 


_ meaningful connection. Theoretically (and not infrequently in fact) this sort of | 
association is comprehensible even when the interrelated fragments are met with 


at — different sigan and in quite difterent places, and only once or a few 


times.** 


ww illustration Sorokin claims that if someone could demonstrate that the 
rate of divorce and the use of yellow leather shoes always fluctuate together, 
7 “we should have to agree that they were connected functionally, hd 
we would not have the slightest understanding of why it is so” 5 and 
again, that this situation would represent an “exceptionless causal associa- 
“tion. 26 Here of course he confounds coexistence or covariation with causal- 
“ity, and falls victim to the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc which he him- 
self attacks. There is no reason why the most strict functionalist would 
have to agree that the rate ate of divorce a and the use of yellow leather shoes are 
causally « or functionally ré related if they ‘fluctuate together. Ca 7 
Even more appalling, however, if ‘Sorokin can find an “exceptionless 
: causal association” in the cc covariation of yellow leather shoes and divorces, — 
what kind of logico- -meaningful connections will he perceive when he studies * 
phenomena. which are not met with regularly, which do not coexist, , which — 
do not follow one another 1 in immediate sequence, | which do not vary to- a 
“gether uniformly, and which are “met with at quite different periods” and | 
“in quite c different places?” Ifa relationship cé can be discerned between such al 
7 ‘wales the culture they attempt to define could not possibly have even 
the lowest form of association, “spatial adjacency.” Apparently the 
co-meaningful method is so superior 1 that it can find relationships where 
none exists. The : statements of Sorokin in this connection, rather than 
_demonstrating differences between the causal-functional ond the logico- 
meaningful methods, simply throw a powerful upon the fallacies 


7 _ Probably the most serious met ethodological misconception i in the entire 

exposition occurs in the assertion that “the investigation of each type 

of culture integration requires its own special procedure and brings about 


27 Sorokin is merely inconsistent in his zeal to demonstrate the superiority of the logico- 
meaningful method. See p. 28 and the note to p. 36 where he recognizes the difference between 
causal and merely incidental association and effectively refutes himself. 
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characteristic results. 28 In other words, when the synthesis is i 
- causal- functional we use the causal- functional method; when it is logico- 

_ meaningful, the logico- meaningful ‘method is prescribed. Here Sorokin as- 
_sumes t that he knows what kind of i integration a chance ce congeries of cul cul- 
ture traits will possess before he investigates ‘them. But we cannot know 
what kind of an an integration the culture traits exhibit until we apply a 
method to them and, once discovered, we no longer need to choose a 
“special procedure.” ” This error cannot lightly be dismissed. We use a 

method in order to determine whether a particular gro group > of culture traits 
are related at all. T The relationship discovered may “be (following S Sorokin) 
“mete ‘spatial adjacency, relationship by | an external factor, causal- func- _ 
tional, or logico-meaningful rela ationship. We do not in advance guess the : 
kind of a relationship into ) which the traits fall and then ap apply | the method 


es the same label as the guess. On the contrary, a method justifies — 


itself only when it enables us to discover both that some culture traits are 
related and that ‘others ar are not; that in one case we have an integration and z 


ai 
“that i in the other we do not. Sorokin’s argument leads him into these shoals 
| because he pins the word ° ‘logico- -meaningful” both on a type of i of integration . 


a Admitting for a moment that the logico- meaningful | “method’ ‘me 


method, we discover that it does indeed differ v very significantly from the 
. causal- functional, i in a way, however, which S Sorokin has not recognized. 
The logico-meaningful method consists in clapping a key principle on . 
culture caught at a moment of time, primarily at its point of highest i inte- 
pa 
: gration. The causal-functional method, « on the other hand, consists in the a ap- 
plication. of the category of causality to the problem of social change. C Cause = 
is a “function” of time; an effect follows a cause in a chronological sense; a 


the cause-effect relationship can not occur in timelessness. Simply to o articu-— 


late a key principle of a culture, however, represents a task of description 

of culture elements as they are integrated at a moment of time. The dif- 
£ "ference is that between description of status and explanation of change, 
=< between social statics and social dynamics. And all the keys, principles of 

_ integration, and Leitmotiven in the world will not begin to explain how a 
then do cultures change a according to Sorokin? we shall 
owe to wait for the fourth volume for a full discussion of the “dynamics” 
in the title of the work. Certain clues may be detected, however, in the fol- - 


3 
Systems change according to the course of life which is predetermined for them | 
by ther verymature® 


a s The functions, change, and destiny of the system are determined not ot only and 
not so much by the external circumstances (except i in the case of catastrophic _ 7 
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Ww hatever are the external ¢ circumstances, man cannot help passing from childhood 
to senility and sooner or later dying. Likewise, a cultural system has its own logic 
of functioning, change, : and destiny, which is a result not only (and regularly not 
much) of the external conditions, but of its own nature3® 

Its life course is set down in its essentials when the system is born. This i is one of | 


the specific aspects of the larger — which may be called “immanent self- a 


regulation and self-direction.”"* 
Needless to say, this i invocation of the Hegelian ‘ “Geist” and the e Spengler- 


ian “Destiny Idea’ ’ sheds no light on the infinitely complex problems of 


7 -= change. Why does a gun shoot? It is its nature to. Why does an air- 


plane fly? It is its nature to. Why does a culture change? It is its nature to. 
All - which —_— exactly nothing. Rather it recalls a stanza of Isaac. 


_ dogs delight to bark and bite, — 

For God hath made them so; 
- Let bears and lions growl and fight, 


For ’tis their nature too. 


_ self-direction, and other hypostases i is merely to name our ignorance of the . 


i factors involved, to postpone the time when we shall finally come to an un- 
derstanding of these phenomena, and to delude ourselves that we have an 
= when we have only a phrase. Taking these doctrines seriously will | 

encourage | the ee: of ‘eet problems through a metaphysical 


represent mere adjacency before are put and the 
eer picture manifests a different, a logico-meaningful form of i integra- 


“tion. V Ww e sit down before the puzzle, decide upon a logico-meaningful unity, 


= attempt to juxtapose se the parts in a way which will correspond to sucha 


unity. To quote Sorokin, “In attemptin g to solve the puzzle one may make 


figure is going to be.’** That, of course, is precisely what we do not do. 
7 Instead, with no definite picture in mind we begin to put the pieces to- 
gether and finally a picture appears. In like manner scientific anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists articulate the pattern or key principle of a culture 
from an inductive analysis of its traits. Further, what does Sorokin imply 


- A several guesses, each of which is logically irreproachable, as to what the 


when he characterizes a guess as “logically irreproachable?” A guess is 


not logically ony thing; it bears, in its pristine state, no possible relation to 


— 

>. 

| 
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Turning, finally, to the ubiquito 
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might 


See concerning the j jig- -saw pars and, by Sorokin’s own n analogy, the 
key principle of a culture, are logically irreproachable. What crumbs 
- of significance are left over for the ‘ ‘logico-” in logico-meaningful integra- 
tion? If we cannot reproach a principle on logical grounds it will harry _ 
our investigation until some ‘ ‘meaningful” factor arises to eliminate it. 
If we assume, on the other hand, that a key principle intuited by the logico- 
method, though logically either correct 
And so, we come the conclusion that the ‘logico-meaning- 
’ fal method” is neither logical nor or meaningful, nor indeed a ‘method. Taken 
in any other than a Pickwickian sense it becomes a suspicious mixture of 
logic, meaning, sensation, science, mysticism, and intuition: ‘ “logic” 
m “meaning’ ’ because these words unaccountably found their way into its, 
name; ‘ ‘sensation” ’ because v we are asked to sense the supreme unity of cul- _ 
ture: traits; “science” because of Sorokin’s half-hearted though 
- attempts ‘to draw scientific analogies; “mysticism” because the supreme 
unity may be imparted on the swift wings of aesthetic i "inspiration; 5 and 
“intuition” because Sorokin himself : suggests. that the key principle may | 
be intuited, , guessed, felt, or dreamed. 
The “cultural premises” upon 1 which this critique is based may be be ques-_ 
tioned by Professor Sorokin with ‘some justification. They are admittedly 
-cribbed, cabined, and confined by ‘ “sensate” “mentality with all its posi- 
tivism, ‘scientism,” objectivism, and anti- intellectualism. An appreciation 
a? criticism of the naiensnaneinaliah method on the premises « of an “idea- 
tional’ ’ culture transcends both the boundaries of this paper and the ken 
of the writer. If it is maintained, however, that in the pure ‘ “jdeational” 
culture for which the author of Social and Cultural Dynamics yearns iin 


would be no criticism at all, 34 we we are content to answer that in such a culture 


there would also be no sociology. 


T SEEMS that Mr. Bierstedt’ 's main objection to the logico- meaningful 


- integration of culture and method, as stated in “the foregoing pages, 


‘There is 1 is no parte sedi between objects or phenomena; logic, as the 
formal science of the structure » of thought, applies to the words we use to describe _ 
See chapter on the fluctuation of literature, vol. I, iia haeeeatiaaed m is characterized as as a 
3 trait of “sensate”” 


| 
il 
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them. Not cultures but only what we Say about them can be logically integrated. - 

Nor are culture traits logically related. . Logical judgments find their proper locus | 
in not in events or objects . . Objects and traits either exist or 
do not exist. alice F judgments are susceptible logically 


“ments. <7 well. Now are not these items a part of culture and cultural 
phenomena? Are not such main “compartments of culture as science, 
7 philosophy, religion, law, ethical teachings, literature, | many forms of music 
(opera, oratorio, musical etc. ceremonies, mores, and customs 


ponents if the words, propositions, and judgments, with their substitutes : 
and derivatives, were removed? Apodictically, therefore, it is clear that 
culture and cultural phenomena are made up largely of words, propositions, 
judgments, their substitutes and derivatives, and, of course, of the ideas, 
_ images, and meanings externalized by them. If If the logical category is, ac- 


cording to my critic, applicable to all of these, self-evidently it must per- 
tain toat least a major part of culture. 


able conclusion which 1 completely substantiates 1 my position : and — 
the claims of an adverse point of view. The conclusion p pertains not only 
a to oral words, propositions, and judgments, but also to their derivatives — 
an nd substitutes. It extends over all forms. of ‘ ‘language,” ’ such as written 

_ words and propositions, gestures, mathematical and other symbols, mimet- 


iC, ritual, and ceremonial forms. The enormous variety - of signs, pictures, > 


a conveyed to others cannot be excluded. WwW hen all of these varieties a 
“language,” ” together with their: substitutes and derivatives, are considered 

in their totality they will be found almost coextensive with culture and cul- 
tural phenomena. Since by the critic’s admission the logical category is 


ie to all of them, this means it is applicable practically to almost 
th the whole universe of cultural phenomena. 


whole 
ae It is unnecessary to proceed with further. details, as the ar om thas 
reduced itself to the syllogistic form given below. 


Major premise: The category of the logical relationship is is to 
all words, propositions, judgments, and to their substitutes and de- _ 
rivatives (signs, symbols, pictures, gestures, ceremonies, rituals, 


music,customset.) 


Minor premise: Culeuve and cultural phenomena consist largely of words 


judgments, and their derivatives and substitutes. 
» the category of logical re ema ies is ‘applicable 


— 
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Even to Bierstedt, one is in imputing the logical 
incapacity necessary to draw from these premises the conclusion: ““There- 
fore the category of logical relationship is quite inapplicable to el 


phenomena” 
=~ _ To keep my remarks congruous with the general reasoning of the review I 
have deliberately pitched my rejoinder on a very elementary logical level, 
and have invalidated derivative effusion with mere syllogism. It would be a 
or to ) show the logical and factual fallacies of his minor contentions, such : 
as the alleged “‘tautological character” of the: logico- ‘meaningful method, 
its arbitrary subjectivity, the past and present of the intuitive current “a a 
“thought, the role of intuition in scientific discovery and invention, the © 
inferential character of all cognition, the nature of “causal” and ‘ ‘associa- 
tional” relationships, immanent causation, etc.* It i is enough to say that i in 7 - 
all of these minor points he displays neither a better logic, nor (in his s state- 
_ ments of factual character) a sufficient knowledge of the relevant facts. 


Finally, I wish to say that the “sensate mentality” by n my 


+ In the fourth volume of my Dynamics I expect to answer all thei important and mature 


© 
iticisms of my work. —— 


b 
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barrier to a careful reading and understandingofmy volumes. 


"THE DIRECTION OF INTRA-SOCIETAL 
"DIFFUSION 


Pay 


V. Bowers 
University of Rochester 


Problems. Gis diffusion is the concept widely found in soci 
4 ; ! logical literature to sy mbolize the process by which inventions be- 


come adopted by society. Most of the research in this field has been 

2 done by anthropologists, their chief emphasis having been on diffusion 

4 across societal boundaries. The great advantage of this pioneer work is that 

7 : it has been performed on diverse and fairly manageable cultural units. by, 
_ workers of competence in scientific method, conditions which have made 
ethnology a fruitful field for broad and penetrating insights into social — 

aa life. The nature of diffusion within a society is, however, still largely un- 
or known. The study’ from which the present report is taken is a rudimentary | 


7 


attempt to analyze ze this more neglected field. 
The basic hypothesis culled from existing social science saad to 


_ direct the study is the rather indeterminate insight that: hat: _s _ 


_ The direction and intensity of cultural diffusion are functions of dics interaction — 
between an invention and a culture pattern, one or bot both of which may be under- 


_ The aim of the study was to provide e clarifications for the term D in vite. 
an Ss equation. This involved a descriptive analysis of some example | 
: __ of D for which there were fairly complete data, and a causal analysis of this. 
D ae a sae of the interaction between the invention and culture 


to provide ronson to guide other researches in cultural dynamics and — 


to offer a surer basis for p prediction. 


Exceptionally adequate data were found to exist for the hobby amateur 
7 “radio. Its membership, r ranging from a few hundred in IgIo to some 20,000 
in 1930, has been published annually since 1913 by the federal government, 


thus providing 2 a complete . record of the diffusion (D) in terms of persons. , 
Its cultural activities have been recorded monthly since 1915 b by the 

“American Radio Relay League i in its publication. thus providing 
a rather unusual record o of the historical elaboration of the invention (J). - 


This available material v was augmented by a a national sample of case- history 
7 —1R.V. Bowers, 4 Genetic Study of Institutional Growth and Cultural Diffusion in Coniempo- 


rary American Civilization, 1934, unpublished dissertation in the University of Minnesota 


2 D=diffusion; J=invention; P=culture pattern. This report will deal ate with the direc- 
“tion of diffusion. Diffusion i intensity will be the subject ofalater report. 
a 8 Radio Stations in the United States, Dept. of Commerce, 1913-1916; Amateur Radio Sta- 


a 
i. 
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questionnaires of the diffusion secured by the researcher, thus providing © 


specific instances of the interaction between the invention and the culture | a 


— (fd, P)). Hence data are at hand for both the descriptive and causal | 
7 he observational controls used to handle these data are of the s simplest 
kind. The direction that diffusion takes, which is our sole interest here, is 
_ determined with reference to census divisions and metropolitan and non- — 7 
metropolitan ' communities of various sizes. The census divisions provide _ 
research units in a geographic series, each of which is somewhat culturally — 
homogeneous. The community categories take cognizance c of cultural 
ferences ; Suggested by: recent sociological literature. The data within these _ 


x. TABLE 1. Ramses Rapto PER PopuLaTION FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Census Divisions, By Time Pertopst 


| @ | @ | @ | | 
Census } 1921-25 | 1926-30] 1914 1915 | 1916 


New England 
‘Middle Atlantic* 
East North Central 


Ww est North Central 
‘Mountain | 
Pacific 


OW, S. C., Tex. and Okla. 


co 


DO & 


o 


La. and Ark. 
East South Central 

=4 ‘S. Atlan., except Fla. 
ge 


nvention itself. 6 Thus we will 


‘ For source of raw data see 
_ 5 Radio amateurs are predominantly native white males 18 to 35 years of age, if the p popu- 


lation characteristics of the sample of questionnaires 1 is representative of the universe. Refined — 
ratios, using a base restricted to this portion of the population, would seem to be required. 
An investigation of a sample of ratios revealed that the relative order of crude and refined 
_— Fatios was the same. Moreover, on the basis of population statistics, the general bias of the 7 
ix _ crude ratios can be determined. For example, in comparing urban and rural populations, the © 
urban has an age advantage, but the rural has a sex advantage, and except for the Mountain _ 
§ and West South Central divisions, a native-white advantage. Any bias the crude ratios would 
4 have, therefore, would in general be in favor of rural populations. In comparing northern and — 


southern populations, the North has a substantial native white advantage for both urban and 
rural groups and some sex advantage for both, while the South has a substantial age advantage _ 
_ for both urban and rural categories. The advantage would, in general, be with the North. 
2 These population comparisons have been obtained from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930; Population, Volume II; General Report of Statistics by Subjects; Chapter 2, Table 21; 
4 3, Table 5; Chapter 10, Tables 24 and 32. 


nk. Amateur radio has s developed mainly si since 1910, although there was some sporadic ac 


7 
| 
| 
0.4 2.3 3-5 | 0.2 5 | 0.6 
_ units are presented as ratios per 100,000 population’ for three time periods” eo ee 
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y be inferring the direction of the diffusion from its relative density i in 2 
research units; 
. te Descriptive Analysis of D. In Table I the data are given by census da. 
“sions. The diffusion appears to have had its earliest success in the North — 
Atlantic and Pacific divisions and to have had increasingly slower begin. 


-_nings as we proceed inland towards the Continental Divide. The South, 
: 7 except for Florida, had the slowest start - of all. That these differentials of 


‘similar sequences i in columns (2) to (6). Hence if column (a) i is a valid index 
: of amateur radio diffusion origins (1900 to IgI0), it seems possible to infer 
- two diffusions zones, a northern and a southern,’ and within the northern 
__ which is the earlier, a ae sees trend from the North Atlantic North Atlantic and 


Pacific divisions inland. 


Averages of 1914-16 6 7 
and 1921- 25 


3 R. I., Conn., N. 
N.Y.,Penn.,Md. 
Mich., Ohio 
Wis., Ill, Ind. 
Mina., lows, Mo. 
N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan., Ok kla.. 
Mont.,  Wyo., Colo., Mex. 
Idaho., Utah, 
Nevada 
Wash., Ore., Calif. 


55 4) 55 
55 55 55 
5, 6, 

14 
20, 35 


* The states in ‘each group are arbitrarily listed from north t to 0 south, 


We realize, however, that trends by census divisions are never very 
_ compelling un unless they ca can be shown to mirror the situation as found ot 
smaller units. Therefore let us break the northern divisions (including 

Oklahoma and Texas) into a state geographic series. 
- Both columns in Table II show regular sequences from coast to coast 

(a possible delight to those interested in concentracity in diffusion), 

although the differentials are greatly r reduced in column two. The inference 
> _ from Table I concerning a geographic d diffusion ion pattern is thus substantiated 


tivity before then. The years immediately following ae war witnessed the greatest cultural = fF 
r elaboration of the hobby, after which a comparative lull set in until 1930. Our time periods, 7 | 
4-16, 1921-25, 1926-30, represent these three divisions. The documentation of an invention 
3 so early in its career is of the utmost importance for a study of the direction of diffusion. _ 

_ 17 This southern zone seems confined to the area demarcated by Virginia and Georgia in © 
A the East and Arkansas and Louisianain the West. 


_ §Thecolumns in Table I show that diffusion ratios arrange themselves in U shaped Ea: East- 


West continuums for both northern and southern zones. 


> 
{| =. =, 
,Tex. |  2,0,1,2,0,1 
| 
2,1,1 
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and it would seem that the Continental Divide e roughly —_— this ee 


* 


_ Thus the direction that amateur radio diffusion takes ‘seems to be de- 
scribed by a Diffusion Pattern involving two diffusion zc zones and a i 


regular geographic sequence within the northern pone. 


_ The problem immediately arises as to the relation between this pattern — 

: and urbanization, particularly since there is an almost perfect positive rank - 
order relationship between the amateur radio and urbanization ratios of 


J the census divisions in all three periods. This point is pursued in Tables — 


Ill. OF or Rapto AMATEURS PER 100,000 POPULATION FOR FIvE OF 


COMMUNITIES, AND URBAN AND BY TIME PERIODsS* | 


Sizeof Community | | 1926-30 


25, 000-100, 000 
10,000- 25,000 
5,000- 10,000 
under 5,000 


Total Urban (over 5,000) 
Total Rural (under 5, 


= 


-*For source, see TableI. 


** Second largest ratio in column, 
< ** Largest ratio in each column (second decimal used in column 3). 
n Table IIIa striking difference is seen between t the ratios for urban ai and 
rural populations ii in all three time periods,® thus definitely establishing the 
- - significance of urbanism in the diffusion pattern. Furthermore, within thin the 
. urban population the diffusion seems to have had its earliest success in = 
bk. cities Over 25,000 erhaps ov ver 100,000 if an earlier series were available) 
perhap 
and to have had later but similar success in increasingly smaller cities. This 
rather regular temporal trend from the largest to the smallest cities suggests 
the specific insight that diffusion tends to reach th the largest c cities first and © 
proceeds to their tributary smaller cities. 


San This relationship between diffusion and cities can be given further 


os analysi sis. Recent sociological research has found reason to distinguish be-_ 


tween metropolitan and non-metropolitan cities. Table IV shows that cities 
which are located in metropolitan districts, according to the 1930 census — 
classification," have higher ratios than cities of the same size not in such - 
Footnote 4 4. If anything, refined ratios would increase this difference. 
a 1° Classing cities for the period 1914 to 1930 on the basis of their location in 1930 admits — 
an element of error, but we feel that the 1930 classification is an adequate index for the large 
groupings of communities we have used. Changing Bureau of the Census policy has made 
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metropolitan districts. The difference is most s striking in the prewar period, 
—1gt4- 1916, \ where the ratios are two to three times as large. In the non- — 
metropolitan groups we see the previously discovered tendency of diffu. 
sion” t find its earliest success in the larger cities, while in the metro- 
politan | group the satellite cities show considerable comparability among 


themselves in the first period and superiority over their larger central cities 


i. TABLE IV. Ratios or Rapio AMATEURS PER 100,000 PoPpuLATION FOR THREE Sizes OF _ 
anp Non-Merropouitan Cities, By Time Periops* 


1914-16 | 1921-25 1914-16 1926-30 


10,000- ‘| 33-3 iE: | 29.07 21.4" 


Ss 10,000 13-7 38 19.5 20.7 


Source, see Table 


ratio in each column. 


the problem 1 as to whether the diffusion trend i in terms of census divisions 


is anything more than a trend of relative urbanization is important. Table 
Vv shows the superiority of the Pacific and New England divisions as fields 


for amateur radio diffusion i in all . sizes s of c city and in rural areas as well, . 
_ thus suggesting the additional causal factor of sectional differences. It 


“fu urther shows considerable ‘comparability between the cities of the rem remain- 
ing northern d divisions" and the W est South Central « as centers of diffusion. 
- ‘Finally it shows, with few exceptions, , the less successful diffusion in oe 
“deep” S ’ South divisions, the significant fact concerning these “ deep” ‘South 
divisions being that their diffusion history becomes increasingly lbcesn in a 
- relation to other divisions as the size of city becomes smaller. Diffusion 


ratios for cities over 25,000 compare favorably with Northern divisions, a 
“qi for cities between | 5,000 and 25, 000 t the ratios are about one- half as large” 


as the median Northern divisions, and for all places under 5,000 the ratios — 
are less than one-third as large as as the lowest Nor Northern ‘division. The “ “deep” a 
~ South does seem to constitute an area of generally low diffusion intensity, * 
4 but ae less true of f the larger cit cities than aa bes smaller « cities a and 


- ‘Thus from the tabular analysis it seems possible t to offer a first approxi- 


-mational clarification of the term D in the diffusion. equation. The direction — 


of intrasocietal diffusion in American society is describable as a Diffusion 


™ 4 Except for cities over 100,000 population in the East North Central division. _ 

2 Every column of Table v, with but one exception (Mountain division ‘Rural’ ), shows 
the same regular “ ” shaped distributions for both Northern and Southern zones that was 
noted for Table I I (Footnote 
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A geographic pattern divided into a northern and a southern diffusion zone, e, the 
_ diffusion occurring more prominently in the northern, where it travels from the | 
is North Atlantic and Pacific divisions inland to the Continental Divide; and, within — 
this geographic pattern, a demographic pattern progressing from | metropolitan 
- communities to non-metropolitan communities roughly in order of their size. —_ 
V. Composite Summary oF THE HicHest ATTAINED Ratios or RADIO AMATEURS | 
By Size or City anp Census Diviston* 


| Cities "Rural Urban 
Census Division ‘Total over 
100,000 
New 8.1 | 26.4 | 32.4 | 36.6 | 33.0_ 7 
Middle Atlantic 17.3 | 17.0 22.9 26.5 26.9 5 
| North Central | 12.6*| 14.8 | 21.4 22.3 | 24.6 
West North Central | 11.4* | 17.4 20.5 | 24.4* | 18.4* 2 
Pacific | 41-0 48.3* 67.1 (68.0 
West South Central 19.6 17.6 a1.2 | 25.0% 
East South Central | 9.9 | 15.1% | 13.0%] 10.4" .8* 
- Those ratios which are ones are he 1926 to 1930 on hence may still be increasing; 7 
the rest are for 1921 to 1925, having declined since then. Source, see TableI. 


Causal Analysis ¢ of D. The cultural forces underlying this Diffusion Pat- 
tern must be sought in the interaction between the invention and the 
culture pattern according to our hypothesis. The most direct 1 way to -o dete! 
_ mine these ca causal factors 1 is to secure case histories of the diffusion in 1 ques- 
‘tion. Each such case would represent ‘one instance of this interaction. Our 
_‘Bational sample of case histories was obtained by mailed questionnaires. 
It was small but fairly r representative of the active amateur radio universe. a : 
The informants were asked to list the causal causal influences they considered 


important in making them radio amateurs. 
mu Since > the diffusion pattern describes the path of diffusion between « com- 


munities and census us divisions, our interest will lie in determining the nature 


oof the causal sal factors v which spill across community lines. Although we can-— 
_ : not 4 give a ‘complete analysis of this problem, data are at hand to estimate 
the role that persons play i in the diffusion between anaes 
| oa VI to VIII, therefore, will attempt to analyz ze the p: part that radio amateurs” 


- — diffusion) play in the subsequent dissemination of their hobby t 

¥ 
“communities other than the ones in which they live. 


“4 “causes are classified according t to the size and type of community in 1 which 
the causes were active. Due to the size and distribution of the sample the 


i categories s of Tables VI to VIII are not identical with those of Tables III 


V, bu but they give a similar ar series, 


Bowers, op. cit. , Appendix 
Let “ type” refer er to metropolitan and non- -metropolitan, 


| 
| 
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"proportionate to the size and type of the community. Since the diffusion 


‘TABLE VI. Revative Importance oF “Persons” as Causa INFLUENCES IN THE DirFusion” 


«OF AMATEUR Rapio, GivEN IN PERCENTAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF 
NITIES AND THE UNITED STATES 


Residence of Diffusion Objects at 
of Diffusion to them.* 

Communities*** 
Non- Metropolitan Communities**** 
“Under 2,500 


* Diffusion objects are persons undergoing diffusion. 


** “Other’’ consists mainly of “printed matter,” although callie apparatus, ‘Physics 
courses, etc. arealsoincluded. 
Almost all the for metropolitan cities were for places over 50,000 (107 
outof142), 


Numbers of questionnaires: 49, 51, 70. 


age community, according to Tables III and IV, appears likewise to be 
directly , proportional to size and type, ’ Table VI gives the common- -sense_ 

- proposition that the older the diffusion center the greater the role persons 
will play in the diffusion. 


_ ‘The problem of the allocation of this personal causal factor t to o the com- 


community influence may be taken as all causal on local 
= ns by local persons, and | intercommunity personal influences as all 


causal influence on local | persons b by ‘persons living i in other “communities. 


This, however, yields “merely an approximate result. “Some of the causal 


“influences coming f from local persons should really be attributed to other - 
communities as some of these causal persons were migrants and were radio a 
amateurs: before they migrated. In Table V ‘VII this latter method i is used, 


personal ‘causal agents ‘being classified according to their original 


“Assuming the adequacy -of the sam ple, it is found that 37% of all ee 
; sonal causal influences is intercommunity. This reaches 53% for places — 


under 2. 5500 population, and is reduced to 29% for r metropolitan cities. 


: However, the range of this intercommunity influence is rather restricted, as 


only | 15% of the diffusion objects live outside the state where t 


This leads to the q question n of the specific direction of this i intercommunity 
‘a influence. Does it t conform to the diffusion pattern by going from 


he agent 


: 
Table VI the importance of persons a: 
= 
¢ 
‘ 
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the larger metropolitan communities to smaller, non-metropolitan ones? ; 
Since the residences of the diffusion objects were not classified according to 
TABLE VII. GEOGRAPHIC DisTRIBUTION OF THE OBJECTS OF AMATEUR RADIO Dirrusion WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE OrIGINAL Rapio RESIDENCE OF THEIR 


AGENTS, GIVEN IN PerceNTAGES* 


Aas a Residence of Diffusion Objects at Time of Diffusion to Them _ 
Original Radio Residence Game |OtherCom-|.... | | 
of Diffusion Agents - munities in | Adjoining | Adjoining 
munity | Same State State 


= 


Metropolitan | 
_Non- -Metropolitan— 


2,500-10,000_ 1 


- 


- jects are the persons they have helped become radio amateurs. Only successful diffusion is 
included in Table VII. The original radio residence of the agent is the community where he first 


_ became a radio amateur. In 33% of the cases subsequent mobility had occurred. 


th categories of Tables VI and VII, it was decided to state Table VIII 
entirely in terms of size of community. This gives comparable results with — a 


Taste VIII. Toe Distripution oF THE INTERCOMMUNITY OByECTS OF AMATEUR RADIO 
i) = DIFFUSION WITH REFERENCE TO THE ORIGINAL Rapio RESIDENCE OF THEIR 7 
Drrrusion AGENTS: GivEN IN NuMBERS BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


_* Diffusion agents are radio amateurs active in fostering diffusion to others; diffusion = 


Residence of Intercommunity Diffusion Objects at 
the Time of Diffusionto Them 
Redio 
of Diffusion Agents 


000 
I 


©,000-50,000 
2, §00-10,000 
Under 2 13 
Table VII as 75% c of the agents listed in the ‘metropolitan’ category lived 1 
in cities over 50,000, and all agents living in cities over 50,000 were in metro- 
communities; 


Table VIII shows no clear trend. The oldest diffusion centers (over 
cata are influencing 25 diffusion objects i in smaller places : and d receiving” a 


help from these smaller places for 23 of their diffusion objects. The youngest 


Res 

4 
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diffusion centers (under 2,500) are getting help from larger cities in 41 cases, 
and giving help to these larger cities in 37 cases. The differential is negligible 
in both cases, suggesting the conclusion that the diffusion pattern cannot : 
_ be explained in terms of the influence of persons in the older diffusion | 
“centers on persons in the younger ones. The only other conclusion is that — 
. this diffusion pattern must be tl the result of non- -personal radio factors,'5 
Hence the interaction between the invention and the culture pattern 
_ reduces itself to the problem of how the non-personal elements 0 of the in- 
vention (radio literature, radio apparatus, etc.) spill across community lines 
and become available to new persons. . Since these elements are relatively 
ae at any one time for such a new invention as amateur radio, their 
differential availability must chiefly be a function of community and sec- 
tional cultural relationships and differences. That is, since J is relatively — 


constant, the diffusion pattern (Tables I- -V) must mainly be the result of 


-avariable P that this J is contacting. Our search is directed, therefore, to 
possible: generalizations concerning P for the research units (census divi- 
sions and communities) used for D. Let us first investigate this problem — 


_F rom the literature, the following | generalization may be inferred con-_ 
cerning intercommunity cultural differences: — tae 


‘For any census division, the larger and more metropolitan the the» 
more complete are its channels of communication with other communities shin 
and outside the division, the more heterogeneous and specialized is its general cul- 


tural content, and the more its human relations tend to be those of the less intimate + 


and perhaps less satisfying secondary 


Thus large | cities would ter tend to be more in touch with new inventions — 
; through their ‘closer communication ties with national and. international 
- life, and would tend to be more receptive to new inventions because of a 
: greater are of persons with specialized backgrounds, and perhaps, with 


_ politan districts would tend to lag huind them in these characteristics less 
- 15 In this connection, it may be said that the actual inter-city mobility found in the ques- 
_ tionnaire returns corresponds well with the general mobility pattern of the United States for | 
: the period 1920 to 1930. The trend for the 104 mobile cases is to the larger cities and towards — 
_ the North Atlantic. This, being directly opposite to the discovered diffusion pattern, supports 
_ the conclusion that the intercommunity stimulation which underlies the diffusion patternis — 
_ not primarily personal. See R. V. Bowers, op. cit. Kroeber, in his article on “‘Diffusionism” in > 
* the Ency. of Soc. Sc., says: “They (ethnologists, archeologists and culture historians) seem to 
have shown that the main streams of cultural permeation often run surprisingly — 
‘6 The pn literature pertinent to this sentence covers much of what has been done _ 
from Cooley to the present urban and rural research. For a brief summary discussion of the 
point concerning the less satisfying nature of secondary contacts, stated here in terms of un- 
satisfied needs, see Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 2nd ed., p. 287. 
_ Concerning differences in the general cultural content, the inference is that the more hetero- 
_ geneous and specialized i it is the more it is likely to have persons with the background neces- — 
sary for any new invention such as amateurradion 
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than non-metropolitan communities of similar size, and the open country 


would lag most of all. Thus, by and large, one would expect that n new _ 
inventions would reach large cities more quickly and find them more 
culturally receptive. Subsequent diffusion might reach smaller communi-— 
ties, but might continue to be restricted to the first centers of diffusion as 
“seems to be the case with m many culturally ‘radical’ elements. 
A A second possible ‘generalization w with regard t to intercommunity cultural 
-_ patterning concerns the question of cultural dominance and subordination. 


Recent research has lent much support to the proposition | that: 


Communities tend to be nucleated i in regions, cultural influence OER chiefly di- 


rected from the larger and metropolitan to the smaller and non-metropolitan.!” 
This provides an approximation — to a law for intercommunity cultural 

_ relationships, as the previous generalization provided one for intercom- 
i ‘munity cultural differences. The two are complementary and yield a basis - 

_ for understanding that part of the the diffusion pattern seen in Tables III and ~ 
IV. Thus part of the diffusion pattern inferred from the study of amateur 
radio. seems to find causal explanation from inferences concerning 
culture pattern. Stating this another way, if we knew these things about <a 

“ culture pattern we would be forced to predict the kind of diffusion pattern 
The actual diffusion of any specific invention would probably fluctuate 
around this ‘ mean’ pattern. ‘Moreover the rapidity of any diffusion along» 
this pattern and the point along the pattern that any diffusion ultimately 
reaches will depend upon the invention in question. For example, amateur 
i _— in the early period (1914- 16) was a difficult hobby. It required great 
_ mechanical interests and skills as much of the apparatus had to be home- 
made without adequ guidance. Moreover the returns on 

‘this work were limited, as the possibilities of intercommunication for ad- 

/ _-venture, prestige, or friendship were much fewer than ten years later. After. 
1920 the invention took on institutional proportions. An increasingly effi- 
; cient mechanical apparatus, together with more manufactured a apparatus 


and friendship grew up in Amateur radio. 
had broadened its appeal to American persons and had effectively reduced | 
the prerequisites for participation. With only general knowledge of the 
culture pattern one would conclude that these changes would result in a 
more extended diffusion. But this increased diffusion seems to have followed 


diffusion pz pattern | as did the earlier diffusion. _ « 


Generalizations | for P in terms census divisions to give some me insight 


os Again, general reference is made to recent research in the fields of eae and rural Te. 
Search. See. R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community. N. 
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into Tables I and V are are not available, but some suggestions ‘may 1ay be made. 
Since ¢ divisions made up of communities » they v would tend to vary 
culturally in terms of the size and metropolitan nature of their constituent 
' communities. This would, in general, give a cultural sequence paralleling 
the diffusion pattern. An additional factor concerns the two culture ‘areas’ 
az their internal cultural continuums mentioned previously in connection 
with Table I. Ina study of cultural differences between states, , Angoff and 
Mencken give support for this factor. The average rank order of the census - 
divisions for some seventy cultural indices used by them comes out sub-. 
stantially the same as ours for amateur radio,'* thus suggesting an under 
lying ring pattern of cultural differences in American society of some regularity - 


Hence i it would seem that if P could be given i in terms of census divisions, 


‘it would pr present. a a geographic sequence similar to the Diffusion Pattern of — 


Thus a first < approximation to a causal analysis of the. diffusion p in ern a 
is possible. A specific causal analysis revealed the relative unimportance of 
radio amateurs in this intercommunity picture, hence directing v us to the 
_ role of such non-personal causes as amateur radio literature. A general 
~ causal analysis: suggests that certain cultural factors (P) seem to determine 
— the historical path of of the ' diffusion, and special cultural factors within the 
invention n determine the extent of the diffusion within this more general 


2. 


The Worst American State,” American Mercury, 2. 24, 1931, Table 7 = 
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conce tual refinement so far as the direction of diffusion is concerned 
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‘State College, University of North Carolina — 
_NE OF the significant factors in the never ceasing changes ir in 1 society 


is that of leadership. If one assumes that man is all important and 


accumulation and cultural processes are inherently n more 
significance as “ones who. hasten or the processes of cultural 
change 4 and give them direction. Most sociologists would probably adopt a — 
-middle- -of-the-road point of view, analyzing cultural phenomena as prod- 
ucts of the interplay of culture and man. In each of these approaches, a _ 
leader may well be defined as one who plays a vital part in the shaping of | 


par 


some part of the cultural Pattern. 


nes ar 


. aby of certain bio-social characteristics of 372 inventors who have had 
much tod do w with | determining various aspects of American culture. The | 


term inventor is used in these biographies to mean an innovator of — 
combinations i in the realm of the material rather than of the social, religious, 
408 
or or literary aspects of societal organization. In view of the large number of 
individuals who have been granted patents, this small group of persons 


forms a highly selected group, outstanding in the field of invention. oi 


_ Of the 372 individuals, four-fifths have been born since 1800. Only 12 


were born prior to 1750. The members of the group may be characterized, 
vas therefore, as having lived during a period of rapid growth and ‘expansion in 


American industry. The data obtainable are pertinent for the analysis of 

certain factors which throw light on leadership in general and on — 7 


_ At the outset, it i is interesting to note that only one woman is listed 
Rive 
"among the 372 inventors. ‘This is quite in line with the general cultural 
pattern and the > specific patterns in the more restricted field of invention. 
Woman’s ; place 1 may have been in the home; it decidedly was. not in the 
‘mechanical inventive field of past generations.’ This one case has been 
a 
omitted from ec consideration s so that the following data deal with 371 eminent 


say 
oo of Birth. A larger proportion of American inventors than of the 


comparable general has been native born. Of the 371 inventors, 


1See “ s in Field of Invention,” The Mentor, 13, ‘September 


— 


t culture 1s largely an attendant phenomenon of his efforts, the 
= 
y 
— 


3 18 percent were » born | in femign countries (Table 1), while in 1870, ie 
_ example, 27 percent of all males in the United States, 21 years sof a age and 7 
_ over, were reported born abroad.? In 1890 the proportion of males, 21 years — 

a of age and over, who were foreign-born was 26 percent. , ' The smaller pro- 

_ portion of foreign-born among inventors is not sur rprising when it is con- 

sidered not only that there was a large proportion of unselected emigrants 

but also that the advantage of American- born individuals i in making ad-_ 


justments was ; probably a a 2 dominating factor in | determining the differential 
between inventors and the general population. 


-~ A larger proportion n of American inventors than of other eminent groups* 
ere foreign- born, due i in part to the fact that o on tl n the average the inventors 


| 


1. or BirtH OF AMERICAN INVENTORS 


Division, or Country, of Birth 


New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 
- East North Central States 
~ West North Central States 
South Atlantic States 
East South Central States 
_ West South Central States 
Mountain States 
Pacific States 
- Total for Foreign Countri 
British Isles 
Germany 
Canada 


case each from Sweden, Switzerland, Bohemia, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Belgium, 
ey 


One 
Dutch Guiana, Virgin Islands, and Japan (son of mi of missionary); one case born at sea. 


Table 1 reveals the overwhelming proportion of foreign- born inventors” 
- from Great Britain, Germany, ‘and Canada. While the numbers a are small, 


_ the fact that the great majority came from northwestern Europe or Canada, 
areas culturally related to the United States, i is noteworthy. W We ere a ae 

2 Ninth Census of the United States: 1870, \ | Lp. p. ». 619. c 


a 3 Abstract of Eleventh Census of the United States: 1890, pp. 63,  —_—e 
4 See J. McKeen Cattell, “‘A Statistical Study of American Men of Science,” Appendix to 


American Men of Science, and ed., New York, 1910, p. 553, and P. A. Sorokin, “Leaders of 
a Labor - Radical Movements i in the United States and Foreign Countries,” Amer. Four. 


Sociol., 390. 28,390. 
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- of living. American inventors to be made, however, a greater contribution — 


oe from | countries of the “‘newer” immigration areas would be be expected. e* 
ai Data for inventors born in the United States were in accord with ay 
7 in other fields® concerning the 1 importance of New England as as the birthplace 
of leaders. The New Englan id and Middle Atlantic areas have furnished over 
four- fifths ¢ of the American born inventors. agreeing 


ees pre-eminence of New England was due —_ various factors, some of 


bau are changing, and in so doing a change in proportionate itn pad 


New England as with one-fifth of those after “1850. 


Mobility. American inventors have been a a tl mobile group, as in- 


were living in state of their hinds during 
their last important work. his latter was utilized a as it 


their years. "Although data for the are not 
directly comparable with those for inventors, the fact that 76 percent of | 
the total native born population i in 1850, 77 percent in 1870, and 78 percent 
in 18908 lived in the state of birth appears to offer a significant contrast. 
—_ Although highly mobile in comparison with the general population, it is H 
probable that inventors were slightly less mobile than most other groups cf 
_ 5In this connection, see data in Who’ s Who i in America, 1932-1933, and L. J. Cate, “The 
- Patenting Performance of 1,000 Inventors during Ten Years,” Amer. , Four. Sociol., 37, 1932, 
 § Cattell, op. cit.; Edwin L. Clarke, ‘“‘American Men of Letters,” Columbia University Stud- 
ies in History, Economics and Public ‘Law, 72, 1916, 50-56; George R. Davies, “‘A Statistical 
: ~ Study i in the Influence of Environment,” Quar. Forr. Univ. N. Dak., 4, 1913-14, 212-26; 
_ Scott Nearing, “The Geographical Distribution of American Genius,” Pop. Sci. Mon., 85, 
— 189-199, and “The Younger Generation of American Genius,” Sci. Mon., 2, 1916, 48-61; 
P. A. Sorokin, “American Millionaires and Multi-millionaires,” Four. Social Forces, 3, 1924- 
og, 6345 P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman with Others, “Farmer Leaders in the United 
States,” Social For-es, 7 7, 1928-29, 37-39; S. S. Visher, “Geography of f American Notables,” 
Un.versity Studies, No. 79, Parts I, II, and Il. 
to _™“The Comparative Rank of che Ametican "States,” Amer. Four. Sociol., 36, 1930-3 1, 756. 
24 8 Abstract of the Twelf.: Census of the United States: 1900. For comparative data on mobility 
differences by states, see Sanford W inston, “The Relation of Educational Status to Interstate 
pire ® See E. Huntington and L. F.W hitney, The Builders of America, N. Y.., , 1927, “Appendix,” 
_— Table 6, and P. A. Sorokin, ‘ ‘Leadership and Geographical Mobility,” Sociol. and Soc. Res. 
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Massachusetts produced 80 of the inventors for whom mobility data 
_ werea available. Of these, 32 remained in the state. New York which ranked 
ie ‘next t with the production of 52 inventive geniuses retained 26 of them. 
_ Rhode Island ‘retained Ir of the 16 inventors born within: the state, Con- 


necticut 9 inventors from a total of 2 


aga and New Hampshire, the birthplace of 17 ‘inventors, , boasted only one 
_who produced his last important work there. 
_ On analysis of the data by sections, it was Sia that New England was 7 
_ the only section which had more inventors born within it than were living - 7s 
there at the time of their last important work. Thus, op several of © 7 
r the New England states retained relatively large numbers of inventors, the 
section was so productive of these men in comparison with other sections 
that there was an overflow to newer parts of the country and to other i in- 
dustrial areas. The other sections with a considerable number of inventors 
_ who performed their work there were the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, - 
and East North Central." All three seem to have exercised a pull in pro- 
; portion to the number of inventors born within their borders, each produc- 
_ ing about two- thirds of the inventors ows performed | their last significant 
work in the division. Forty-s six of the” foreign- born men located in the” 
‘Middle ‘Atlantic States, 25 of them 1 settling i in New York City. 
= Age at First Important Invention. A significant factor associated with 
eminence is the age at which i important achievements are accomplished. Do | 
eminent persons develop gradually to a ‘point of achievement? ‘To whet 
—Itis always problematical as to how the average age at which 


eminence in any field i is attained can | ne determined. - Data for inventors 


Rees 2). ‘Data were - available i in n 192 cases for ‘the « ages at which first 


patents were obtain 


“Achievement came in life for eminent t American inventors. Mor 
than half of the first inventions were made before the inventors were an 
years of age and almost two-fifths of the first patents were obtained before — 
-_ thirty. Of the 184 cases of first en invention, only 17 were m made 


after the age of 44 years. 
Iti is to be noted that the average age for first i inventions was 31 years 


‘ 18 In this connection it is interesting to note that the | — of 1870 enumerated 352 in- 
 ventors, all of whom were men. They were distributed as follows: Massachusetts 73; New — 
York 112; Connecticut 19; Illinois 24; Ohio io 25; Pennsylvania 25; Other States and hacen 
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2. Ohio retained 4 inventors froma 

— 7 
eS oa necessity of obtaining patent rights. The age of inventors at the time at [fF 
— 
: 

= 


"years. —" his is to be expected due to the details involved in the patenting 

- peanioes: A test of this difference of approximately three years was made q 

- possible by 17 cases in which comparable data were available both for age — 
at invention 1 and age at patenting. The averages were 29 years and 32 years, 
in rn ys substantiating the three year variation found when the total 


een 2. AGE OF AMERICAN INVENTORS AT TIME OF First SIGNIFICANT - 
INWENTION AND First PaTENT® 2 


j First Significant Invention First Patent 


Years 
15-19 Years 
20-24 Years 
25-29 Years 
30-34 Years 
3 35-39 Years 
40-44 Years 
45-49 Years 
Years 
Years 
60-64 Years 
5-69 Years 
Average age 


- .« One conclusion was reached which | it did not seem feasible to test by 
a "quantitative methods. The biographies of these men revealed courses of 
invention which had a two-fold direction. One group, usually the younger 
Ss men, arrived quite rapidly at their first inventions. Another group produced 
_ inventions largely as a result of solving problems ir in a field of activity which 
they had already entered velihood. In but a small - 
percentage of the cases, in the latter wee the 
until late in life. 
n Aeseading to data for contemporary inventors, the age for first inventions wnned 25.4 
‘s years, for first patents approximately 31 years. See Lowell J. Carr, “A Study of 137 Typical 
Inventors,” Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 23, 1929, 204. 
oo. 84 Study of British Genius, rev. oy N. Y., , 1926, p. 155. Also, see P. Sorokin, Social Me 
bility, New York, 1927, pp. 264-265; i in ‘which | he ane to to support Ellis Ellis’ ’s conc conclusion. 


| 
_ So far as American inventors are concerned, the analysis fails to support 7 Sd 
_Ellis’s dictum that eminent men “live a long time for the excellent reason 
> 
at 
4 
7 16 | 16.1 me 
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- Comparable data indicate that inventors tended to achieve importance 


somewhat earlier than other eminent groups." 


7 Other Occupations. The great majority of the inventors were re reported a as 


having : some additional occupation. hether making” inventions was the 
dominant occupation or a by- -product of the real occupation could not 


readily be determined. It appears significant, however, that other: occupa- 
tions were noted for 295 of the 371 inventors (T able 3). Over two-fifths of 
the inventors were engaged i in manufacturing, a field directly utilizing the 
fruits of their inventive genius. More than one-fifth were technical engi- 
_ neers. In general, inventors were in the higher socio-economic groups. Nc . None 


were clerks or kindred workers and considerably less than 10 percent w were 

skilled wo rkers. Only men were semi-skilled workers. No inventors 


longe ed in the unskilled group. 
Although th the i inventions « of the men who were - studied were of : a material © 


nature, these men did not belong to the ¢ group that makes its living pri- — 
marily by physical dexterity. Of course to some extent t production of a 7 


"successful invention may have raised the inventor into a higher socio. 


who are ‘poor but pti tty immersed in their day dreams while hopeful 


of achievement. Even where successful i in their 1 inventions, the very nature 


i. of their genius is such 4 as to have given the | current opinion ‘that ~~ are 


such assumptions. More than sixty percent of | these eminent inventors — 


- attained a measure of wealth, due not only t to success * with inventions but 
also to business acumen. Less than five percent were considered poor. 


- Table 4 gives their distribution by economic status according to four 


but carefully defined groups. 
— Not all of these men attained wealth independent of their Sanity con- 
. Yet, in a capitalistic society, the attainment by a great majority 


of a measurable degree of economic competence is objective evidence of 


Marital Status. The marriage rate for American inventors has been high. | 


Of the 355 inventors for whom the oan was available, 96 percent 


“were married. 

13 P. A, Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman with Others, op. cit., p. 43; F. Ww. Taussig and 
Joslyn, American Business Leaders, New York, 1932, P- 1775 and J. McKeen Cattell, 4 


oor of American Men of of Science i in 1932,” 


14 Hornell Hart found that 28 percent of 171 English and American inventors of the past 


three centuries attained wealth. “Preliminary Conclusions from a Study of Inventors,” Publ. 
Amer. Sociol. Soc., 21, 1926,193. 
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w'Tt i is true that ‘the high remarriage rate was partly a a function of the 
g p y 
- relativel high death rate for women in ast enerations, but es eciall it - 
y hig ‘Past generati especially, 


is believed, of the high average longevity of the eminent men. Unfor- 


: tunately tl there i Is no adequate c control group, | but a general knowledge o of 


‘remarriages in 1 the | past leads to the tentative conclusion that the eminent 


3. OrHER OccupaTIONs OF AMERICAN InvENTORS® 


Total 
Professional 
Architects 

Artists 

Authors, Editors, and Journalists | 

Chemists and Metallurgists 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Lawyers 

Musicians 

Photographers 

Physicians" 
Teachers 
Technical Engineers 


Other Professional Pursuits’ _ 


Managers, and Officials 
Farmers 
Owners of Timber Camps 


Building Contractors 
Manufacturers 
Captains, Masters, etc. 
Postmasters 
Other Proprietors, etc. 
Clerks and Kindred Workers 
Skilled Workers Foremen 
Electricians 
‘Engravers 
Machinists, Mill wrights and Mechanics 
Glaziers 
Aviators 
Printers 
Skilled Occupations (not elsewhere classified) 


Semi-skilled W orkers 
Soldiers 
Semi-skilled Occupations (not elsewhere « classified) q 
- ® Based on classification by Alba M. Edwards, “ A Socio- Economic Grouping of the Gain- 
— ful Workers of the United States,” 


‘naturalist, psychologist, statistician, physicist, ‘poet, and four “‘scientists. 


8 
A large proportion of the inventors who had married were married more 
— 
4 
4 
4 
il 
8 


3 inventors have not only a high marriage rate, but also a sia than. average 
rate of remarriage. The three cases of divorce among the married inventors _ 
give a high rate of divorce in comparison with the general population for 
~~ 


Moderately Wealthy 7 
Comfortable 


Moderate 


in life. The average age at marriage"® for the 286 inventors for stint: data 


we ere available was 28 years, two-thirds of the inventors marrying between 


Marirat Status oF AMERICAN INVENTORS 


Marital Status 


Total 


Marri 


Times 

Times 
Single 
Unknown 


® Three cases in which marriages were terminated by divorce are included. 


ra Apparently the inventors occupy a somewhat intermediary position with - 
_ “respect to age at marriage. While tending to be older than the general 7 


population, they did not delay marriage quite as s long as as the more highly 
15 For men who died at the 1e age of 65 year years and over for the year ending May 31, 31, 1890, the — 
- divorced were 0.31 percent. In 1900 for the same age group the rate was 0.34 percent. Also, see = 
_ E.R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships, N. Y. 1928, 
a _ 16 This includes age at marriage of those who were married but once, and the age at 7 


first martioge of ‘those married more than once. 
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In ani analyzing first and second marriages, it was found that for 220 in- 
_ventors who were married but once and whose > age at marriage was ascer- 


tainable, the ax average age at marriage was 29) years. In n contrast, the average. 
age at the first marriage of 66 men who were married more than | once was 
27 years. It is to be ¢ expected that earlier 1 marriages s would be more likely 
to be followed by second marriages c on the basis of the time element alone 
although other factors are undoubtedly associated with this phenomenon. 
The average age at the second marriage of inventors was 48 years. ae 
Number of Children. Both the number of children born to inventors and 
| the number who survived their eminent fathers were determined. For or the 
47 cases es of single marriages for which specific data concerning total number 
_ of offspring were obtainable, the average 1 number of children was five. More 
significant perhaps i is the fact that at death, 135 inventors who had been | 
married but once were survived on the average by 3 children. 
_ In 12 cases data were secured for total children born to plural marriages. 
The children born to inventors marrying more than once averaged 7 per 
man. The number of surviving children was slightly higher, as might ll 
expected, than in the case of single marriages, averaging approximately _ 
children, for 39 inventors. 18 The number of surviving children would” 
_ appear to be a more precise measure of the contribution of inventors to 
posterity than the number of children born. Since the average age at death > 
of i inventors was high, surviving children lived i in general through the age — 


shaiie which is usually placed on education 
ns students a men of genius, the educational training of American inven- 
“tors i is particularly interesting.” The data on American inventors at first 
glance seem to give results of a nature essentially different from other 
oy However, in the > a of wed status of —— in the school days 


notwithstanding the fact only one-fourth ever attended college 
(Table 6), this is a a larger percentage | than a random group from the general 


ese, in the 15 cases where children by each wife were given separately, 2 2.§ survivors 
_on the average were children of the first wife while 1.5 children surviving were the offspring of 
thesecond wife.” 
. ye 19 Tt is also true that the longevity of inventors made possible contributions 1 to posterity by | 
; children who became parents but died before their eminent fathersdid. = 
; ee See Edwin L. Clarke, op. cit., 67-68; George R. Davies, op. cit., 226-227; Edwin G. De Dex-_ 
ter, “A Study of Modern Success,” Current Literature, 33, 1902, 163-167; E. Huntington and 
"a L. R. Whitney, The Builders of America, op. cit., p. 161; Scott Nearing, ‘ ‘The Younger Genera- 
tion of American Genius,” op. cit., 48- 61; Paul H. Nystrom, “Education and Money, Leader 
ship and Morality »” World's Work, 23, IgII-12, 200; and Donald B. Prentice and B. W. a 
 Kankel, “The Colleges’ Contributions to Intellectual Leadership,” School and Society, 32, — 
The difficulties of classification of nate education in terms of educational facili- 
_ tes are apparent. It is believed, however, that the groupings in Table 6 6 are roughly ‘indicative 


of the formal of American 
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“population would show. Nevertheless almost one-fourth had only a meager 
education at best while a large pr proportion of the education coming under = 
the categories of common and private schools represented instruction of 
a There i is revealed a sort of bi-modal educational grouping. This $ grouping, 
along” with other bio-social factors, indicates that among American in- 
of past generations tl there were two general groups. The one group 
_- was more ore directly favored by biological inheritance and social opportunity. 
The - other group because of eminence attained would seem to illustrate 
"fortunate biological inheritance flowering i in individuals who had had com. 
Tans 6. Epucation OF AME RIC EN’ 


Number | Percent 


Total 
College Graduateor More 
School, Seminary, Insti- } 
tute, High School, etc. 
Common School 
_“Meager” 
Unknown 


Occupations of Fathers. As one test of selectivity, the occupations of the _ 
"fathers of 239 American inventors were determined, the original classifica- 
eric ento | classi 


tion being given in so far as possible. The variation in ‘the occupations of 


_ inventors’ fathers from the paternal occupations of most eminent men is 


7 seen by comparing the classification in Table 7 v with the results of other 


4 Another ieee of comparison for the occupations of fathers of American 

und in the 1850 Census data for the free male population of — 

the U nited reve 15 years of age and over.” That year was utilized because - 

more than two- thirds of the inventors sonliind were born during the first 

half of the nineteenth century. The apparently large proportion of inventors’ . 
fathers engaged in agriculture was considerably less than the proportion of : 


farmers in the general fr free population of that time. Non-agricultural labor, 
McKeen Cattell, ““Families of American Men of Science,” Pop. Sci. Mon., 86, 1915, 
505; Edwin L. Clarke, op. cit., 75; F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, op. cit., chap. X and XI; a 
‘S. S. Visher, Geography of American Notables, op. cit., part VI; S. S. Visher, ““A Study of the 
_ Type of the Place of Birth and of the Occupation of Fathers "of Subjects in ‘Who's Who in 
| America’ ” Amer. Four. Sociol., 30, 1925, 551-557; and P. A. Sorokin, “Leaders of Labor and 
Radical Movements in the United States and Foreign Countries,” op. cit., 410. _ or 
3 See + baad B. De Bow, Statistical View of the United States, W Vashington, 1854 P 
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sented among the fathers of eminent inventors. in the 
formed a numerically slight proportion of the population c of 1850, whereas» 


over one-eighth of the select group, excluding engineers, were in 1 this 


= 


TABLE 7 . Occurarions oF FATHERS ‘oF AMERICAN INVENTORS 


Artisan 
Manufacturer 13. 
Engineer, Civil or Mechanical 
Inventor 

Literary 


Sea Captain or Army Officer | 


Apparently eminent inventors come for an average s socio-economic level 
higher than that : of the general population, yet contain a large proportion 
of men who come from classes which, while showing evidences of sturdiness, 
cannot be classified among the > higher | socio- economic groups. The lowest — 
occupational classes, however, are but. ‘slightly represented i in the | group of 
fathers of American inventors. 
au Longevity. A propensity for long life was evident in the select g group 
rae studied. T The average age at death was 71 years, the modal group being * 76 
to 79 years. Only nine men died before the age of forty- -five, only three 
before the age of forty. Over one-fourth of the inventor group attained | 
eighty years of age or more (Table 8). The average age at death of these 
American i inventors ig at le least as high | as that: of other eminent groups.” a - 


| 


of foreign. born inventors indicated in part whether their talent or ability 
flowered before | migration (Table 9). 
Wi hat the limited os seem to show i is s that over r half of ‘the men emigrat ed 


‘proportion ‘of these men ability i in 
land, for in addition to the group who grew to maturity in America, the | 
biographies showed a large number of emigrants who developed inventive 


Sorokin, “! American Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” op. cit., 628. 
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‘tendencies” only shes having entered a field activity which farnished 


a direct or indirect stimulus for invention. 
Conclusion. An analy sis of the biographies of the more eminent American _ 
- male inventors reveals bio-social characteristics s which, like the men them. 
selves, are not typical of the general population. Inventors have, on the 
Tass 8. Loncevity OF AN IN R 


Age at Death 


40 to 44 Y ears 
to 49 Years 
to 54 Years 
55 to 59 Years 
60 to 64 Years 
65 to 69 Years 
70 to 74 Years ‘ 
75 to 79 Years 
to 84 ears” 
to 89 Years 
go to 94 Years — 
to 99 Years” 
Years and Over 
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average, extraordinarily long lives. They have both a high marriage rate 
and a high rate of remarriage. 
_ The occupations of the fathers of American inventors indicate that the 
inventors come on the average from a socio-economic level higher than that 
_ of the general population. With respect to education also the group ranks 
above the average. 


TABLE eseied AGE AT IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGN-BORN INVENTORS | 


| 


Under 10 Years 


10 to I9 Years 
20 to 29 Years i 
to 39 


40 to 49 — a | 


The percentage of foreign-born among American inventors is somewhat 
below that for the general male population of "approximately the same 


“period. New England, as has been the case in many other fields, produced 


— 
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more than her share of eminent inventors. U tilizing place of birth on and place 


- of last important work, inventors were found to be a highly mobile — : 
approximately two-thirds of them living outside the state of birth. — 
— inventors made their first significant invention at a hes Sd 
early age while the majority of them achieved at least moderate wealth. 
Some occupation, in addition to that of inventor, was specified for most | 
_ of the group. Manufacturing and engineering, closely related fields, » were 


7 _ The available data make e possible the characterization of this group of | 
- eminent men as one whose members represent a c combination of favorable 
" " hereditary. and environmental factors. They give a picture of selectivity, 


not only in eminence achieved, but also in corresponding bio-social i 
teristics. In comparison with other eminent groups, however, it appears 


inventors tend to be mo more similar to the general than 
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ts of Sweden, 1 that a1 amazing land of p prosperity, 
social” democracy, and co- operatives, | toward which public Spirited 
Americans have turned an envious gaze during the past few y “years. Blest 
with a a homogeneous population, largely freed d from the crushing economic 
aftermath of the World W ar, endowed with a genius for self- government 
_and for political and « economic compromise, and favored with a large foreign 
trade « due to the excellence of its products, Sweden has gone farther than 
most European countries, except the Netherlands, in rehousing its citizens 
jn attractive tenements and cottages. In Stockholm, especially, the new 
housing projects, recently built or in process of building, cover acres of land 
_ and please the eye of every visitor by their warm tints of pink or cream and 
“their window t balconies running over with flowers. More than 28,000 ats, 
_ comprising 62,000 rooms had been erected in the period 1918- 1936 with 
- municipal and State aid.! In the suburbs of the city are steadily rising four- 
and five-room cottages, each with its plot of land, its trees and its flower 


: 20 sa built not wpe for the middle class of various income levels but for 


7 How has it been possible for a country of modest wealth to have achieved - 
results in rehousing its population, more particularly in the capital 
city, where housing conditions were most unsatisfactory after the World 

W ar? Briefly the answer is that years ago 1 the city of Stockholm and some- 
what later the national government adopted a a broad, far- sighted policy 
in n regard to housing. In the case of the city t this policy has had five impor- 

tant aspects: first, the purchase of large tracts sof land and its pr preparation for 

building sit sites; second, town-planning; third, continuous ‘experimentation 
4 suitable types of houses; fourth , financial aid in the form of loans and sub- _ 
Sidies: given by the city to recognized housing companies; ‘fifth, direct 
municipal building of workers’ homes, 
Since 1 904 Stockholm has been putting these policies into operation. It 
was about thirteen years later that the State accepted responsibility for 


erecting decent h homes for its citizens in a period of acute housing shortage. 


- Its growing concern expressed itself first in extensive legislation to promote 


town planning and home| building, with subsequent laws to hold down 


‘ing Problem.” Typed material given the writer in the summer of 1936 by the Housing Authori- 


af _ “An Account of Recent Government and Municipal Action for the Solution of the Hous- 
i) om of Stockholm. 
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Pyne was followed by State grants ts of loans and subsidies to ) promote 
home building in the towns and cities of Sweden. From 1917 to 1933 in- 
_clusive 110,000,000 kronor (about $27,719,000 at the present rate of ex- 
change) granted by the State aid of housing. Approximately 
$5, 000,000 of this amount paws in the form of direct grants and the re- 
‘ mainder i in the form of cheap secondary loans. These sums no doubt seem 


be remembered that the entire Pisco of Sweden i is ieee than that of 
Metropolitan N ew York. Moreover, the Swedish “municipalities: have” 
_ assumed the chief financial burden of rehousing the population. — ae 
With a far-sighted wisdom that compels admiration the city government 
of Stockholm began i in 1904 to purchase | land on the edges of the city, as" 
well as in the more central portions of the town, to counteract an inflation 
of land values due to shortage of convenient sites. More than 8,300 hectares ~ 
“of land (about 21,000 , acres) have been bought during the last hens years 
ata cost of 24,200,000 kronor ($6,200,000). What such a public- spirited 
policy would to the New York and Chicago (to ‘men-— 
tion only two), struggling as they are to ‘secure building sites for public” 
housing projects at not too inflated land | prices, can readily be imagined. 
The sites on Stockholm’s municipal la land are usually leased to approved — 
building societies for a term of : sixty years, although land in the central — 

+ parts of the city has been sold outright. Of late years, however, it has. been 
found | ‘that the leasehold system may also be used in the. populous sections 

of the town with advantage. ‘Thus t the first step in the rehousing of Swedish © 
citizens consisted in municipal acquisition of land and long-term leases to 
responsible organizations interested in housing. 
_ The next step was taken when the city began to plan the lay-out of the 

_ newly acquired land. However, the rapid growth of Stockholm in — 
years, involving myriad changes in business and residential zones, has con- 
-vinced the housing authorities that no detailed planning should be under- 

‘ -taken until the time draws near when exploitation and building in an area 
are about to begin. The plans ; adopted not many y years ago for the din 
residential areas are no longer approved. Even the newer plan of erecting 
flats in broad houses from 15 to 16 meters wide, built in a North- South 
direction, with the apartments facing one way only, has aroused criticism, — 
since the flats facing only West are less desirable. The city housing authori- 
ties and the building societies, then, reserve the detailed planning of a- 
residential a area, save for the main arterial roads, until construction is about: 


to begin. In this | way accumulated experience ma may have a ch have a chance to — 


itself in every extensive housing j project. 
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oe creation of suitable | types of apartment houses. To this end the city of 
Stockholm arranged a few years ago for a competition in housing designs. 
The architectural plans submitted clearly indicated that the depth of the 
_ 7 houses should be reduced to enable even the smallest flats of one or two _ 
“4 rooms and a kitchen to run straight through the > building, thus providing — 
proper ventilation. Furthermore, the height of the buildings was restricted 
in the plans to three stories at most. 
a Not content with the p pevvision of building sites, with town planning and 


Stockholm are taking. dinect steps” the ‘production of 
modern homes for workers. Of the 28, ,000 flats comprising 62,000 rooms 
7 erected in recent years, , about 2,600 were built by the municipality outright 
at a cost of about $7,692,000. In 1935 a grant of 2,000,000 kronor (about _ 
$512, 000) was made from she city for continued municipal building. 
It should not be inferred, however, that the city of Stockholm has been 
_ the paramount agency in building those extensive areas of new homes for _ 
modest income groups that evoke unstinted admiration from foreign 
pes visitors. By far the most important housing organizations in the city are. 
the two great co-operatives called the he Kooperativa | Bostadsforening (S.K. B.) B.) 
formed in 1916, and the H yresgasternas s Sp par. arkasseoch Byggnadsférening, 
Tenants Savings Fund and Building Society, usually referred | to as H. S.B. 
This last co-operative was formed in 1923 and has developed with such 
rapidity that in 1935 it owned 8,716 flats in Stockholm valued at $3L417- ’ 
: The distinctive feature of this o organization is that a mother society 
Fert the houses, while the administration of each housing ur unit, , when 
“completed, i is handed over to a 1 subsidiary society « of tenant co- ‘o-operators. 
_ In addition to these leading societies there are about 500 smaller building _ 
"associations, some private and sor some > co-operative i in character. oO 
At this point the reader may ask how Stockholm’ $ co-operative building 


"societies have been able to finance’ the e enormous housing pecjects that 


~ ments of the citizens themselves in their chosen c conpuins, and ie 
the assistance of the The city of “Stockholm has granted 
Ky 


_ $3,780, ooo. These loans were granted on condition that the workers’ f flats 


— to be of _— design and | to cover a gross area not exceeding 1 120 
_— by the city as a condition po has been the preponderant factor 
in ‘Testricting flats occupied by v workers to one or two rooms with a bath - 
and kitchen. The municipal loans are 25-year amortization loans at a maxi-_ 
_ mum interest of 6 6 percent, which are limited in amount to Io percent a : 
actual building costs and are secured by “mortgages within 86 percent 


7 (rarely 89 percent) of the total cost of the property, including the building © 
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HOUSING AND THE BIRTH RATE IN SWEDEN a, 
4 site. . By this arrangement the city’s loans would seem to be amply protected. 


om Unfortunately the high interest rate of 6 percent, as compared w with 2 to 
3 percent for public housing in Paris an and 4 ‘percent in Holland, has no o doubt = 


houses are to o diminish, as by fact that an 
apartment of two rooms and kitchenette rented i in 1930 for 1 760 | kronor 


‘(about $451 a a year) and in 1935 for 1 1,503 kronor. ($385). ‘This means that 
employed workers who crowd ‘their families into two-room flats, even — 


~ though » these have a bath, central heating a and other con conveniences, were 
paying int 1935 over $32 a month in rent. As the average wage of Swedish 
_ workers over Ig years of age is about $425 a year, it is obvious that only 
t the - higher paid v workers can afford these flats.? Beyond question the ‘govern 
‘ ment restriction of floor area in co-operative workers’ apartments to 392. 4 
_ square feet, together with the high rentals for the better flats, have | a 
direct bearing on Sweden’s falling birth rate. This will shortly | be con- 
sidered, 
With the same far-sighted vision that led the municipal government of 
Stockholm to acquire | land within the city | limits and its outskirts, t the hous-— 
ing , authorities conducted an investigation in 1904 which disclosed attrac- 
tive sites on decaying estates and farms, within a half hour’s tram ride of 
the « city’s s business center, that could be utilized for garden « cities and small 
housing projects. T he first t taxation 1 for "acquisition of these s sites was levied 


who drives through these cities of single homes, by 
- woodland, cannot fail to be charmed by this residential district. Many any of | 
the houses are occupied by the well-to-do middle class but attractive 
worker’s homes are more and more being built by the workers themselves. | 
_ In accordance with S Stockholm’s plan to provide new housing for workers | 
on easy terms, the « city Real Estate Office en encourages workers who are 
regularly employed, with family i incomes ranging from $800 to $1,360, to 
lease plots of city land on n which to build their own homes. The term of the 
= lease i is 60 ‘years and an initial payment of about ut 25 percent of the value of of 
the site must be paid down before construction can begin. Thereafter the 
7 "prospective I home builder must pay a ground rent of from 35 re to 100 dre. 
per square meter* for his land depending upon the. desirability of the loca- 


The city housing provide standardized construction ma- 
_ 2 These facts were secured by the writer from oral conversations with members of Stock- 
holm’ s Real Estate Department in the summer of 1936 and from the pamphlet entitled “Re- 
cent Government'and Municipal Action for the Solution of the Housing Problem,” which was _ 
7 Given the members of our housing t tour by the housing authorities. = 
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terials ata . cost t of from 10 to 30 percent below the market price. On a site 
where several houses are in process of construction the Real Estate Board 
maintains a a building material depot. Here the worker- owner may obtain 
a all necessary ‘supplies and materials on credit which is ; granted by the city, 
in the form of a loan payable in installments over a period of 30 years. In 
each. instance the credit is determined in advance and commonly i is about _ 
9 percent of the estimated cost of the house, the worker’s labor represent-_ 


Expert housebuilders are maintained by the c city who usu- 


‘counters difficulties i in so doing, and also ¢ give needed instruction in aan 
_ together t the pre- fabricated wooden wall ll sections, with their i inner and outer 

; sheathing laid on in the factory. Doors and windows are also p pre- fabricated 

provided with hardware and ‘fittings so that they can be easily installed. 

_ Once the foundation is completed, a skilled worker who knows something 
of construction can erect his house between sunrise and scene with —_ 


help > of his family. 
‘Th hese attractive cottage homes in a woodland setting, each ¥ with i its aie, 
of land and flower garden, give t the © occupants twice as much sp space for the 
game expenditure as they could obtain in a newly built flat in the e city. | 
And the cottages are eq equipped with almost every modern convenience. In 
addition to a garage or workshop, a toilet and bath i in the basement, many 


of these houses have a good-sized -room, and 


are = all the time. may said that the small 
housing scheme of Stockholm solves the problem of a home of his own in 
the country for only the better p paid workers and as yet a small proportion nn 
of th these. Whether tl the larger floor "space and healthful il surroundings of of _— 


- cottage homes will tend to increase th ita size of families in this ¢ group remains ~ 


~ Within the last few ‘years: the | Government of Sweden mn been pro- 


The ‘published statistical studies of Professor Gunnar. Myrdal 
and Professor Karl A. Edin have awakened the reading public i in Sweden 
to the fact that, if the national birth rate continues to decline : at the 
present rate, the shrinkage i in population, already apparent, will assume 
; a proportions in the not distant future. La: ast year the Swedish 


a population trends. and ‘this commission submitted its report ‘early it in 


7 i> 1937-4 * The statement makes it clear that the present Swedish birth ra 
Par: The Report i is fully. summarized i in the New York Times, February 14, 1937, by the Times 


& . 
~ 


about 30 level ‘necessary to maintain a sta- 
tionary population. . About one-half of all Swedish families have > only ‘one | 
ic child or none. In the city of Stockholm conditions with respect ect to birth r rates 
are even worse than in the nation as a whole. Fewer. than 5 p 
families: resident in Stockholm have three children or more and less than _ > 


12 percent have two children. The birth rate in Stockholm is only ; 36 per- : 
of ane necessary for The Committee declares that 


- to one- third, and for the remaining one-sixth to shave a at least four children. q 


tis significant that popular « debate on the committee’s ‘conclusion, which — 


is ‘supported by an abundance of statistical detail, has not failed to em- 


-phasize the fact that the population question i is with 
peste ‘condition of the people question.” The argument goes that unless the 


average ge plain citizen is given greater economic security and better living» 


_ conditions there is little le hope of raising the birth rate. on tan 

To those visitors who see only. the beautiful setting of the city of Stock- 
aa its attractive new housing, its air of busy prosperity, the economic | 


sections of the commission report will come as a The 


in the rural areas that it chiefly prevails. Jae eimeineigl 
os It is significant t that the Committee laid a heavy share of responsibility 
- for the ie disturbingly low birth : rate il in Sweden to the highly 1 restricted space 
in the modern housing units. According | to the r report, Swedish architects 
_and builders, in their zeal to » rehouse workers in in modern flats, have pro- 
duced a standardized tenement of one room and kitchen. More than 40 
_ percent of all Swedish urban families having more than three children and 
over half of all working class families with more than three children’ live in| 
_ tenements of this type. The consequence is a condition of home-overcrowding 


i many Swedish towns and even rural communities which the Commission a 


me t of living conditions among the working « classes during the 
_ last two decades, the Committee concludes that i it has been due not so — 


band and wife. may be fairly comfortable in one room and a hiiiaen But 
if there are also three children, “‘one doing its lessons, another dine a 
®t should be kept in ‘mind that these large families constitute a small percentage of of the 


total familiesofSweden, 
6° The English Housing A\ Act of 1935 was directly designed to correct this evil. 
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soldiers, an and the third a spell of earache, while the father—who ison 
_ night shift—wants to sleep in the daytime, the matter is quite fenee. a 
Faced by the necessity of gravely reducing their standard of living, many 
_ parents of the working class re 
_ two. As is ; well known, recent studies of the birth rate in Sweden show 
: larger families in the high income groups than among wage earners. i 
_ But home overcrowding in Sweden is not confined to the working « class. 
: - Especially i is this true in Stockholm where a middle class couple cannot 
= more than two children without overcrowding. A man with an in- 
ome of, say, $2,250 a year thinks nothing of paying from one-fourth to 
one-third of his i income in rent for a three- or four-room flat. Undoubtedly 


a rising. The Committee declares that such comforts and luxuries as marble 
a _ bath tubs and electric refrigerators, are coming to be regarded as of more 
4 a than children. Probably the high rents in Stockholm and re 
a. e are in no small measure due to the insistent demand of tenants for _ 
pee eset ving is this situation that leads the Committee to declare that 
_ the present population trend in Sweden cannot be reversed by economic 
reforms only, however important these may be. A new ideology is required; 
the nation’s youth must be helped to realize the values that inhere in 
- family life, the importance of the family institution to the State, and the 
- fact that the future of the Swedish nation depends upon her children. ; 
_ _ However, the Committee admits that s so oO long a as — in n tiny, 


is to be expected. The effects of low incomes oie large families are analyzed 
4 
by the Commission at great length and a are re of wide general significance. 
_. The poorer urban families with more 4 
large families with undernourishment. As the investigation 
= fella consume less butter, egg: eggs, fresh vegetables and fruit than families — 
on the same income level with fewer or no children. The facts and figures — = 
presented by the Committee show clearly enough that Swedish pro: prosperity, 
~~ much admired by peoples o! of « other lands, has as yet touched only an 
fringe of the population. In terms of industrial development and of housing © 


_ great advances have been made i in some > directions but it in others conditions ; 


have remaine a 
the poorer classes can protect themselves S against complete eleeminee, 7 
Thoroughly aroused by this situation the Swedish Government 
_ launched a program designed to effect reforms. In the ~ place the State — 
_ is embarked on a policy of eradication of the one room and kitchen type of 


dwelling. The immediate program calls for (1) the ‘subsidized production 


ge 


of housing i in urban communities for 20,000 families of three or more chil 
dren, at a cost of 200 m million kronor (about . nen 000), of which go per- 
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cent is a State loan. The completion of this plan is set five or six years 
7 ahead. Up to the present the State has granted « about one-third of this — 


amount. In addition, @) the Government pootion, | in the houses intended 


urban housing program n has sth completed the rent subsidies will: amount 


to more than $14,000,000 annually.” 


The first grant for the p provision of dwellings for large families was made 
by the Swedish renga in 1935 and an initial sum — $3,000,000 7 


State loans are granted on very favorable terms on the understanding that 
the State has the right to fix the rentals. The building sites are provided free 


of charge by the towns or cities which also subscribe the capital needed a 


over and above the State grant. Administrative control of these dwellings 
is vested in the municipalities. 
In 1936-37 the city of Stockholm itself built 17 170 flats, containing 509° 
ae exclusive of kitchens, for the benefit of large families. These flats 
average nearly three r rooms per dwelling it in addition to kitchens. Stockholm 
has also helped to 
erection of flats for larger families. The first company called Family 
Dwellings, Ltd. (4. -B. Familjebéstader) was, “organized in co-operation 
with the well known co- -operative society HLS. B. and i in 1936-37 provided 
324. flats for large families in the so-called ““D-houses”® of the Society. A 
‘ second Society with the same purpose is called Homes i in Stockholm, Ltd. 
-B. Stockholmshem). This’ organization is -municipally owned has 
- only recently started operations. In the year 1937-38 it plans to erect about 
600 flats totalling 2,000 rooms, of which half will be let to large families. 
mar stated above, the families of three children or more housed 1 in 1 these - 
a flats will rece receive direct assistance in the form of “family, allowances” from 
- the State still further reducing t their rents. For a family with 3 children 
under 1 16 years” the standard rent fixed for the flat will be reduced by 3c 30. 
percent; for one of 4 children by 40 percent; and for a family of 5 children 
or r more by 50 percent. This means that a family of 3 children will pay only | 
50 ke kronor (about $139.77) a year for rent of a modern apartment of three ; 


* ‘rooms s and kitchen, while a family of 5 children will } pay only about $102 7 


an n impressive variety of conveniences s that he c could not not otherwise se obtain. 
7 Mauritz Bonow, Sweden: Its Economic and Social Life, published by Le Comité officiel : 

pour la participation "de la Suede a |’Exposition Internationale de Paris en 1937, p. 56. 
8 No initial payment is required for occupancy of these houses. On the other hand the. 

tenants may not own them after a period of years, as in the case of A and B houses, for which 7 
_ down payments of 10 percent and § percent respectively of the cost of the aie are required 
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-_ his children to sleep behind a closed door. In addition he has a — 
_ bathroom, a well equipped kitchen, central heating, hot water and a toilet. — 

7 a Moreover, as none of the buildings is more than 25-35 feet wide, all flats — 
have windows on both sides and may be thoroughly ventilated. They are 

also sunnier than houses of the older type and many have balconies bright. 


a : with flowers. The State stipulates that créches and play-rooms in charge of 
" experts shall be provided in or near these large-family houses. The writer | 
_ has recently seen these establishments in Stockholm and can testify to their 
airy, sanitary character and to the expertness of the nurses and play di- : 
rectors in charge. Mothers forced by the low wage of the father to enter 
_ paid employment, may - confidently leave their children of all ages, from 
_ infants in arms to older school children, in the care of these trained helpers. 
The children of school age are - organized into “clubs” where the special : 
interests of these boys and girls are given a chance for expression.2 _ 
a Despite the very solid advantages offered by these new housing units to 
large families, , the question will no doubt intrude itself into the minds of — 
-many Americans whether flats of three (sometimes two) rooms and a 
"kitchen afford sufficient space for families of from five to seven members. 
Certainly overcrowding is present in the latter instance if not in o 
_ former. Up to now the floor space allowed for workers’ flats and for many 
_middle- -class dwellings is the lowest in Europe. Will not the Government — 
have to move still farther i in the direction of providing really commodious 
homes for larger families before the effect of its new ew housing policy in increas- 
ing the birth rate will be in harmony with its hopes? Furthermore, will not 
Sweden, like every other a advanced country, have to take under considera- 
tion the basic question of the grossly unequal distribution | of the national 
“income in its bearing | on the birth rate? The fact that prosperity has 
touched only the fringe of the population i is not peculiar to Sweden but is 
true of the United States and of aad highly industrialized ne ry of the 
West in in varying degrees 
The conclusion of the Swedish 


housing « conditions and even a more equitable distribution of national 


income will not of themselves materially raise the birth rate is probably 
sound. In countries of sharply falling birth r rates like Sweden, England, 
_ Switzerland, France and the United States people have become accustomed 


on mores. No doubt a new ideology w wi 


diminishing birth rates in terms oa population decline. Signs ai are not acy 
_ that this policy may be put to work in America in the not distant future. 


= _ But even if a social plan of providing more spacious, convenient and | in- 
Social in Upsala, Almauist a and Wicksell Co., 1937. 
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expensive housing for those couples desire families of three or 
children will not of itself solve the problem of tumbling birth rates, such a 

policy marks a long step forward i in removing existing deterrents to large 


- families. For housing authorities i in the United States, soon to be embarked 


"should furnish food for serious The writer has been told 
prominent housing authority that when the first large housing units to be 7 
built by P.W.A. funds" were being planned in W. ashington the architects 
insisted on the most expensive building materials and flooring throughout 
- the projects. When it appeared that the dwellings s would | be so costly as to 
_ make the rents prohibitive for poor families, it was at once proposed to cut 
down the floor space by eliminating one room or more. Such a plan would 
appear to follow closely in the wake of the policy earlier adopted i in Sweden’ 
_and now abandoned as a serious social error. Although | the crude birth rate 
in the United States is about 3 points higher than in Sweden. n, our people 
8s - should not sit back in | complacent indifference to the existence of a a —_— 
ti problem i in this country. By 1965 the differential that now exists be- | 
_ tween the crude birth rate and the true birth rate will probably have dis- 
appeared. But if by that time the intrinsic ‘reproductive tendency of the 
population has fallen toa level a as low as that in Sweden (70 percent of the 
replacement level according to the Committee’s Report), toward the —_ 


of the century “there will be established a trend toward very rapid natt natural - 


pore does not represent any attempt to give financial aid and encourage- 
a to large families, as in Sweden, but i is due solely to to the fact that the 


“less. At the outset of an extensive p! program of public housing, i it would seem 
highly important that housing authorities and the public in general clearly 
recognize the relationship that exists between size of dwelling units and the 
- national birth rate. If it is desirable that the United States maintain a _ 
stabilized population, even at a somewhat lower level than at present, a 
far-sighted housing policy would appear to dictate special r rental privileges 
granted to the larger families selected to be tenants of the new dwellings, 7 
as as well as assistance to parents in the form of nurseries, ‘supervised play- a 
- grounds and children’s clubs. If Sweden, with a population of slightly over 
" «6 000,000 and less per capita wealth than the United States, has vigorously — 


adopted these policies, surely « our own country can afford to pay this price 


toward the end of a stabilized population. 


10 Fifty- on such units are in process of construction or are now completed and occupied. _ 
1 See Frank Lorimer, “The Significance of Imminent Population | Changes i in the United 


States,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 15, July 1937 
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ROADLY conceived, technology is the most important single i in 
RB producing, integrating and destroying cultural phenomena. Tech- 
nology includes all tools, machines, utensils, weapons, instruments, 
_ housing, clothing, communicating and transporting devices and the skills 
by which we produce and use them. Social institutions and their so-called — : 
-non-material concomitants such as values, morals, manners, wishes, hopes, — 
3 fears and attitudes 4 are directly and indirectly de dependent upon technology 


i is not technological determinism because all human activities are 


a conditioned by man’s biological nature, his physical environment and the 
technological and other cultural limitations to his manipulation of i inorganic — 
and organic materials. Consequently there is constant reciprocal interac- 

tion between technology and all other aspects of culture. Thus, the com. 
‘mon distinction between material and non-material culture is unrealistic 
and unscientific. It is an aspect of that type of analysis I once — The The 
Fallacy of Explanation by Reduction. 
if they are to be more than mere word juggling, the generalizations of 
social science must be derived by the a approved methods of natural science. 
- Many ‘political scientists firmly believe their data cannot be studied in 
this manner. Their orientation is toward history, logic and law which are 
often far removed from cultural realities. Like the classical economists, 
- they regard their data as logical abstractions rather than sense-observable 
natural phenomena. ’ They proceed by deduction from a priori “first prin- 
ciples” rather than by induction from empirical data. 
Some political scientists, however, are more realistic. For them, political 
_ activity is merely one aspect of integral group behavior; they notice all 
relevant psychologic, biologic, geographic, institutional and technological 
factors. They count, classify, generalize, test and develop instruments for 
more accurate observation and measurement. They are building an institu- 
tional, or sociological, political science. Recent studies of pressure politics, 
_ the press, non-voting, straw-voting, measuring public opinion, ‘studies in 
administrative personnel and techniques, tax procedures, city-manage- 
; ment systems, etc., are cases in point. But the influence of technology on 
_ political reality is still neglected. Standard texts on state government sel- 
_ dom refer to the recent technological revolution. The Political Science Review 


and The Political Science Quarterly for 1930-1935 inclusive, have only 

-- 1 Read Bain, , “The Concept of Complexity in Sociology: II,” Social Forces, March 1930, 
376-377. Fora good critique of the material and non-material culture e concept, see M. Chou- — 
kas, ‘The Concept of Cultural Lag Re-examined,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., » 1, Oct 1, Oct. 1936, 7527 a 
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article "dealing with this subject. One must mention the brilliant initial 
on “Government in a Technological Society” in The American 
carried out in the succeeding pages, Professor Beard i is said to have pion 
‘that no one will use the book. In “A Program for Research in Political 
Science,” 19335. an eminent man makes no reference to technological or 


of twenty- -nine, entitled he Doctrine of Industries Affected with Public 
Interest” and he deals only with conservation? 


_ My purpose is to consider some implications of technological change | for 
the legislative r reorganization. . Though I shall deal primarily with structure, 
itn must be remembered that both structure and function are merely terms 


for analyzing the groupal activities which constitute e political reality. It is | 


“limited type of we call political.” The concept 
0 of legislative, executive, and judicial branches is an unrealistic logical 
_ scheme which is always violated i in actual practice. . This is equally true of 
the more realistic fivefold functional scheme: legislative, “managerial, ad- 


tec and judicial. Political activity, as | Park and Burgess 


_ groups, with the methods of arriving at corporate or group co consensus,’ and, 


I would add, with carrying out the group » decisions. Po 5 ag 
7 Hence, all five (or more) political functions always must be be performed E by 
all the so-called branches of government, as well as by every group in any 
“Society. The political function goes on continuously it in all forms of societal 
organization. Therefore, in the legislative organization, on, the | other 


staff, legislative, judicial, managerial and administrative functions are con on 
stantly observable. Likewise, everything that goes on outside of political 
organization is functionally interactive with the political institution and is — 
2 Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Gov » “Underlying © 
Conditions, Technique of Industry”; Charles A. and William. Beard, The American Leviathan, 
New York, 1930, chap. I, “(Government in a Technological Society”; see also C. A. Beard’s _ 
_ American Government and. Politics, 7th ed., New York, 1935, chap. XV, “Natural Resources,” 7 
chap. XVI, “Communication and Transportation,” ‘chap. XIX, “Health, Safety, etc.,” for 
_ some implications of modern technology for government; see also J. T. Young, The New 
American Government, 3rd ed., New York, 1933; and Recent Social Trends, chaps. XXV and 
= XXVII, New York, 1933, for influences of technology on governmental functions. William 
: Beard, “Technology and Political Boundaries,” Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., August 1931, §57-572; 
a William F, Willoughby, “A Program for Research in Political Science,” ibid., February 1933, 
a 1-23. Leonard D. White in Public Administration, New York, 1926, on page 467, mentions in 
one short paragraph that office equipment has been completely transformed during the last — 
_ ten years, but he shows no realization that these _— have had any great influence on the 
Park and E. W. Burgess, ‘Introduction to to the Science of ‘Chicago, 1924, 
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reciprocally to it. As says, the raw of government | 
is found in “the actually performed ic le egislating-administering- adjudicating 
- activities o of the nation and in the streams and currents of activity that - 
gather among the people and rush into these spheres.”* 
Therefore, legislative structure and function always include the 
_ agerial, administrative, technical and judicial f functions performed by the — 
legislature, and are influenced by the interests and activities of all other — 
groups a and institutions in the political z area. All these groups are reciprocally 
_ interactive with all other groups in society. As Bentley well says, there 
is no such thing as the interest of society as a whole;: there i is only the 
interest of particular groups, ; and government is the adjustment or balanc- 
ing of these interests. 


_ The interests or activities of groups are re always mediated by technology. 


Groups and their activities are generated, conditioned and destroyed by 


technological changes, by the mediation of machines. It must be oie, wo 


ines in makes and \ uses ie, i is no ) machine, has no o meaning, and is 


Criticisms ‘of state government have been mostly concerned with ad- 


_ ministrative reorganization. Since 1917 about half of the states have done © 


_ something along this line, largely by attempting to increase the governor's s 
power, to shorten the ballot, to collect the numerous gen ee 


_ have tinkered up a few obviously failing parts of the governmental machine, - ae 
- mainly administrative, without seeing the necessity for a thorough over- 
hauling, or perhaps for a new model. Our chief interest in this paper is 
with ‘the legislature, but it follows from our foregoing analysis that the — 
whole political "structure, legislative, administrative, judicial, , managerial 
nd technical, both local and state, must be involved in any reorganization 


a 
Bed will meet the needs of our technologically mediated culture. 


_ 4 Op. cit., p. 180. In “A Socialized State,” Commonwealth Review, Eugene, Oregon, April 


1921, 193 pp., I outlined a reorganization pe A government from the point of view of soci- 


_ ology, but without proper attention to the technological factors. 
5 Ibid., pp. 220, 264. For a recent sociological analysis of the political process, see K. 


Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, L. Wirth and E. Shils, translators, New York, 1936, pp. 97- : 


_ § See the writings of A. E. Buck, J. M. Mathews, J. A. Fairlie, G. A. Weber, W. F. Dodd _ 


— the reports of administrative reorganization commissions in Illinois, New York, Massa- 


chusetts, Minnesota, Tennessee and Oregon, 
= 
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— Just what are some of these changes which make fundamental reorganiza- 
tion necessary? Basically, they center around transportation and com- 
“munication which have revolutionized industrial production and distribu- y 
‘ti, which i in turn have changed enormously the daily lives of the people. 7 
Space - and time have shrunk, but state government is still essentially the 
same as it was in a slow moving, slow thinking, handicraft, agricultural age. 
It cannot do its work well enough and fast enough to meet the needs of an 
industrial age. Legislative problems are increasingly involved with tech- 
‘nological problems. Eloquent o orations about the rights of man and abstract 
freedom throw little light upon traffic control, sanitation, health and public 
“utility regulation. These are technical matters and re require legislators who | 
can think in terms of technological necessities. Furthermore, these e problems | 


cannot be solved without reference to ) regional ande even national considera- 


and a governmental organization designed 
3 organized for the kind of work that must be done. ae s. 

a Tt he new / technology h has destroyed 1 many c old Id alignments a and old  loy: alties. 


are ‘closely related to changes. New types social 
integration are dependent upon the printed word, the radio, the cinema, 
— 
science, new machines, rapid movement from place to to place and the still 
more diffusion of of what 1 As happening t thousands of miles 


tice. _ The expert is an object of suspicion and contempt, especially in the 
determination of policies. Much of the day’ s work can be done only by 
_ experts b but frequently these technical positions are held by men who are 
expert only at serving politicians. It is interesting to compare ‘modern | 


business swith s state government. The former has responded to technological | 
: imperatives to a much greater degree than the latter has. In business, the - 
expert and scientist with their technical | knowledge and skill have come 
a into their own. Responsibility i is fixed; integration, efficiency and response 
_to the changing interests and demands of consumers are highly developed. 
While we should not press the analogy too far, particularly as to effects 
“upon general social well being, it is still possible that government may learn 


a great deal from modern business ss organization and practice. _ 


| 
a — 
Ons PISIALOTS Cease TO Think If) Terms OF The Asreat state OF A 
— 
7 nological factors. Kinship, landholding, religion and localism are replaced | ta 
_ by interest groupings, labor and employer organizations, and tremendous 
— 
| 
m of the results is a great increase of governmental functions. Almost all of | ae a 
: them are a more or less direct result of technological changes and demand ee 
technical knowledge for their proper performance; but the state govern- 
men Pmains eccentia in dition Oroanization and prac_ q 
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— 
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_ In order to make these matters more concrete, we shall examine briefly 
some of the more marked technological changes i in Ohio from 1880 to 1930. 
Their implications for state government are obvious to commonsense, but a 
7 great deal of intensive scientific research will have to be done before we 
can see the whole picture. What new classes and groups s have been created? 
; 4 What, precisely, are their problems, and how are they related to o other a 
_ groups, to the whole society?’ What technical knowledge and skill are n now 
available for their solution? What is needed which i is now unknown? T he a 


- following figures : suggest hundreds of i important questions for sociological 


determination of governmental policies and their proper administration. Tt 
_is safe to say that much more is known about these matters than the present 7 

governmental or, organization enables us to use. Perhaps the best argument for - 

thorough reorganization is that it would enable us to use to better « ad- 

"vantage the scientific knowledge and technological devices we now possess. — 

Because « of ou our inability to do t this, we are paying mu much too much ‘for ‘what 

a Let us glance briefly at some of the technological contrasts between the 
Ohio of 1880 and that of 1930. The population increased from 35198, 062 | to 
6, 646, 697. In 1880, only two cities were over 100 ,000, and only fifteen had 

---- 10,000 or over. Int 1930, eight were over 100,000, one over a million, an- 
_ other over a half-million a and fifty- -nine over I 10,000. ‘The number of farms 
decreased from 247,189 to 219,296, but the value of farms jumped from — 
a little over a billion dollars to over two billion. The value of farm imple- — 
ments and machinery increased from $122. 00 to $470. oo per farm. Horses 
decreased from 73 »478 to 494,947; mules increased from 19,481 to 31,356, - 

but the 8,226 work-oxen of 1880 wereallgone. 


= _ The number of manufacturing establishments decreased from m 20, 5699 to 


855 but the value of goods rose from 139° to over $29 


$34. 9 millions to $817. 8 millions. implement. 


from 436 to 19 and their products from $15.5 to $11.4 millions. In 1880, the 
20 canning plants produced $885,105 but in 1930, the 106 plants produced ~ 


$18. gmillions, 
_ In transportation and communication a veritable revolution occurred. In 
1880 there were 774 periodicals, 56 of which were dailies with an average 
_ circulation of 216,000. In 1930, there were only 552 periodicals, but 134 of 
them were dailies with a circulation of close to three million. Railway mile- 
age was 5,415 in 1880; in 1927 it was 8 804, with 3, 486 additional miles of : 
street railways. Because of increased speed, size and number of trains, the 
ton and passenger miles increased at a still greater rate. In 1880, there 
were only 148 8 telephone exchanges i in the U.S., 12 of which were in Ohio 


} 
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with 2878 miles of wire. In 1927, 27, there was 3.6 million miles of wire, 


over a million phones « and over two billion calls in Ohio. In 1930, over 55 


percent - of the farm homes had phones, 29 percent running water and 26 
_ percent electricity. The census does not give telegraph data by states, but 
jn 1880 there were only 110,727 “miles of wire, 31.7 million | messages and 
/ 12,510 stations in the whole U. S. In 1930, for Ohio alone, these ese figures 
would probably have to be multiplied many times. 
In 1880 there | were no automobiles, airplanes, radios, phonographs, sky- 
scrapers or cinemas. There were no o electric lights, fans, refrigerators, 
heaters, air conditioners, sweepers, toasters, irons, washers, and 2 a thousand ; 
other electric gadgets. There were few typew bookkeeping ma- 
chines a and automatic calculators. There has been a revolution i in the tech-— 
nology: - of medicine, particularly i in instruments for mechanical diagnosis, 
_ radiotherapy, the production at and standardization of immune sera and the 


_growing list of biologicals, tos say nothing of : an entirely 1 new ‘cagineesing 


- devices. Derived from these and other technological changes, is the tre- 
proneerot growth of multiple dwellings and the mushroom emergence of | 
Suburbia, both of small importance in 1880. One should mention also the 
multiplication of postal services, school facilities, physical and mental. 
_ mobility with all their attendant modifications of culture. _ een 
_ The foregoing paragraphs just sketch the | tremendous proliferation of 
‘technological devices during the last fifty y y years. What is not known and 
what only intensive research can discover, is how human “nature,—the_ 
“habits, skills, ; and values of peop ople,— —has_ been affected by ‘them. What 
wh new orders of social phenomena ha have been | created? What changes i ins social 
| = organization a are indicated? Many laprscco in social 1 teality have occurred 


‘s 7 blundering common-s -sense. Social science has played | little part i in it. oie ; 
advice of social scientists has been sought, frequently they have 


ae, co-ordinate branches and social contract Pt few know or care who i in- 


vented the typewriter ter, vacuum tube or r dy namo—or when. Their knowledge 
_ of f technology i is little greater or more accurate than that of the man on the ; 
street and they see no connection between it and the social data data with which 
Therefore, since scientific knowledge of how societal has been 
changed by modern technology i is largely lacking, the proposals for reorgan-— 
i3 izing state government in harmony with a technologically mediated culture 
at must be based largely on common-sense. However, in the light o! of the glar- 


ing inadequacy and inefficiency of present state government, ‘such a aplan, 
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_ orone s similar, will be tried : sooner or later. Social scientists should be doing 


7 the basic research necessary to make such a plan succeed. If it were actually 


underlying social realities will be changed. radically by present and pr prospec- 


. A recent writer has said, 


-outworn political boundaries and checks and balances where 
the 1 issues involved are technical.’ Hence, I will not discuss whether the 
‘suggested changes z are constitutional, democratic, American, or in harmony 


with any other ‘Set t of present values. id these prt are implicated i in 


will be easy to revise constitutions, 
Americanism. If the necessary changes. in tructure 
do not occur, political may occur. 


—_ — elected for long terms from a small number ad districts. 

x Continuity should be “provided by the device of overlapping t terms. The 

presiding officer of the legislature should perform the | official, honorary © 
a _ functions of present governors. Most of the other duties now performed by 
7 - governors should be delegated to a State Manager, elected or appointed by 
the legislature for an indefinite term. The manager should appoint the de- 


partment heads who should be responsibletohim. = | 


— staffs of all departments should be selected by a civil service 


= 


y after a fair a 
Ents function is discontinued or + curtailed, employ ees should be | 


transferred, if possible, to other similar work. Otherwise, they should be 

4 paid a generous dismissal honorarium. All temporary employees should be — 

_ hired for the probable duration of the work and be dischargeable only after — 
a fair hearing. All permanent employees should automatically retire at" 
sixty-five under a voluntary contributory pension plan. All employees 

should be encouraged to belong to unions or other "organizations which can 
‘represent them in matters pertaining to ) tenure, p: pay and other ‘employee. 
_ The legislature should be in 1 continuous session. Its chamber should be 
small enough | to discourage oratory. It should operate much like a board of 


Stuart Chase, The Economy of New York, 1934, P- 311. 


866 
operating, certainly it would have to be revised continually because the 
a-mora , and non-ethical. Like the Nile, it sets the boundaries within which 
pe - _a given culture must operate.” One of his imperatives is centralization of 
: recent chortcomings and chow how it micht function in ctate like 
1 
va 
4 
| 


would be done in his office and 
= should be provided. 
hag may be introduced by é any legislator, by the State Manager, or by 
4 any - registered interest group, all of whom should have access to the refer- : 
and drafting services. The Tegistered interest groups should all 


_ functional groups in the community. If the Legislature decides to ontiiee 


a bill, it t should be circulated to all interest groups a and be e available t to — 


“wide deca has | clapeed, perhaps 1 ninety days. During this period, it 
should be illegal for anyone, individual or interest group representative, to 
try to influence legislators except by y argument in in open scotion, 
but the legislature should receive all petitions and interest group com- 
munications concerning the proposed law and have the j power to call any - 

person al and compel his attendance. ~The legislature should always act as 
: unit; there should be no committees. More than a majority, perhaps two- 
. thirds of all members, should concur before a bill can become a lav law. There 
n is no reason why a a law should not go into effect immediately, or at the dis- 
cretion of the legislature, ; since the referendum cannot be invoked until it © 


has been operating fora year. 
oF If the legislature fails to consider a bill or acts negatively on it, the 
“initiative may be used. This should be made more difficult than is the case 
_ in most states at present. The same is true of the referendum. The proper 
7 procedure is for the people to influence the legislature by means of interest 
_ group pressure, or by using the election and recall—the recall only as a 

last resort. Judges should all be appointed and not be subject to recall, but - 

every six or eight years the people in their jurisdictions should have a 
chance to vote on whether they should be retained. The legislature may 
- submit amendments to the Constitution which can be adopted on nly by the 

people in a | general election and should require at least a majority of all 
votes cast in the preceding presidential election. It should be more difficult 

to propose an amendment to the Cons Constitution by in initiative e than to propose 
an ordinary, law, but it should be pos possible. 
We cannot t discuss the judiciary except to say that the Supreme Court | 
should not be able to declare a law “unconstitutional” unless it is clearly 
‘contradictory to an existing | law; then it must declare the latter “unconsti- 


cs tutional.” The Court must pass upon all laws before | they ¢ go into ie 
, sift holds by a three- -fourths \ vote that a law \ violates the Constitution, it 


: "must re return it to the legislature with suggestions as to -o how it may be made _ 
: it thinks that is impossible, must suggest a proper 
constitutional amendment t to an what the legislature has i in mind. 7 
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_ directors except that the press should always be present. Actual sessions ; Bt). 
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‘ei is also the duty of the Court to see that specific acts s do not get it into the | 
Constitution. For example, if the Constitution gives tl the legislature the 
“taxing power, there is no place in the Constitution for a 4 millage limitation 
on real estate (which now exists in Ohio an and several other states) and no 
law levying taxes, ei either as to kind or amount, could ever be declared 
The legislature must fill vacancies in its membership between elections . 


from nominations made | by the ‘registered interest groups in the district. 
' Each group may submit | only | one name. They may also submit petitions 
or other evidence in support of their nominee. . Regular. elections should be 
7 by non- -partisan, preferential ballot. There should be no primary — 


teh his term will carry him beyond the retirement age « of onploriog He 
should have completed successfully at least one year of graduate work in 
of social science in an accredited university, present a * 


No candidate should be lowed publicly or in his own 
behalf or for another candidate and no paid advocate should be allowed — 
to speak for him. Groups: favoring his candidacy should be permitted to 
spend only a limited amount—and it should be small. His merits and de- 
merits should be discussed by citizens, the press, , and the various ‘interest: 
groups. It should ber regarded as fundamentally un- American and a 
_ democratic for a man to seek this office for personal or interest group — 

‘reasons. The office should seek the man—a citizen of known capacity and 
integrity, who i is willing t to serve his state to the best of his ability. -_ a 
“ Thiei is a skeletonic outline of a state legislature in the age of machines. 

; Wh hat are the cultural realities, technologically mediated, which make such 
a scheme, or one ‘similar to to it, reasonable? What are the conditions ina 
‘state like Ohio which make such a proposal worthy of consideration? — 

The legislature should be small in number and sit in a small room because 
7. it should not be a debating society. The technological changes in science - 
have destroyed forever the of sane control. 


-§ Meaningful c communication wn by t the spoken word becomes increasingly diffi- 
e. T government is best which 

"governs , most—and most st efficiently. Government by hortatory talk is 5 the 
acme of inefficiency, especially in states like Ohio where there | are 4,201 


political units voting on men and measures. — 


= 

should be large enough to attract competent men thousand 
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There are > still 88 counties in Ohio as there were in 1851. These counties — 


horse and buggy, ox- x-cart rt days. These « counties s} $38, 081,510 i in 1 1914, 
about $7.37 per capita. In 1931, , they ‘spent $85,531,850, or $12. 7° per 
_ capita. | In that period, population increased about 30 per cent while county 


"was doubtless as peaerye or more. At the n moment, it is difficult to say just 
how much the people of Ohio spend for all | their governmental ac activities. 
It is still more difficult to tell what they get for it and quite impossible to 

tell what they s. should be getting. cost of maintaining all 


_ there were 21 states with a lower cost than Ohio; in 1931, only three. The 

- lowest state in n 191s and 1931 was South Cusclins with $1. 64 and $7.24, af 
+4 increase of over 340 percent. The highest state in both years, Nevada, rose 
$10. 36 to $26.80, an increase of about 160 percent.® 

"Tei is notorious that the tax burden has increased alarmingly in all de- 

of The services: rendered have also increased 


increase of 130 percent, w while increased 34 1915, 


must be more radical and than far undertaken. 

The accompanying chart shows a suggested consolidation of the 88 

15 legislative districts. Seven of them are essentially metro- 
politan areas, four with two or more representatives. The unit of repre- 

_ sentation is sana 300,000 (close to the congressional quota) and the 

_ area is such that any citizen can visit the county seat and return to his — 


residence i in a half day. Even i in such large. counties, modern communica-— - 


in short, upon fosongeing However, the proposed scheme i is a 
pot approximation to these desiderata and changes could be made as 
conditions demand. Of course, the county governments should be of the 
commission-managet type with preferential ballot. follow 
general outline of the state government. 


y: Nothing need be said in defense of the one house legislature. ai the 


_ last twenty years, it has become almost axiomatic with political scientists. 

8 Information from the Ohio Institute, 150 E. Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

* Financial Statistics of States, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1915, p. 92; 1931, p. 88. oe 

oP. W, Wager, “State Centralization i in North Carolina,” “Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., November 


wd 1931, 996-1003; V Wm. R. Bradshaw, “ County Managerial Tendencies in Missouri,” idid., oe 
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was the case in any of the present counties fifty years ago. Proper ty 
icting would disregard present county lines and be based upon an in- 
| ty, 
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In connection with the above ‘scheme, it is interesting to note that Senator 
Norris’ s original proposal w was for one house of 20~30 members, with four-_ 
— terms at “good” salaries, in continuous session, elected on a non-— 
| ballot." Political exigencies required some modification, but the 


form adopted may prove to a great step in state government. 
_ Some may object that 25 men at $5,000 a year, plus $2,000 for each of | 
hae secretaries is too much to spend for legislation. Suppose we allow 
$50,000 for the Reference and Drafting Bureau, as against the $10,000 
actually spent in 1 19355, and $50,000 for printing, supplies and incidentals, — 
although under our system ngeintion snd supplies would be g greatly 1 reduced. 
_ This makes a total of $275,000 a year as against the $1,166,000 actually 
spent by Ohio for legislation in 1934-35." 2 Even if the cost of the legislative 
. function were $500,000 a year, it would be less than one-half of one percent 
of the total budget as s of 19355, to: say nothing of rendering ‘much better | 
7 service. (The cost in most states for the legislature 1 is from 2-3 percent of 
the bi budget.) The state judiciary cost over $850,000 o in 1935, Boards and 
Commissions, $3.5 millions and all administration, $8. 25 millions. Ob- 
~ viously, ou: our legislative ey expense is quite low ¢ compared to its admitted i im- 
_ portance. If we were getting expert legislative service, with a state manager 
in place of the pr present cumbersome, overlapping inefficiency, we probably | 
could furnish all present state services for half the cost and do a much better 
___ A question of great importance is that o of Boards and Commissions. If 
their work is technical, they have no right to exist; if they are policy making 
bodies, they ‘Tepresent delegated legislative power. They are thus: necessary 
7 under present conditions because policy-making i is a continuous function, 
= and our legislatures are adjourned most of | the time. . Under pit proposed _ 


them could be abolished. But | it should be borne i in ‘mind that when the | 


pemeanial, aladaaalione and technical staffs. Therefore, : all or most of 


“of his department, that i is, , he is a a policy- maker within the statutory limits. 
-of his function. He also’ necessarily performs judicial functions and hence 
this should be formally recognized by a sy stem of administrative courts. 


ba Some employees should not be placed under classified civil service. This 
‘is particularly true of positions w which involve managerial or Close personal 


professors Let us consider higher education. The Advainiabranee of Educa- 


11 J. P. Senning, “Nebraska Provides for a One-House Legislature,” Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
_ February 1935, 69-74. For unicameral superiority, see W. F. Willoughby, Principles of 
Legislative Organization and Administration, Washington, D. C., 1934, pp. 222-234. See also : 
the 1933 revision of The Model State Constitution, with articles on legislature, H. W. Dodds; is 
executive, John A. Fairlie; budget, A. E. Buck; judiciary, W. F. Dodd; counties, R_ S. Childs. 


8 Ohio Director of Finance, 1935, Re — p. 279. — 
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~ tion von appoint t the president of a university with the aid and advice of 
the immediately concerned interest groups. When a vacancy occurs, the 
faculty of the university, the alumni of the institution, and perhaps the 
students, the State College T Teacher’s Association or Union and possibly 7 
_ several other interest groups, _ should each have the right to present to the 
: Administrator of Education the name of a man who meets the qualifica- 
tions previously established by i it. From this list, and after considering the 
arguments of all registered interest groups that care to make their represen-_ 


tations, ‘the of should make the appointment. 


don ondé apply. Any i interest g group » thet c can name a candidate can 1 also 
start action for his removal. If it is a question of sanity or health, a board 
consisting of the heads of the state medical and psychiatric institutions 

_ would pass upon the case; if it is a question of competence or conduct, a 

_ board consisting of one appointed by the president’s professional organiza- 
tion, one by the Department of Education and a third by these two should 

_ hear the case. Or the Legislature on its own initiative may institute such a 
hearing by a similarly ‘constituted board any president, — 
manager, or head of any state department or - institution. In all such cases, 
the recommendations should be advisory, not mandatory; the final re- 
sponsibility for the discharge should rest upon the authority that appointed > 

the officer. The Legislature should have the power of interpellation for all 


_ managerial and administrative heads as well as for the heads of all regis- 


It is obvious that professors, like private secretaries, should not be 


selected by a classified civil service procedure. The Legislature might 
_ legitimately prescribe the general qualifications for college teachers but the 7 
: "president of the school should have wide latitude and final responsibility. 
However, he should not be able to discharge a professor except under a 
procedure similar to the one outlined for his own discharge. In a college, 7 
everybody except the president, deans, professors, business managers, and © - 


private secretaries of professors and administrative officers should be under — 


‘ ae back of it may be stated in three propositions. First, , they represent 
vital centers of societal energy at present « expressing itself in various forms 


of « open, secret and even corrupt lobbying and socially detrimental propa- 
ganda. ‘This energy should be utilized and for 


_ % For a general summary of this, see Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., May 1935, 
. “Pressure Groups and Propaganda”’; see also E. P. Herring, Group Representation Before Con- 
| gress, Washington, D. C. (Brookings Institution), 1929, and his Public Administration and the 
Public Interest, New York, 1936; P. Odegard, Pressure Politics: The History of the Anti- 


: New York, 1928. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND S$ STATE GOV ERN) M 


itical life \ vould be much more away if it were e expressed 


close and important to the people, it tends to become a | laughing st stock. 
Only about half the eligible electors now vote. It is true that social conan 
_can be utilized to increase the vote | about ten percent, as Merriam and Gos- 
> nell have shown," but it is somewhat disillusioning to think of the great 
_ apathy ar and cynical indifference which surrounds suffrage. We have to drum 
. up voting interest like barkers at a sideshow and even then we fail. When 
: a man will sell his vote fora a cigar or give i it to ) the loudest shouter, democ- 
racy 1s sick. Dodd says there are two functions state government should | 
perform, “Do the State Business Efficiently,” and “Provide Effective 
- Popular Control Over Policies.”® We fail in both. If we can integrate the 
_ interest groups with the policy-making function, citizens will have a a vital 
‘personal i interest in government. Under these proposals, they will not vote 
so often, but they will be voting for able men worthy of respect and con- 
fidence, for men who must assume great scepuedildlilien but who are given 
adequate power to discharge them responsibly. 
" Third, since policy-making is a continuous function, the interest groups — 
should be playing an effective part in it all the time. This is provided for by 
allowing them to suggest and oppose bills, make nominations for managerial, 
administrative, and judicial officers, and by making them 


three functions should not be exercised very often. Hence, it is porn rather 
_ difficult to invoke them, but they must be available to provide for adequate 
popular « control. This is especially true if we achieve non- -partisan politics, 
an apparent necessity if if political activity is tox consist ¢ of rational considera-_ 
tion of men and measures. Under the party system, , the m men we vote for 
are often tools of the political bosses and predatory c classes and the so- called 
issues are usually fictitious bogies and fantastic promises to frighten. and 
_cajole i ignorant and uninterested voters. 
_ These proposals are based on the theory that societal phenomena are” 
largely mediated by technology and that much of our governmental struc. 
ture antedates the age of machines. The actual business of go government is - 
: done largely by machines, but the machinery of government creaks in levery . 
_ bearing. We must of necessity use technical knowledge and skill in public 


STS. 


business, but the o organization of state g government, and often its s personnel, 


Merriam and H. F. Gosnell, Non- n-voting: Causes « Methods of Control, 
1924; H. F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote: An Experiment | In Stimulating Voting, Chicago, 1927. 7 


from 68.6 to 77.5 and from m 49.8 t 8 to 59.9 respectively; ; in loc local elections, from 35.3 to 47. 3 and 


Walter F. Dodd, State Government, New York, 1928, p. 568, 


Second, pol ] 
___-virtue of their group activities. This is the logical and psychological basis — oe 
| 
— 
“ 
7 
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toward natural science, both as to method and point of view. Societal in- a 


ventions must be made which will enable us to integrate with governmental 


anachronisms. The sini of t government must be reoriented 


‘structure and function the mechanical inventions and technological factors” 
which create, modify and mediate human group behavior. Political scien- 


tists must realize that their data are the societal implications of the factory, 
‘the automobile, the airplane, the printing press, the _— system, the 


~ Technology « creates and destroys groups; it modifies th those that survive; : 
these groups are the fundamental societal realities with which government. 


must deal; more accurately, they are the very stuff of the political institution. 
They must become an integral, functional part of political organization. 
_ Men make machines, but they also are are made by machines. 7 7 a 


- See Annals ; Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., January 1935, “Radio: The Fifth Estate.” 
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AMERICAN SYSTEM OF STATE MEDICINE 


Church, Vi irginia 
N Journal the Michigan ‘State Medical Society for February 1936 


there appeared an article on “Medical Practice in Sweden.” It was 
written by Dr. B. H. Larsson M.D., himself a native of Sweden, and 
it told about the system of State online that has existed in that c country 


since 1662. But Dr. Larsson felt called upon to to begin h his article with a a pro- 


_-yersive and leaned over backwards in a footnote alibi saying that he had . 
invariably declined to speak or write on this subject before. This first 
- deviation into iniquity occurred only after he had presented the substance 
_ of the matter before a regular staff meeting in a Detroit hospital. | wee 


_ Thisp presentation, ‘under such eminently prophy lactic c circumstances, s, had 


sufficiently fumigated the material to deprive it of its more malignant - 
“qualities. He therefore dared publish it, a thing he had previously avoided 
“for fear o of iopowia accused of “seeking | to reform ¢ our own status of prac- 


remove the curse from admirable the pages of the 
same issue of the journal we come to a page whereon the president of the 
‘State medical society regularly discharges his monthly admonitions to his 
colleagues. This February article is entitled “Eternal. Vigilance 


Liberty.” It is a fervent denunciation of all forms of health or unemploy- 


‘The new Federal Security Act which almost obligated the States to set 

-_ “Up, among other things, some scheme of health insurance, horrified the 

4 President. _This Federal law would coerce the states” into transgression 

“despite the fact that the > employed of the nation do not want health i in- 

surance’ ef for “the laboring group recognizes that it means less wages a and 


In his hysterical ¢ terror the President continued: | “Every physician in 

Michigan” should be alive to the possibility o of having health insurance _ 

forced upon him. Those who would socialize medicine, the groups a: and | 7 
"individuals w who > would ‘radically change ‘medical | practice for some new, un- 

IN ‘tried type, are busy trying to accomplish their work and to execute it soon. conta 


r ‘Every doctor of medicine should heed this warning. = ease 


_ Doctors were then advised to get a copy of tl the society’s brochure so that 


they might learn how to answer arguments in favor of health insurance - 


OUR 
| 
He literally begged the reader’s pardon for bringing up a subject so sub- ) Bones 
untry” 
| 
| 
fl 
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“This j is a ii for oath ail every practitioner of 
medicine.” W That is this horror against which American medical conserva- 
tives would so closely guard us 
_ State medicine proper is essentially a socialized ‘medical sy ‘stem under | 
- which doctors become civil servants of the State, draw regular | salaries, 7 
4 have decent rest and vacation periods, wind up on a liberal pension and 


- give e the best of medical attention to all. The s sy stem would be financed by 


medicine in in is to any ‘such sy 
or even to such half-way measures as government health insurance. It is 
> _ true the profession as a whole has not been polled but the presumption that — 
those who rule in medicine are aj against it is sufficiently strong: to produce — 


such displays a as s Dr. Larsson’ for a a good 


“hich is is ‘instead precisely what i have at present. Poor people r rarely 

have choice of phys sicians; ‘usually they g¢ get tt none at a all; . alw ays they ey take 

_ what they can get. T he general iia routine ministrations are 


We may turn to Dr. Larsson’s article about State medicine in a country 
of six and a half million inhabitants to’ get a rough idea of the medical — 
terrors fro from which organized American medicine heroically vows to protect : 
us. When State medicine was organized i in Sweden the Medical College of 7 
Stockholm was put in complete charge. Ultimately a Medical Government 
was instituted with a doctor Director General and five councillors— four. 
_ Other offcials were © added as required. Each of ennai country’s twenty- -four 
» with assistants, and its own com- 
"pletely nates base hospital. More than half of Sweden’s physicians are 
_ salaried employees of the State and eighty percent of all.medical costs are 
footed from taxes, the rest being paid directly by the wealthier beneficiaries. 
_ This medical organization is comprehensive in scope. Under it are or- 
ganized physicians, dentists, veterinarians, midwives, oculists, 
“masseurs, hospitals, institutions of physical healing, trained nurses, and all. 
_ All drugs and medical appliances are sold at government- -regulated prices” 
revised annually with the assistance of the pharmacists. Drug : stores and 
- - hospitals are located conveniently and on a basis of population require-— 


Preventive and healing | medicine are one. The research in and 1 control 
of such diseases as cancer, , tuberculosis, a and the infectious and venerea 


diseases forms one rational whole. Treatment is not conditioned by the 


| 
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| aan tricious. It is, for instance, held that State medicine would deprive patients _ 
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0 organization. Our system of State m 


877 
economic status of the patient but is continuous and ohenne s offers the best. 
“medical science has to give. Municipalities and the } provinces hire their own 
physicians as needed, a universal, graded salary scale being paid. a 
Physicians get adequate i incomes. They serve regular hours. They receive 
fixed vacations and they face old age on pensions. Their incomes are regular. 


In all points they are better off than American doctors except that here a 
—— few physicians, with fine bedside manners, can profit enormously and 
_ get rich. Quacks and cultists are few in number for the system freezes them 

“out , while the State fully trains gymnasts, masseurs, and midwives, and 
leaves no room for the nature- faking physical-healer charlatans who abound | 
Patients are divided into three siete tax returns offering | 
the basis of classification. The ce are given the best erage attention © 
rates service. In of dispute income tax and the 
_ stipulated fee scales rule. Ambulances are run by the fire departments and 


‘service is free. 
The country is s divided i into twenty- two obstetrical districts. Each prov- 
ince has a board of obstetrics. Strict rules govern the use of specialists in. 
complicated labor. Midwives, who are scientifically trained by the State i in 
a free two-year course, receive a base f pay - from the government. They give 
full care, even after birth, free, at moderate rates, or for fees, depending on 
- the financial status of their p patient. Every | ten ye years they must return to a 
— for additional study during which time they are given special 


remuneration, 

It is against : some such medical system as this that American doctors feel 

the United States must be protected. Their antagonism, while rancorous, 
is, | however, based upon no little economic ‘ignorance, a pardonable condi- 
‘tion perhaps i in a busy physician, but one warranting treatment. As Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Jr., former New York (€ Commissioner of Health and now 
the: new U. S. Surgeon General, has remarked, this ij ignorance is admirably 


illustrated by the doctors’ assumption: that State m medicine not exist 


is nonsense. State ‘medicine has operated the L 
_ States for many years. All it aeated is further expansion and more - complete 


medicine should not be permitted to’ 
accumulate at haphazard ‘under lay guidance. Physicians should instead. 
take the lead in organizing and perfecting it so that we may escape the 
worst ills of a transition period .F ‘irst of all they should read their own 


Journal of the American Medical Association for proof of the existence of 
State medicine in the United ‘States. 


on) Take for instance the issue dated June 11, 1932. Two editorials wie 


discussed general hospital service | in the U nian States. It developed tl that 
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number of government hospitals had ‘increased 
4 — years. At the same time it was almost impossible ‘then as as now to 


over one service after — 
In an article in the same issue C. Rufus Rorem showed that non-go -govern- _ 
ment hospitals had for some time been far less completely o occupied than 
: _ government hospitals and this is just a as true in the report on on hospita 
+1935; published i in 193 6. In round numbers nine out of ten beds are con-_ 
‘tinuously. occupied i in cueanieians hospitals of all classes, w while but a little 
six out of of ten are so occupied i in private hospitals. 
In other words the p public « cannot afford to pay for “oe full o occupancy ot 
. hospitals. If hospitalization i is provided out of t taxation there is plenty of call _ 
for it, indicating that the people as a v whole are inadequately served. Yet 
this is same journal then and s ‘since has editorially deplored t the increased funds 


for tax support. I ‘At encourages extravagance a and inefficiency. There i a 
_ marked incentive to using up this year’s appropriations in order to ae _ 
of getting more for next year. | Meanwhile, since v we have no accurate sy stem 
of grading patients on an income basis, those who could pay well often p: pay 
_ too little, while many absolutely indigent are denied their r medical needs. ; 

iL It is strange, though, that certain conservative doctors wish to act as if 
we e had no 10 such thing as State medicine when tax-supported hospitals : exist 
literally ev every erywhere right u under their noses. | In 1933 the Buffalo: City” 

Hospital w was as accommodating literally t] thousandsof patients whodid | not tpay. 


"Doctors a attended them in the wards of the hospital ond were paid from 


this opportunity. 
Here each ‘patient w: was examined by credit well, 


nized medi- 


al 


by he Public Health Service and for the Bureau of 
: _ Animal Industry, the regulatory work of the Food and Drug Adminis: 
: tion, and the existence and excellent research of the National Institute of 


Health. These are all fragments that can be co-ordinated eventually into” . 


a fine system of socialized medicine. 7 


| 
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at go Co Support government hospitals, right while admitting 
hospitals cannot support themselves. = = 

status. Those who could not pay were never turned away but much was | 
saved by rigidly weeding out those who could pay part or all costs. Just 
Ps oa a what is so wicked about this sort of service, and just 
its it is difficult to say, 
more ordinary aspects of State medicine we : 


ne again what some counties have done, Suffolk County, Long 


Island, for i instance. Here 1 is an elaborate countywide health service con- 


AMERICAN, ‘SYSTEM OF STATE MEDICINE 


“health department of the county is a a highly « organized, ane mat ; 
carrying on widespread a activities. 


edicine, milk-production control, inspection, for the 
regulation of cabin camps, wayside eating places, maternity homes, and 
midwife practice. Doctors operate clinics in orthopedics, well-baby care, 
_ tuberculosis and cancer r control, and an economic committee acts as a 


Thee cost of this government se service is in comparison with 
what is purchased. An expenditure of $1.16 per person per year brings all 
health-s service to a hundred and sixty thousand 


dinie alone and ‘twelve x -rays ‘made for diagnostic 
: purposes. It also includes effective, rational prevention and control of the 


venereal diseases. 
~ A perhaps even : more elaborate form of State medicine exists in Cali- 


fornia in Los Angeles and in Alameda Counties. In the latter county the 
small sum of $1.06 per capita per year buys a tremendously competent and 
effective countywide medical service including complete care, with hos- 
-_pitalization when needed, of the indigent, the chronically diseased, the 


ambulatory sick, and those ill in their own homes. ee. 
_ Disease prevention, medical therapy and public health education go 
hand in hand in a set-up offering a wide variety of closely integrated serv- 
ices. The service is rendered economically. It is in the control of the medical | 
profession. In some cases such county systems demonstrate how well the 
private medical "profession can serve the public, if under the general 
guidance of government medical officers, sess 
In June 1935 Dr. J. L. Pomeroy, the health officer of Los Angeles County 
reported, however, on the basis of a recent economic survey, that families | 
- with incomes up to $3,000 a year were receiving inadequate medical at-_ 
=m tention. Yet one-third of the county ’s doctors earned $2,000 or less a year; 
one-half of them earned $3,000 or less. One-fifth of the families surveyed 
zs needed additional medical care, though th three-fi — of these were not on 
ht this point the House of Delegates of the California Medical Associa- 
tion: adopted a resolution approving health insurance and recommending 


legislation to establish i it. The scheme would have been mandatory on those ~ 
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making $3,000 a siiacoets less and voluntary in the higher ‘income groups. 
ih he patient wo would have absolutely free choice of physicians, something no- 
indigent pe person has at present. 
_ No provision was to be made for c cash benefits. on patients would receive 
all wd medical treatment they needed and doctors would be paid ade- a 


"3 ri have? Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the medical association’s official 7 


journal, hurried West to excoriate it and medicine found it 


generally objectionable. 
aa But some such scheme is urgently ne necessary i in country. our 
most inadequate measures for the prevention and treatment of a scourge | 
alway ays 's afflicting half a million of our - population—sy philis. . About four out 
_ of ten of all cases are treated now at public expense, but there are twenty- 
seven counties in New York State alone without adequate treatment 
facilities and less than one-fifth of over five hundred county health depart-_ 
_ ments operating in 1931 had organized treatment facilities for venereal 


disease, 


_ These are virulent scourges. It is conservatively estimated that about 


_ one- fifth of all deaths from organic > heart disease are due to syphilis alone. 2 


The diseases can only be eradicated | by public education, free treatment 


facilities and every encouragement for their use, and by strictly enforced 


"preventive 1 measures. . Nothing ¢ effective can be done e while the diseases are a 


_ Many private practitioners refuse to treat these ailments. If they wa 


treat: them, sound therapy | is a long and an expensive matter and most 


"patients so soon neglect i it. It is not financially possible for the pr private e physi- 
_ cian to chase down his patients and urge them to accept treatment. Tn the 


been of things the private practitioner snet make his living attending ng the 


"He cannot enter into. their “social and economic "problems. He cannot 


medical, pharmaceutical, and social services 
can deal adequately with such problems as the venereal diseases. Mean- 


while the public suffers and hundreds of worthless fake nostrums thrive on 


the credulity of the ill. 
_ Proper State control and su “supervison would cost surprisingly little as 
compared with the monetary loss ¥ we now suffer from venereal diseases 


alone. Dr. Thomas. Parran ¢ estimates that less than; a a dollar per would 


one disease costs us annually » with things a as they now are. 
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Compare this with his estimate of ten times that much per head which this 
== Ihe recent and continuing economic emergency has done much to speed a4 
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OUR AMERICAN ‘SYSTEM O OF STATE MEDICINE 


- & io ‘the advent of complete State medicine in the United States whether 
' Rennente it or r not. As early as as December 1930 the Chicago: Medical Society 


n system of subsidized medical practice got under \ way. It was officially 


: recognized that “the conservation and maintenance of the public health 
is a primary function of our Government. ” At the same time the doctors 
were placated by an effort to maintain the ‘ ‘natural relationship” between 
| patient and physician—whatever that is, for even in in prosperous times nail 


Under the Emergency Relief. a wey Ameri- 


people have to take what doctors they can get. 
_ But money became available from Government funds to supply n medical 
_ care in the home, bedside nursing, and dental work, doctors, nurses, and 
7 _ dentists being paid a fixed rate to give service of the same quality as that 
) _ supplied private patients. Additional care was authorized in specific cases 
_ after thorough investigation and a local medical advisory committee recom-_ 


mended fee schedules. 7 


_ All licensed physicians were invited to participate in this scheme and. 
many « of them eagerly accepted the limited but | secure rate of income 
- guaranteed | by | Government i in place of the uncertainties of ‘priva ate income 
"privately arrived a at. Many doctors with bills unpaid for y years were glad 
indeed to co-operate. They also regained self-respect by being ; able to do all 
‘science ‘e permitted for each patient rather than, as heretofore under private 


practice, doing only v what the ‘the patient | could afford, 


ny 


This i isa mere re emergency ncy extension of an old system of State medicine 


é 


treatment of a ‘mentally ill became a State function and lene we spend | 
over twenty million” dollars a year on fifty thousand mental cases. For 
-_ tuberculosis control w we have a Government capital investment of about 
_ twenty. millions i in nearly nine thousand beds and an annual operating cost 
of three and a half millions. 
‘The State quite generally assumes responsibility for the physical condi- 


tion and medical care of school “children, , and it completely “assumes the 

“= 4 burden of care for crippled children. Diagnostic and follow-up | clinics are 

- operated by many counties. Perhaps half of all venereal patients a are State- 

"attended, while special classes and groups, like veterans, , firemen, 
‘Policemen, and others, not to mention soldiers and the navy personnel, 
more or less diluted State medicine for their portion. 

_ There is nothing apparently invidious about this nor does politics control - 
it The service is rendered rather more than less economically and efficiently : 
“than ill-correlated private service could be rendered. As Dr. Parran told a © 
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group of physicians not so long ago it is a a delusion to think that our present 
system is one of completely private and individualistic medical care. On ‘ 
the contrary the system is more than half collectivized. | 
Two-thirds of the hospital beds in New York State are owned by the 

public and supported through taxes. About a fifth of the population receives 
all necessities of life, including medical care, from public funds. Blanket. - 

_ authority exists enabling any city or county to construct and operate 
general hospitals available to all citizens. Medical care is already — 

largely a matter of public participation or State medicine. Yet many 

doctors object” to what they affect ‘to regard | as “the coming of State 


State medicine i is not coming. It is here. 


_ that than the onward march of socialized medicine. At any rate aoe: are 


7 inherent i in all theories « of ¢ government certain | powers not to be found in 

"Out fa form of Government i is obligated to conserve and preserve e public 


morals, public safety, public health, and to do those things -Tequired to 


promote the public welfare. Its powers must be exercised in a reasonable 
‘manner, being subject to final judgment by the courts, but the courts have — 
“usually held such powers to be plenary and have defended their reasonable 


exercise. 
The health of the individual is of quite as much public con concern as as his 
7] state of literacy. It is no longer a matter purely of private « concern in y 
- close-knit a society as ours. Sanitation, vaccination, quarantine and the 
_ regulation and inspection of foods, drugs, cosmetics, narcotics and alcoholic 7 
- heverages thus become matters of vital public concern. As a professor o of 
a law at W estern Reserve University, C. M. Finfrock, has argued, the pro- 
-__ fessions of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy are already State controlled. 
Pa wr The state supervises the education of these practitioners and it later — 
- ficenses them to practice. It registers births, deaths—with causes of death, 

} and marriages. It employs widespread prophylactic and disinfective meas- _ 
cures. It cares for the i > insane, the blind, the epileptic, the deaf and dumb, © 
the indigent. It controls epidemics and prevents invasions by diseases 

The next. step will be compulsory health service or socialized medicine. 
Doctors should not be fitted into such a system by laymen. They should 
themselves devise the ‘system and fit themselves into it. No purely 
planned system of State medicine can possibly be adequate. The oncoming 
ae medicine is economically inevitable. Objection i: is futile. 
_ It i t is for that reason unfortunate that our leading medical journal still 


“stops” to castigate it. It declares that further expansion of State medical | 
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functions is ominous, that i it the elaboration of an 
_ bureaucracy, and “will inevitably be disastrous not only to medicine but 
to the state itself.”” This may y be true if we Americans are completely un- 
intelligent. It is not of necessity true at #3 


The economic arguments of organized medicine are obsolete. Medical 


“when they are organizing voluntarily to secure it. In New York City 1 there 

are 50, 000 ) people i in hospitals who probably never r expected to be there and 
“wonder how on earth they will finance | their r misfortune. It Tt w: was for that 

- monwealth Fund, and the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation backed the As- 

“sociated Hospital Service of New York. 

— Thisi isa plan of co-operative group health i insurance on a sound actuarial 1 


“basis. It g gives to the subscriber three weeks of hospital « care, jinasemi- 
private room with board and ‘nursing, plus laboratory work and both © 

operating room and X-ray service, for 3¢ a day or $10 year. ar. The plan \ went 7 
into effect May 7, 1934 with about six hundred subscribers, it had three nee 
thousand subscribers four days later and ten thousand in two months. 

_ Did the public want health insurance? In January 1936 there were thirty _ 
three thousand subscribers to the plan and a hundred and sixty-six hospitals _ 7 
participating. By March 1936 the numbers were over sixty thousand and 
one hundred seventy-four respectively. The bigger the movement grows 
the more important it becomes. Similar movements exist in other cities to 
“solve the white-collar worker’s medical problem 

But, said the Herald-Tribune in March 1936: “The bigger the movement : 
_ grows the greater is its Promise of serving, therefore, as an anti-toxin to the | 7 
a contagious enthusiasm among ‘social-minded’ laymen for a meddlesome 
rs health th bureaucracy that would divorce the citizen f from the family physician 

make p physical examinations compulsory, and sentence the sick person to 

treatment, as Case H27,893, ina a health mill maintained at t public expense.” 
 Thisis all incredibly silly of course but the editorial writer is not to blame. 3 

- Blame e instead tl the medical profession which presumes to imagine that the — 
a average poor man. gets ; other than inadequate, highly mechanized medical 
} service today. He is a mere case. We might also speculate why it is s invidious ; 

[ to be “social- minded,” how 1 the indigent could be further divorced from | 
pore physicians tk than they are now, and what objection: there is is. 
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worst. It i isa deliberate sop to to organized medicine. Some 

doctors in New York are, however, more progressive—for instance the New 

a: Y ork County ‘Medical Society y which, i in February 1936, for the first time 

in medical history, announced its own new plan of voluntary health pro- 

Ae ‘tection for persons of low income. This was said to be the first | step in - 
a _ comprehensive program of voluntary health insurance for “the subnormal 4 

income group.” 


- iT he governing board 0 of the Society agreed | to give low-rate me 

tention to such employees of certain companies as had “subnormal” 
comes! This amounted to contract practice, than which there was nothing - 

: more ebpeeyiaen a few years ago. Free choice o of physicians w was to be main- 7 
while a flat fee of $ was to be accepted for a ‘major ‘operation. 
The Society was to compile a list of doctors who volunteered to serve at _ 

the rates mentioned. Both hospitals and physicians would be remunerated 
~ somewhat on the Swedish plan at low rates. Employees would raise one- 

. fourth of the funds required to finance the service, their employers, profiting 

increased worker efficiency, would afford three-fourths as an excellent’ 
investment in better workmanship. The suggestion and approval of sucl of such | a 
_ plan by such a body naturally gives impetus to health i insurance. ae —_ 


Gradually found unworkable for various” 


Vv schemes are actually steps on the road 

‘to State medicine, though they may be unconsious of this. The Society in 

7 “this c case went on record as “unalterably opposed” to all forms of compul- 
sory health and social security insurance. It thus whistles to keep up its 

#4 courage ‘and seeks to. ‘satisfy its own more reactionary members. The 
. Foe: system is to be free from red tape and 1 graft though how these will 


be absent, unless angels o operate it, one wonders. So a 


In April 1937 the 1¢ Medical Society o of New ‘Jersey, “meeting 4 at Atlantic 
City, v urged a state- wide plan of taxation to p provide hospital treatment for : 
_ those unable to pay. About this time also the Hospital Survey for New - 


City, advocated the establishment ofa central body with authority 


of: pare co-ordination of buildings ; and facilities having already caused seri- 

ous uneconomical hospital expansion. There were already sufficient 


hospital beds but redistribution was urgent. 


On May: 25, 1937 the Medical | Society o| of the State of New York presented - 
its plan for close co- -operation between the g government and organized medi- | 
cine. While both state medicine and | compulsory health i insurance were 


politely deplored t the government was asked extend itself into 


‘| 
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At a meeting of the American Medical Association in Atlantic City y . 
June 1937 New York ‘plan was presented, Senator J. 


p onl it being oe obligation of the former to promote the health of a 
_ latter. If —— organized medicine failed at this basic task the state 

“3 In the same » month Dr. Samuel Joseph Kopetzky of the New Y ork State 
Medical Society startled Dr. Morris Fishbein and the medical r reactionaries 
by declaring that the health of its citizens was the natural first concern: 
of the State, and that the indigent ill must be helped if this required in- 
creased taxes. Dr. Fishbein characteristically roared his hysterical dis- is 
approval, shouting about medical tradition since the earliest times, s service, 
‘mutual responsibility, and the tender personal relationship between doctor 
and patient. But the sea was m moving in despite Canute. eer Ee 

_ In September 1937 the American Hospital Association was told, also at 
Atlantic City, that extravagant management and unnecessary expenditures 
in fancy drug preparations went far to make hospital bills high. I Tt learned 
that such drugs and preparations were often used at tw ‘wenty times the e price” 

_ of ordinary U. S. P. drugs quite as pure 2 and effective. It learned also that 
while hospital bed capacity had grown twenty- --three p percent during the p past 


ie nine years hospital bed occupancy had increased but two and seven-tenths- 
"percent—evidence « of sad need for better management and co-ordination 
which i is really impossible unless under government supervision. 
The final bombshell to reach the terrified citadel of disorganized medical 
conservatism: to date arrived ay November 1937 43 30 


7 a nine proposals made were, in the very briefest guile form, as filllanes 


~ The tisk of illness must be minimized by prevention; 2 2, — 
met from pt public funds; + 3, public funds should be made oveilalle. for the a. 
support of medical education and for investigations ai and Procedures « de- 
Wy Veer 
signed to elevate the standards of medical practice; 45 4, public funds ‘should 
be available f¢ for medical research to promote the hi ighest st standards of medi- 
cal pr practice e and preventive medicine; 5, public funds should be available to 
_ hospitals that serve the indigent si sick, and for laboratory, diagnostic, and — 
—— service; 6, existing institutions should receive an allocation of 
Public f funds ¢ only insofar as they are used to capacity and the service is of a 
high order; 9, federal, state, and local public health service must be ex- 
_ tended by evoluti onary 8, medical and other must 
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vision of a public health program necessitates the functional 
all health activities, preferably | under a government department. 


The signers 3 of this manifesto were too prominent, too competent, ,and too too 


private enterprise found it t unprofitable | or yr inexpedient t to perform. Private 
medicine cared for the public fairly well during an era of economic expan- ” 
sion. Today an era of maintenance, machine production, extreme conges- 
. ti tion, and increasing social bonds has proved t too much for it. The State must 


‘provide more and more medical service, however much economically 


ra rs chatter to the contrary. 
illiterate doctors chatter to the c 


_ The New Deal has brought inside the Government fold many of the 
severest critics of government. They have found out how public service is - 
rendered and that such service is graft-free, ‘economical, and efficient, so_ 
far as the persons in charge are honest, honorable, and competent. These — 
services after all, paid for by the people which i in one 
“Part of the enormous of industry, made possible by our 

a society, should rightfully be turned over for use as socialized — 7 
wages: in providing medical care. Today’s productive equipment is the | 
fruit of brains long since dead. It is our public heritage as a society. It must 


system of State medical service is one of the most ween ane we fom 
= 


4. 


ittle ut, ite t eir nails and stamp their eet. 
a EN me after time the State has had to step in and perform services tha a 
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THE RETREAT OF FINNISH 
N THE short time that there has. been a linguistic contact between 


Finnish and English i in America, two significant trends have appeared. 

One, th the subject of this paper, is the gradual but inexorable e retreat of 
Finnish before English; the other is the wholesale incorporation into the 
Finnish speech of words etymologically English. -_ ae 


_ The replacement of Finnish by English is a on doom one hand, in 
the i increasing bilinguality o of the foreign-born Finns. Formal instruction o of 
the immigrants in the mysteries of ~ English language wa: was begun early; 


‘sponsored by st such agencies as the Y. M. C.A. and local ypreer boards; others 
7 _ were initiated by various Finnish societies and individuals. Yet the linguistic. 
condition of the foreign-born Finns today is, however, less the outcome of 
7 the worthy labors of patient teachers in the language schools than of forces © 
operating outside the classroom. The enforced use of English, broken as it 
_ may have been at first, in all contacts with the non-Finnish speaking world; 
‘the cessation of immigration and the weakened physical condition of the 
immigrant areas; the use of English by the native-born offspring and their — 
_ disposition to contract mixed marriages,—all these interacted so as to 


duplicate | on a more universal scale the results of the English language — 
— schools. Ww hile n most Finns have thus acquired t the 1 new w speech it in | varying 


“require the stimulation of necessity. 


The retreat of Finnish is more graphically shown, on the other hand, in’ 
the decreasing b bilinguality of the native-born Finns. The blame for the 
lingual retrogression obviously cannot rest with generation. which re- 
garded the instruction ¢ of Finnish as a too “precious responsibility’ 2 to be 

entrusted to the home alone. The churches, temperance societies, and 
_ workingmen’s institutions assumed as their natural duty the formal i in- 


culation of the mother tongue to the rising wien through | their 1 re- 


ouster al four youngsters yy a school for their insistence | 
1 For thei incorporation of | English i into the Finnish, see the author’s “The Finnicisation of 
_ English in America,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 2, 62-67; F. J. Syrjala, Historia- aiheita Amerikan — 
Tytoden- Fitchburg, Mass. » 1924, pp. 228-31. 


— 
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| 
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| egrees and alter al Der OF more or less disconice Pexpe ces, 
_ bilinguality is far from complete. Finnish remains, by and large, the con- _ en 2 
— 
= 
| ey 
through one agency or another, the fundamentals of the Finnish language. 4 Ee a 
Indeed he inctruction prov hi rac efficacious e oh to 
— 
1891-1916, Hancock, Michigan, 1916, p. 116. 


“speaking Finnish outside of ‘school, during recess... contrary to the 
orders of the school board”’; the expulsion led naturally to a “Finn War.” —_ 
_ English soon came to compete with Finnish. As the period of attendance 
in the public schools lengthened and as the Old World culture deteriorated, 
English undermined the youth’ s dominion of the original tongue. The rise — 
of English classes in the Suomi Synod (Ohio-Pennsylvania Conference) — 


: ea schools aptly illustrates this Process. _ As at as 1916 a group of 


4 to enter confirmation school read Finnish with great difficulty. . A nae years = 
later some children had managed, with inconceivable ingenuity, to get into 
the fifth grade without knowing the Finnish alphabet.* 5 Since the English © 
Tanguage continued to make further inroads, the Fairport (Ohio) Suomi 
__ Synod Sunday school was forced in December, 1922, to inaugurate the two a 
language system.® The “Fairport Plan,” approved and recommended 
imitation elsewhere by the /Ohio- Pennsylvania Sunday School 
meeting at Warren in 1924, was a compromise and temporary | _ solution: 
whi le an English Department was begun with English as the language of 
nstruction, all reading was, nevertheless, to be done in Finnish. The ad- 
ocates of the scheme hoped in this manner to assist the stumbling youth 


“a was to defeat the introduction of permanent English language classes 
in the Sunday schools, the ‘ " ‘Fairport Plan” has “failed completely; since 
1930 the English class has become a fixed feature of not only the Sunday 
set of the Suomi Sy nod congregations s of the Ohio- Pennsylvania Con- 
ference but likewise of all other Finnish 1 churches i in the Western n Reserve. — 
_ The proportion of pupils rec receiving instruction in English t to those who are 
7 taught in the immigrant tongue varies. The ratio in the W arren, Ohio, 7 
Sunday y school is about 1 to 3-35 in Fairport (Suomi Synod Church) I to 7 
while at the Finnish Congregational C Church at Ashtabula Harbor i instruc 
tion is almost completely in the new speech. T he trend is unmistakably in 
the direction of a greater utilization of the English language. _ 
- Thus far only. the early p portion of the linguistic history of the second 
_ generation has been disclosed. What happened in later years ‘tot the small | 
and laboriously earned Finnish vocabulary of the youth who completed at 
the age of fifteen the normal requirements of Finnish education? Did he 
increase his knowledge of the language; or was he even able to preserve the — 
Finnish that had been taught him? The answer is suggested in numerous — 
ways. English services—‘‘to get the youth to church”’—have become a 


7 3 Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph-Republican, February 15, 1907. : 


4 of the Suomi Synod 22, 1916; April 1918, 


and in time to bring them back to the Finnish classes. But if the ultimate _ ; 


® Ibid, December 1,192 
7 Proceedings of the Warren Suomi Synod Church, July 22, 1930, MSS. 
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~ regular part | of th the church ‘program. The one question as asked of every minis- 
7 terial applicant i is, ‘ “Does he have an adequate command of English?”’; ; no 
_ Jonger, moreover, are pastors advertised for in the Old Country press. al 
ae immigrant societies have encouraged the founding of junior 
orders where the red born could use ‘the English gil since “they 
“understand it best.” 
conversational medium of the American-born Finns. 
No one will deny that the logical and unalterable a the re- 
placement of I Finnish by English i is the ultimate extinction of the mother 
ut 


“How v long will it continue?” ’ The natural disposition of the first generation 7 Coa 


‘not to hurry the language question.’ 10 The churches of the Ohio- 


_ Pennsylvania Conference, for or example, were e given liberty t to deal with the 
problem as local conditions 1 required but under no circumstances was a 

“sudden language change” at to be made. In line with this general policy, | 
Sunday school teachers were exhorted to make Finnish language i instruction | 
at interesting ar and effective as possible. Several youth organizations have 
recently declared in their constitutions that Finnish was to be their official 
language but, more often than not, the clause has been honored more in 


spirit than in fulfillment. In truth, the era of wes resistance to the — 


"American ‘conditions demand, the and orderly. retreat of Finnish before 


8 Proceedings of the Fairport Finnish National Chand, "April 28, 1924, MSS. 
Proceedings of the Warren Hede/ma Temperance Society, January 6, 1935, MSS. 
10 of the Suomi Sy nod Church, March MSS. 
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“THE ‘PARTICIPANT. OBSERV ER DD IN 


COMMUNITY STUDIES* 


JosEPH D. Lowman 


Institute for Research 
OCIOLOGICAL research at nearly ‘every point is pressed an and twisted by 


e logic of the moral order from which the investigator has emerged. 


remains that our knowledge of local ‘communities within the 
: urban scene bears the r normative imprint of what we regard as the conven- 
ihe tional social order. The mystery and fascination of his subject, which alone 
offers solace to the astronomer and which i in more or less degree is counte- 
anced in other fields man so Spe is either absent i in social research 


Our is largely one in for an of the 
urban community is still a normative one; a question of pathology and 
absence of pathology, later ‘reference, of social disorganization and 


organization, 


Ina plant world of symbiotic reference, each member achieves his place 
~ within the community with reference to a systemic whole. There is a place 
— for various and sundry forms of life; there is an interdependence of works 
and services. The ecologist ' will regard the place and work of each member — 
_ without favor or whim. However, in the end he may make a a judgment about ad ia 
- the ce community or an individual member, a judgment based upon his own 
moral order, but by and large the two are in his exploratory opera- 
tions. The student of the community, ho uces Ais moral order 
Be his field of study, and consequent distortions may arise, F 
ei is a point which has had long and sufficient treatment, but any approach — 
to the urban community must first deal with it. Our present day use of | 
Statistical indexes, focusing attention on the numerical incidence of what 
a “conventional order ” calls its : problems, has become the orientation point 


for community research, neighborhoods or areas being distinguished by 


Read at the Annual of the American Sociological Society, Chicago, ‘December 


a 
ee ; _ As products of a mo and too often the dominant or conventional 
one, our studies of the local community lean toward the strange and bizarre, 
| toward that which differentiates and hence explains the inadequacies or — 
fe. ee 7 shortcomings of the situation, as compared with one which epitomizes § 
oo! an _ Through this bias, an approach to the urban community, even in the a4 
a. — _ framework and reference of ecology, has taken a meaning and emphasis ' 
€ 
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“differential rates or indexes. Some students have approached this s situation 


with | the feeling that data indicating the existence of strange Sooner 


eee Immediately, I am impressed with the unwitting departure from the 
attitudes which characterize an investigation of the plant world. The im- 
mediate situation has become a problem situation, not an aspect of a larger ~ 


‘me There is no longer an interest in the p/ace of the local population 4 
_ in the occupational pressures to which the local population is subjected by 
the urban community at large, but the investigator has with one bound 
addressed himself to a singular cultural order and in the same motion | 
_ ignores the fact that it is builded upon an impersonal competitive Sa 
e the bias of another cultural order, the role of the 


observer”” has been employed in community sesearch. The suggestion is, 


course, that sympathies established through a dose 


and ch articipation. However, to achieve : a sympathy for . 


the local situation is ; not alone sufficient, if one would gain a conception of 

the relationship between the local community ; and the larger organization ts 
<a the city. An interest in the form and pattern of city life itself, somewhat 
_ akin to the dispassionate and yet intriguing enterprise of the botanist, who 

| examines host and par parasite asa system of ee gains for us an 


- 


in the ahi. and its occupations : are in turn an index of the whole division 
_ of labor.t Thus, the social problem m character o of sociological analysis | be- 7 


comes systemic rather than local, . systemic in the sense that indexes in 

_ called social disorganization become intelligible as ‘evidences of variant 


“terms of a local analysis of causes | or neighborhood forces. Park’ 


analysis of the occupational organization as a product uct of competition n might 
well be applied to the whole gamut o of social and cultural life within the 


gg’ 
local community. “Eventually every member of the community is driven, 
as a result of competition with every other, to do the thing he can do rather — 


4 


than the thing he would like to do. Our secret ambitions are seldom realized 
in our actual occupations. T he struggle to live determines finally not only 


" _ where we shall live within the limits of the community, but what we shall 


aos To paraphrase lila remarks, | it might well be said that the local com- 


_ 1E. W. Burgess, “Can Neighborhood Work Have a Scientific Basis,” ” The City, by R. E. 
Park, et al., University of Chicago Press, . ¢ 
Ibid. “Community and the Romantic Temper. 
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munity is driven, » asa result of competition with other sections of the city, 
todo the thing i it can do rather than the: thing i it would like to doo 
May I repeat then, that the role of the participant observer as e employ ed 
in the particular research at hand was and i is, not alone a matter of im- 
-‘mersing oneself in the local situation or again a matter only of being one of — 
‘the community, but an impersonal relationship as well. It is ‘suggested that — 
the research student encounter the locally ‘ “proper” system o of ‘relationships, 
yet remain at a vantage point where he can perceive the connections with - 
demands of, still another “ proper” sy stem of relationships. In t this 
7 reference, we may -witness the erection of a moral order in a local situation 7 
_ which is perhaps antithetical to still another and yet which is correlative to 
it, the seeds ofeach being withinthe other, 
; — It is proposed, of course, that we may study ~ know the whole city, 
a if we would know a portion of it well. The idiosyncrasies of the locality are 
4 no longer such, but particular adaptations which reveal the meaning and — 
significance of the whole. The city i in pel sense is entered at many portals - 
ift our local identity, but to perceive a Secadeieale with that with | 
Which the ‘ “pertegent observer” is for the moment out of sympathy; that. 
This view not only emphasizes the existence > differences as 
between local communities within the framework of the city, but more — 
importantly su suggests that these concrete differences appear as a cultural 
superstructure builded upon underlying and pervasive competitive proc- 
esses which | give a design and pattern to the e urban distribution. 
It has been properly suggested by Dr. Park in his foreword to: Zorbaugh’s 
study. of The Gold Coast and the Slum, that Chicago’ 0’s lower north side 
Si hardly be called a community at all. His suggestion that it is mo more properly 
a region is more fitting, 1g, when one considers that all manner of communities 
| that characterize the whole urban scene are to be found within it, each’ 
i with a reference to the other but each in its own sphere and in its own right 
_ a separate world. On the fac e of it, it would be a psy chic, if not a physical, 
impossibility to participate effectively at the same time in the worlds of 
the Gold Coast and Clark Street, or the Italian and the Negro communities. _ 
To participate in one is ina measure to be denied opportunity for particips- — 
tion in the others, and this in itself has been one evidence of the existence - 
several communities on the lower north side. 
- The debutante from the Gold Coast would be hardly any more free to 
live i in and express the social | atmosphere | of the Italian community than 7 
Ws 
- would the Negro be free to circulate in the social world along the lake front. _ 
However, ‘to for the area a chaos and groupings isnot 


Tar 
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ie to lose sight of the e existence of separate or organized spheres of collective 


-‘dife. Clark Street for all of its anonymity has deep within itself a community | 
of purpose and a consensus all its own. To > play the role then of a ‘ “partici-_ 
pant observer” at least so far as the near north side is concerned is to select 
a community within the region in which to operate. 
The history of a relationship between an individual and the people 1 ina 

% community is a record of growth. One does not settle down and commence _ 

to traffic i in the life of the community, . A person is accepted to to the > extent © 


into the economy of the community. H carve a place for himself. 
place not only involves 
the group, but the relationships of the individual with external society is to 
be defined as essentially the same which members of the community _ 
generally hope with reference to the. larger social world. The individual’s | 
struggle fora livelihood and certain essential satisfactions is to be regarded 
_ as the same one which every member of the group has for himself. In this 
respect, it may be well to point out that the agencies a and institutions which a 
invade the community from the outside world, recreational, political, wel- 
fare, or economic are i in themselves a measuring stick in terms of which | the 
“newcomer from the outside is assigned a a place in 1 the life of the local com- a 
munity. The s social agency or business organization which operates in the 
s0- »-called slum 1m area of Chicago’ s north side is ; not just conventional, it it is sin 
a sense ultra-conventional. In their missionary or business purpose, they _ 
_ recognize e the existence of “different customs,” “ “different ideas, ” and hence _ 
there is a greater r emphasis upon what the i ‘institution really stands for. ond 
‘social ay agency is ; not just seman exact, it is most exact and the chain 
usiness like it is most business like. In the span of ; 
my “experience, it has n extremely interesting to observe individuals 
_ who have felt that they were “ participating” in the life of the community | 
= - but who moved i in the circle of experience reserved for r those who stand as 
representatives | of another kind of collective experience. it be 
gested that this is not so much a matter of conscious selection, as it is of 
_ natural selection, and the writer is inclined to believe that in this fact lies — 
one of the important explanations of the self-satisfying nature of our 
atomistic conception of social problems. 


“a _ In the history of an association with two distinct community groups, 
_ Negro and Italian on the near north side; the extent to which one has been 
G confronted with and limited to their local opportunities for life and liveli- 
hood has been the measure in which one achieves an n understanding of their - 
social world and the picture which it in turn presents of life throughout 
city. ‘Reckless, Shaw, Zorbaugh and other students of the city | in estab- 
lishing the existence of f natural areas characterized by vice, crime, and what — 


rom the conventional p. point it of view, we are pleased to call social disorgani- 
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7 “zation, ina pointed out a “natural se segregation yn of individuals on on the basis 
3 their i interests and attitudes.’ 
We have here the s suggestion shee C-Street or D-Street on the near r north © 


side 1 is a combination of individuals who find i in disorganized ‘practices an 
‘occupation, as s well as those who seek the service rendered. The | point should 
be made that the selection of patrons and of f persons who supply the service _ 

is not alone a matter of the moth and the flame, « of attracting individuals to. 

the area who possess like interests and attitudes, but even more significant | 

perhaps i is the fashion in which the immediate environment through its 
work opportunities produces individuals with these same interests and _ 

attitudes. Occupational opportunities | are limited in character. The first 
and foremost facet for r the gaining o of a a livelihood \ which competition ii in n the | 
whole life of the « city assigns to communities such as the Italian or the _ 
Ne egro on Chicago’ s near r north side is of course unskilled labor. The low 

income standard which such work provides stands in ‘strong contradistinc- 

tion to standards of success and personal property which ‘society at i: large - 

" exhibits. On the other hand, the community has, within its environs, pur- 

ne suits which afford a higher i income. 7 These opportunities may not in them- 

selves be morally approved by conventional society but the whole s society 


ers rise to their ' being and they singularly afford what other limited labor- 


4 The location of such i institutions of vice and disorganization, through the — 


. impersonal distribution of function throughout the city has established an a 


in short, the professional staff of C- Street’ and 
resorts are provided largely by the local community to the west. Prostitu- _ 
tion along D-Street, with the first invasion of the Colored community sup- — 
plied largely by recruited inmates from the south side, is now a ‘matter 

= of local occupation, not only for the girls, but for operators as well. 
It is these, the few Prosperous economic pursuits that the local population — 
has access to, that have toned the old world cultural formula and estab- 

- lished a code and tradition of its own consistent with economic realities. 
7 __ A business practice which has grown up in association with gambling as — 
an institution and which is in a large measure controlled by individuals — 


= this community, illustrates the erection 0 of § a local and independent 


‘compounded interest ‘of such ‘magnitude. as to give rise to the expres- 


sion that a person is “in the clutches” when he is indebted to the promoter. — 


WwW. Cc. Reckless, “The of n of Commercialized Vice i in ‘the City,” 


| 
a 
q 
Ln _ those who belong. An illicit credit practice backed by local gambling opera- | 
eee tors is rapidly developing in the community. Without describing the 
— 
q 


this is justified, from the view of the local 


since the first place the individual borrows for gambling purposes; 
secondly, he gives no security other than his word; and i in the third place, : 


itis a small loan of $5 to $25 and he is fully ay aware of ‘the arrangements under 
which he borrows. However, it is significant that the > organization will loan 
‘money only to those whom it regards a as “legit,” never will it knowingly 
loan toa “legitimate” person, as the expression is popularly used. In many 7 
cases when an individual refuses to pay, the matter is simply « dropped and 
the entrepreneur regards | his original lending of the sum as a mistake on on his 
part. In a few months of operation loans were made to several thousand 7 
i persons and a number have been wiped « off the books without an effort to 
collect. Obviously there is no legal action, and it is just because those sewho 
default entertain that idea, that they are 1 regarded as “legit persons,” > the 
promoter - realizing he has loaned m money to one who does not “belong.” It 
is expected in this narrow world that a “legit” person will default while an 
: “illegit”’ would never commit so indecent an act. The + suggestion i is —— 
7 that subscription to local standards 2 and local sentiments stands apart fi from 
what is regarded from the local point of view as the hypocrisy of the conven- 
_ tional order. A local cultural order has been erected upon a competitive eco- 
- nomic base inside of which there is its own legitimacy, and the conventional ; 


_ person who flees for the cover of the law with full knowledge of the club 


which he held over the. person who loaned the ille- 


During a prolonged residence int this community, the observer has 

lished a social world for himself which is more or less. coterminus with that 

of the typical resident of the community. This means not alone an entrée _ 
Into t the outside conventional world through | the same channels by which | 
they have access. It follows from this that an increasing participation in 

the life of the community can be regarded as an index of a mounting = 
-tige. In suggesting the playing of a role consistent with the point of view of | 


the community, the question arises as to the circumstance of that achieve- a 


| 
| 


ment. An active part in the life of the community involves, not alone a 
_ desire and willingness to play that role, but a certain deference from. ‘the 
_ community as evidence of the position to which one is assigned. The com- 
munity itself indicates who prestige and under what circumstance it 
_ arises and accrues to the individual. I venture the generalization, that 7 
_ this situation the pres prestige bearer is the individual who singularly expresses 
the life of the community and at the same time possesses the specific 
accouterment of success defined by the wide conventional scene. 


_ There is perhaps apparent an immediate contradiction. How can can one — 
_ display the evidences of success ss which our wider cultural order pr prizes zesand 


within the humble labor pattern ¢ of the local | community? T 
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teeman down to the precinct captain n and worker, the benevolent gambler, 


= 


resplendent tavern keeper and night-clv ib. operator, and ina secondary 
ce the few professional personages of the community along with a smat- ’ 
tering of religious leaders (whose prestige is confined to a strained and _ 
narrow sacred circle of old world cultural-vintage) are the persons whose 
"names count for something in the minds of everyone else. Consistent to the - 
icenas in the narrow circle of professional men, the outstanding personages 
ot those who most nearly exemplify | pre ‘conventionally stereotyped — 
_ doctor or lawyer, but rather those who i incorporate in themselves a demi-_ 
monde character; they lie between the worlds, and a successful doctor « 
_ lawyer is one of whom it can be said, “His professional character, his 
“dignity” does not get the better of him.” ay eae 
_ The convergence of the wider social scheme upon the local community 
is aie a pattern which substantially reinforces the character and kind of — 
the local adaptations. Gambling and prostitution dramatically present this i 
relationship. Vice as situated in and near the local community is ina sense 
under the aegis of the conventional order. Most of the property utilized for — 
vice and gambling purposes is possessed by individuals who subscribe to a_ 
very different moral order. An analysis of the ow nership of such property io 
might offer” an intriguing research project. Certainly, that aspect of our 
legal system which suggests the liability of property holders for certain 


_ illicit practices found on the premises has had no flagrant execution. =— 
_ Commercialized vice along D- Street i is traditionally regarded as a matter 
_of Colored prostitutes s for ‘ “hunky” or white patrons. Furthermore the local 
Italian population is a negligible factor in st subsidizing the traffic. White 
men who come from a distance are the customers of D-Street, | just as white 
9 prostitution along C-, B-, and | L. Streets thrives upon 1 the income supplied 
: by individuals who come from afar. The highly proficient “ ‘knockout- drops 
girl,’ whose ‘special victim is is the “ well- “heeled trick” is not interested i in the 
casual seeker after sexual ‘satisfaction. Her man is one who comes from a 
| prosperous community, who has jewelry and a fat purse worth the taking. - 
In a series of newspaper reports, nearly all of which locate ‘ ‘the take” in a 
along ( C., D -, L- or B-Streets and in | which the loss was So great 


that n men risked Guirs pepetecions in reporting t to the police (this of course 


iss tare) the men invariably were found to live in one of Chicago’s more 


conventional neighborhoods. This fact ct is not unknown to either t the Colored, 
the Italian, « or the Clark Street communities, , rather it is | known and ap. 
preciated and defines for the Negro, “ his meat, ” while | to the white c com-— 
munity he i is the typical | “legit” ”” person, a hypocritical “sucker.” In In just 
this | sense, the whole arrangement of local services of an immoral or just 
indelicate character are designed to “‘take the sucker”, whether 1 it bea man 


with a “roll” or just a tavern or night-club patron. The interdependence 
of these practices, based logically upon the competition of individuals for 
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- aplace and a livelihood in the. city, has the effect of establishing very y dif- 
ferent superstructures of cultural and psychic life. In the same —— 


have the effect of creasing: very appetites so far as s the c city-— 


Communities such as those of the lower auth side are in effect vacuums, 


so far as conventional public service > demands ; are concerned. a nae 


it is other an a conventional one. If i its ie cannot he immediately _ 
realized, it is properly ignored. The local public recreational park becomes 
important as a patronage unit; in any other sense, it is quite superfluous. 
a he schools, coerced more ren any other institution by conventional 
« standards, are an arbitrary and difficult pill to swallow, but swallow them 
. it must. The school authorities themselves, as do the park authorities, | 
recognize the lack of appeal which their program arouses in such com- 
munities. With but little demand from the local population for more  efi- 
cient services, they become convenient disciplinary spots for their own 7 
__ staff, a dumping ground for less acceptable personnel with reduced equip- 
_ ment and resources. Settlement and social service programs as defined by 
- the agency are one ‘thing, | as entertained by the people another. Here we 
have expressed in a most dramatic sense the impact of the local order upon 
_ the wider conventional order and the conflict is resolved for the local popu- 


lation in terms of the standard formula. That which may be regarded as 
fF of local value is appropriated and digested in the community’s own uni- 
_ verse of values. In a sense, the conventional agency becomes very much the 

“sucker” after the fashion of the night- club habitué. 

7 The picture herewith presented | can properly | be regarded as the history 

of a preliminary experience. It. represents an introduction to the city, 

through one of its portals. The implication of this research role has been 

not alone to gather the loose ends of attitudes and practices as they lay 
‘ia through the community, but rather ‘to function within it. The 


- - observations made a are real i in we sense that a a person has enacted the s scene. 


itial interdependence of the and ‘the larger community, strik- 
ingly divergent as as their cultural orders n may y be. 
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OR PSY CHOLOGICAL 


SOCIOLOGISTS—WHICH ?* = 


STEUART HENDERSON BritTrT 


NE biologist may training in botany, 
whereas a second biologist n may have received f his s training primarily 
in 1 zoology. Should the two biologists fail to recognize the signifi- 
_ cance of each other’s work, we might suspect one or both of 1 ignorance, or 
of jealousy, or of intolerance. Should whole | groups of biologists fail _ 
recognize the significance of each other’s work because the research of one © 
_ group was primarily botanical in 1 character, whereas the other’s research 
primarily zoological, our suspicions ignorance, or of jealousy, or 


intolerance would tend to be confirmed. 


One socia social psychologist may have received his training primarily i in n sociol- 
; "ogy, whereas a second social psychologist may have received his ¢ training 


That social psychologists are divided into two separate camps, each camp — 
with little knowledge of the work of the other, is demonstrated by three 
current situations: (1) the division of social psychologists as to membership 
in the American Sociological Society, and the “American Psychological 
_ Association; (2) the divided sessions of the two groups on problems of Social 
Psychology; (3) their divergent reading and research habits. = = | 
_ (1) Of 1,055 members of the American Sociological Society, 214 (20.3%) 
indicate a an interest i in 1 Social an additional 


Social Psychology.? 


are 15551 a total of 2 138.! Table I is a of | Members and 
_* Because of its significance for social psychologists working within the fields of both sociol- 
: _ and psychology, this article is published (by special arrangement with the editors) simul. 
taneously i in the Fournal of Abnormal and Social Psychology and in this Review. a 
American Sociological Society, “Membership List for 1937." 
a. The number is undoubtedly somewhat greater, as a large number of the membership do 
_ not list any separate and specific interests, and yet at least some of these have a genuine inter- 
i. est in Social Psychology. (For example, ¢/. footnote 11 below. ) a 
American Association, “Year Book, 1937.” 


| 
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— 4 _ whole groups of social psychologists, fail to recognize the significance of _ 

‘other’ research because mainly “sociological” or mainly “psychologi- 

a cal,” other people might suspect them of ignorance, or of jealousy, or of 

| 

| 

members definitely interested in 

pe ation is made up of two classes of 

—— 


PSYCHOLOGISTS OR PSYCHOL ALSO ones ALISTS? 8 


Instruction Research in 

Association 


struction Instruction, 
Research, 


Research | and Both 
of total members 12. well 
Associates 
% of total associates 
Members & associates 
% of total members & _ 
Includes 1 Member engaged in instruction in Social Psychiatry. 
a Includes 1 Member engaged in research in Social Psychiatry. = = 
3 Includes 1 Member engaged in instruction in Social Work and Social Statistics, and in 


research in Social Work. 
Includes 1 Associate engaged in instruction in Sociology. 


_ 5 Includes 2 Associates engaged in research in Sociology. eee 
| includes 1 Associate engaged both in instruction and in research in Sutiaieay. 
of according to instruction and research in Social Psy: 
. This s Table in indicates that the total number and percentage of Members ; 
and Associates of the American Psy ‘chological. Association engaged i in in- 
struction, or i in research, or in both instruction and ‘research, in Social 
Psyc chology i is: +148 Members, 25. 5.2% of all Members; 322 Associates, 20. 8% 
of 2 all Associates; 470 Members and Associates, 22.0% of all Members and 
= Associates. Added to the : 259 -g members of the American Sociological Society 
with a specific i interest in ‘Social P Psychology, this makes a total of 729 per- 
sons enrolled in the two societies who : are “‘socio- psychologically” ’ inclined. 
How w many of these 729 persons would one expect to be enrolled i in both 
_ the American Sociological Society and the American Psychological Associa- 
“thon? And how many actually do have | membership i in both groups? The 


answer to the latter question is—only 19. These 19 persons represent only 


vows 


~ 


7.3% of | the 259 “‘social psy chologists” of the A.S. S., only 4.0% of the 470 


“social psychologists” of the A.P.A., , and only 2.¢ 2.6% of the total 729 “‘social 


‘belonging to the two ‘associations 


The data in Table I were collected this same source. | 


¥ * According to the classification of the American Sociological Society of these 19 persons, 
: =~! ee are specifically interested in Social Psychology, 4 have S Social | Psychology a as a leading i inter- — 
est, and g do not list any separate interests. _ 
: ae According to the classification of the American Psy chological Association a these 19 per- 
: ; _ sons, 8 are Members, and 11 are Associates: 1 is engaged in instruction, but not research, se 


aaa. Social Psychology (actually, Social Psychiatry); 5 are engaged in research, but not instruc- 
- tion, in Social Psychology (1 of these in Social Psychiatry); 8 are engaged both in instruction 
and in research in Social Psy chology (1 of these in Sociology); and 5 are not classified as eal 
gaged eithe either i in instruction or i in in research i in Social Psychology. — BS 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL. REVIEW 
(2) T he lack of mutuality ty of interests of the two ope is further or 


in 1936, ¢ one e by the A.P.A., ™ ‘the other by the A.S.S. On September 2, 1936, 


around table on “The Subject Matter and Methods of Social Psy chology” ‘ 
was held by a a ‘group of social psy sychologists « at the 4. 44th annual 1 meeting of 


the American Psychological Association at Hanover, New vy Hampshire. T he © 


program follows§ 


3 Introduction: The Hanover Round Table and Social Psy sychology of 1936. 
II. Past and Present Trends in the Methods and maeaal Matter of Social 
Psychology. Steuart Henderson Britt. 
” The Réle of Individual Psychological Differences in Social Psychology. 
Catharine Cox Miles. 
Iv. Personality and Social Adjustments. 
_ V. The Observ ation of Children’s Behaviors as a Method in Social Psy chology, 
. Attitude Measurement as a Method in Social Psychology. Daniel Katz. 
. The Field-Theoretical Approach in Social Psy chology. J. F. Brown. | - 
. The Observation of Societal Behaviors of Individuals. Floyd H. Allport. 
. The Comparative Approach to Social Behavior.A.H. Maslow. 
. The Need and Opportunity for Experiment in Social Psychology. j. 8. 


XL Administrative and Professional V focations as as Fields for Social Psy chology. 
‘Edward S.Robinson, 


XI The Effect al of Modern Technology and Organization \ upon Behavior. Hadley ; 


Cantril. 


On December 2 29, 19. 36, the “Division on n Social Psy met at 


Bist annual meeting of the American Sociological Society at Chicago. The — 
ro follows:? = 
program follows: 
Chairman. Read Bain. 


“Pca Applications of Soc Social Psychology. Emory S. Bogardus. 

Discussion. Goodwin B. Watson. = 

Social and Emotional Adjustments of Freshmen a} at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Kimball Young. 


; Discussion. Mandel Sherman. 


Is there pe topic on these _— programs which could not not 
be capably discussed by both sociologists _and psychologists? Is there a 
“ing representatives from both gr groups meet together? This does not imply 

that the two groups of social psy chologists would give the same oe 
for each would have a different ‘point of view; but it does imply that the 


problems which confront the two groups are of the same kind and deserve 


6 The sy ymposium was published i in this order in Social Forces, 1937; 15, 4 455- 495+ 
Adapted from Amer. Sociol. Reo., 1936, 1, 960- 66, at 
Pted Ir 93 990-9) (903. 


single topic which ch could not be e discussed with much greater profit by hav-- 7 
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Reactions to Predictive Assumptions. I. D, Eliot. 


“SOCIA AL PSYCE HOLOGIST Ss OR PS Psy ‘CHOLOGICAL SOCI ALISTS? gol 
serious consideration by beth. If 259 sociologists are interested in Social — 
Psychology (often, for them, Social Psychology), and if 470 psy chologists. 
are interested in Social Psychology (often, for them, Social Psychology), 

_ would it not be desirable for these s€ 729 persons to meet together as a unified © 

group of social psy chologists?— 


There is also something of a division of social psychologists according 

to their " reading and research habits. There i is no Precise way to estimate 
the extent of this division. That such a difference exists is indicated, how- _ 

ever, by discussions with various sociologists and psychologists, and by : a 

study of the writings of each group. There is apparently a tendency for 
“sociology”’ social psychologists to be much more familiar with such j jour- 

nals as the American Fournal of Sociology, the American Sociological Re- - 


view, the Four. wat of Educational Sociology, Soctal Forces, and 


pote Similarly, these ‘ “psychology” 
chologists seem to ‘much more e familiar with the American A 


the Psychological Review, with such as 

— Both sociological writers and psy chological writers in the field of Social 
, rchology have been guilty of many omissions as to references to each 
- other’s work, As to these omissions by psychological writers, a 


Bernard says: “I formerly believed that they were re due to a sort of intellec- 
tual and laboratory s snobbishness on the part of the psy chologists—and i in a 


‘some cases »s they m may -be—but I now believe that they are usually the —- 


an inadequate knowledge of the whole field of social psychology.” 
a Bernard is ; right : as to the fault of psychologists i in this 1 respect, but i 
“must also recognize that n many sociologists have similarly erred in the 
“omission of psy chological. materials from their writings. 
Ss _ The situation which exists today is one of lack of understanding, and 
: ‘iecidiiteen even jealousy, between the two groups. Either the two groups | 
_are blind as to each other’s achievements, or else are sufficiently blind- 
‘folded that they engage in a good deal of verbal shadow- -boxing with e: each 
other. “Word’ ” arguments sometimes interfere with empirical investiga— 
: am, ‘I do not decry the importance ¢ of sound historical orientation, and a ’ 
comparison ¢ of points of view; but I say that so much time has been spent 
in arguments between various ‘schools’ of thought that ‘entirely too little 
“time has been devoted to systematic experimentation and observation. We 
may get so lost in ‘battles of words’ that investigators in other fields may 
i accuse us of nies or, worse still, of describing the obvious.” 


Bernard, “Book of Gurnee, Elements of Social 


Sociol. Rev. 1936, I, 829-830, at 830.0 
es Britt, «Past and Present Trends in the Methods and nd Subject Mat! Matter of Soci dL 


Psychology,” Social | Forces, 1937, 15 462-469 at t 463. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLO OGICAL REVIEW 


| ‘The field of neretinetion between Sociology and Psychology has been 
dubbed “ Social Psychology” perhaps because “Social” is a more convenient 
- adjective than “Psychological.” * Would it really make any difference if the 
_ word order were reversed and the field were called “‘Psychological Sociol. 
_ogy’’?'® Surely the time has come for the two groups viel social psychologists _ 
to form a unified front to attack their mutual problems. Differences in — 


points of view should not prevent co-ordination of interests and activities. 
_ Why not a united group—a “ “Society of Social Psychologists’ Se 


a te Professor Bernard i in n reference above cited states his. belief “ + that the eaten 


‘social’ is an adjective and ‘psychology’ is a moun...” ——s—s—“—issSSSS 
The “Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues” (“SPSSI’ formed at the 
1936 meeting of the American Psychological Association, does not meet the needs of a “Society 
of Social Psychologists,” because of its psychological one-sidedness. This is the very type of — 
emphasis to which the weer is objecting. The emphasis on psychology i is shown in at least — 
five ways: (1) The title of the SPSSI stresses ““Psychological Study.” (Incidentally, what a 
title, psychologically!) (2) The Society was formed and sponsored entirely by psychologists. — 
(3) Its charter was adopted at a meeting of psychologists. (4) Its officers and council members — 
have been psychologists. (5) Art. III, Sec. II, of the - By-Laws reads: “Membership in the 
Society is limited to members and associates of the 4.P.A. (italics ours) and such social 
scientists and members of related learned societies as promise to aid the Society in attaining | 
= objectives.” (Quoted from S.P.S.8.I. 
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‘=z ficial © Reports and | Proceeding 


“Special Committee of the American Sociological Society on Affiliation with The In- —— 


“ternational Federation of Sociological Societies and I 
_ The American Sociological Society at its Annual meeting in December 1936, 


; voted i in favor of becoming a member of La Fédération Internationale des Sociétés 
at In. stituts de Sociologie, subject tc toa of certain: points. 


"La Fédération, in response, at its biennial Congress, held in Paris, Scenhers 1937, 
os with P. A. Sorokin presiding, voted to empower a special committee of its own to — 
prepare a redraft of its bylaws to bring them into harmony with the suggestions 
proposed by this American Society. 
__ The redraft prepared by that Committee, whose chairman is ar René 
-Maunier, incoming President of La Fédération,isgivenbelow. 
Tn the judgment of this committee, the proposed draft siete on 
the points at issue. It therefore recommends to the American Sociologfcal Society 
that, at its Annual meeting in December 1937, it vote to become a member of La 
» Fédération Internationale des Sociétés et Instituts - ae upon the basis of the 


Bin Pitirim SoROKIN 


Rosert E, Park 


EuBank (Chairman) 


Suggested Redraft of the Bylaws 


of the 


Federation of Societies and Institutes of § ociology 
~~ The aim n of this project is to distinguish, better than at present, between La Fédération 

— and L’Jnstitut, while maintaining between the € two, insofar as sceaaeidin a proper bond 

embodied in the Congress andthe President. 
Art. 1—The Societies and Institutes of of the e different countries shall 


—Its media of activity shall be : as follow: s: The holding of international Con- 
sses at regular i intervals, conjointly with L Institut International de Sociologie; 
ublication of works; the organization of a library and of courses of instruc- 
n. The Congress shall listen to and discuss communications on sociological | 
questions placed in the order of business. 
as The Federation has for its aim the most extensive: co-operation for the scientific 
ie study of the problems of Sociology. It is not the exponent of any school or any : 
_ doctrine. It prohibits any discussion of religious or political matters which do not © 
from the method ¢ of phenomena, through the impartial v yerifi- 
ntatives, authorized 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
by the deliberation and decision of their group, declare their support of the aie 
- ent bylaws, and of the idea of scientific co-operation in Sociology, may, upon 
proposal of the Bureau, according to Article 8, be admitted into the Federation 
by vote of the Congress in session. Provisory admission may be pronounced by — 
the Bureau in the interval between Congresses, after consultation with the mem- 
Art. 4—An Association may cease to be a member of the Federation: (1) by its’ 
resignation; (2) by its expulsion, pronounced by the Congress upon the pro- 
posal of the Bureau, for failure to respect the federal pact. age ue was 
‘Art. 5—The Federation shall be administered by a Bureau, elected by the Con- 
gress by a majority vote. It shall consist of a President, three Vice Presidents, a a 
General Secretary,a Treasurer,andaCensor,. 
President shall be the same as the President of L’ Institut International de 
_ Sociologie, being elected by the same Congress. The incoming President shall set _ 
; the date and be responsible for the Program of the next Congress, in accord with 
the (retiring) President of the (preceding) Congress, by which he was elected. 
Art. -6—Each federated Association shall elect a Correspondent chosen from among 
the Members or Associates of L’Jnstitut. This Correspondent shall be nina 7 
by the President in all decisions pertaining to the Federation, which are to be 
F made in the interval between Congresses. The Correspondent shall exchange with 
the General Secretary all advice or documents useful to sociological co-operation 
and the administration of the Federation; and he will assume responsibility for 
_ the eventual publication of the latter in the review or organs of his association. 
In the countries which have no sociological society, the Bureau may vest the — 
ieaien of the Correspondent in a Member or Associate of L’Jnstitut, who may 
constitute, with the other members or Associates of the same nationality, if they 
_ desire it—a section of L’Jnstitut International de Sociologie, enjoy ing all the he rights 
_of the other federated associations. 
Art. 7—All the duties of members of the Bureau are performed without pay. 
Art. 8—Each Congress shall include, in addition to the meetings for scientific dis- 
cussion, an administrative meeting. The order of business of the latter shall be - 
~ governed by the Bureau. It shall hear reports on the management of the Bureau, 
the moral financial of the Association. It shall hy the ac- 


 fenstiedan of La Fédération i in accordance with i bylaws. It shall propose the 
location of the following Congress. The report and the accounts shall be sent to 


all members of the Congress. 


at g—The expenditures shall be authorized b: by the Pussident, or, upon pon his delega-— 
tion, by the General Secretary. The Association shall be represented i in court and | 
in all i its civic responsibilities b by the General Secretary. . The latter must be in full 
of his civil rights. 
10—The deliberations of the Bureau relative to exchanges and 


Art. dla —The Congress, which is common both to L’/nstitut and to La Fédération, 7 
shall endeavor to meet every two years, but at least once —* three years. Each 


_ Congress shall determine the place of the following Congress. 
~The Congress shall be composed of members as follows: a 
mine present, or represented by proxy, at the Congress. Each such member who 


Is present may cast votes in n addition to his own, for: a maximum of four 
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OFFICIA IAL R REPORTS “AND PROCEEDINGS 


absent members (a maximum total of five votes), t upon condition that each -_ 


_. of the four shall have given to him in advance an official power of proxy. ae 
(2) Delegates of the Federated Societies (as distinguished from . members and © 
associates of L’Jnstitut) who m sen 


y be present at the Congress, shall have - 
one vote per one hundred members, or fraction of one hundred members, 
_ of the organization which they represent, with a maximum limit, however, 
_of five votes for any single society; each delegate present at the Congress 

_ (thus) having at his (possible) disposal five votes under the condition fixed - 


above. 
If, however, a member P L’ Institut is at the same time also a delegate of a 
federated society, he shall have only five votes at the maximum. 

The Congress constitutes the governing power of La Fédération and it decides" 

finally, by a majority vote, on every thing that affects. the recruiting a 


“urer 1 a sum n (assessment) of we gold francs p per one hundred —— or fraction 
of one hundred members, up to a maximum of twenty-five gold francs for any 
Association. (Note: At current exchange, one gold franc is approximately equiva- 
lent to one-fourth of a United States dollar.) 
- (Other than this) the federated associations shall assume no financial obligation 
La of any kind whatsoever, either for the past or the future. A special fund provided 


by the dues of the societies, by subsidies, gifts, or donations to La Fédération, 
= 


constituted for the publication of memoirs or works. = 
_- The deliberations of the Bureau relative to the acceptance of — 
gifts a are valid only after administrative approval by the Congress. a ee Soa, 
- Art. 13—The special funds of La Fédération shall be managed by a federal co 
mission of five members chosen by the Congress. 
: _ Art. 14—After definite adoption of these bylaws at the Congress of 1: 1939, they may — 
be modified only upon the proposal of the Bureau or upon the request of at least 
one-third of the federated societies. Modification may be made only upon a two- 
thirds vote of the Congress, afterwards ratified by two-thirds of the federated 
Associations, 
Art. 15—Dissolution of La Fédération may be voted under the same conditions as. 
_ modifications of the bylaws, viz., upon the proposal of the Bureau or the request — 
og - of at least one-third of the federated Societies,—the dissolution being voted by a 
_ majority of two-thirds of the Congress, this decision being ratified by two- — 
Art. 16—In case of the dissolution of La Pidivation,; its property shall return either er 
7 to L’Institut International de Sociologie, or to the several federated Societies, ac- 


cording to the modalities fixed by the ees under the same conditions that 


expressed in Article 15. 


René  MAUNIER (Chairman) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“list of over copies. The bulk of these come 
teachers of courses on marriage and the family, i in numbers ranging from — 
_ ahalf dozen to nearly one hundred and fifty, but there have also been num- : 
erous individual orders. It seems reasonable to anticipate further orders 
for second semester courses; the issue is being reprinted. a 


he number of manuscripts submitted to the Editorial Office from. 


‘dred j in to from he Annual Meeting of 1936. The 
actual number of articles published in 1937, including this issue, is sixty- 
four. The Editor has no illusions as to the perfection with which the selec- 
tion of papers: for publication has been made, though he wage and grate. 


the Editorial Board, and seven other members of the Society to whom 


_ manuscripts on special topics were submitted. As noted in previous issues, 


Professor Folsom’s assistance was invaluable in connection with the Octo- 


{ 
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them —s Some papers are so clearly — quality that their ap- 
BE ons is easy; others are so 0 obviously inferior that their re rejection is s equally. 
easy; but, for the numerous ones in between, rereading, sometimes several te 
- times, and weighing of relative merits is necessary. Here is where differ 
_ ences of selection would appear among different editorial readers. It is some- 
tomes assumed that judgment of different manuscripts can be done more or. 
less automatically by a set of © objective c criteria mechanically applied. T his | 
is clearly not the whole case. One must have criteria, certainly; and « one 
_ must apply t them with rigor and without fear or favor. However, two readers - 
would not apply the same criteria with equal weights. Moreover, the Editor 
= sought as a matter of policy to secure as wide a geographical distribu- 
_ tion of authors as was readily feasible; and he has tried to keep in mind the 
varied interests of members of the Society. 
=— et t he most disagreeable duty of the Editor 1 is to reject mz manuscripts that 
do not meet qualifications ot or do not fit the scope and purposes of the Re- _ 
> : view. Numerous papers must be returned because, though of very good 


by 
We have been much gratified by the reception accorded our Od 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
: quality, there is not space enough to include them. The Editor has no — 
_ whatever that some of these would have been published had someone else : 
been occupying the chair. Their inclusion, however, would certainly have | 
the rejection” of an equal number of those accepted. Some 
- otherwise acceptable f papers are too long, some are obscure. though pc possibly : 
_ profound, ‘some are more f fitting for publication elsewhere. In any cé case, ‘ 
_ there is no dearth of output. If the establishment of the Review has to some 


extent stimulated the creative of American sociologists, it it has fully 


justified itself. 


There is vast ‘scope for improvement in the Review. In general, the quality 
i the articles depends on contributors. There is room for more articles 
ie : representing ¢ contributions to theory, method, and research. Certainly some 
x of the articles published during the past two years could well have been re- 
_ placed by better ones. It It may | be ‘possible f for the next Editor to set up a 
plan whereby g greater use can be made of the Assistant Editors in the selec- 
tion of articles. T he Editor does not feel that he has solved that problem. 
During 1937 only thirty ‘manuscripts, were submitted to ‘them; six were 
"sent to seven other readers. 
_ The Editor has Jong felt that the “Book Reviews” ought to be presented 
in different form. He finds an excellent model in the book reviews of ‘the 
American Economic Review. Reviews ‘might well be grouped according: 
the Divisions and Sections of the Society; a smaller number of books should 
a be reviewed; a much larger number should receive brief paragraph not notices, 
or should be merely listed as aids to research workers; and reviews, notices : 
and books received could be 1 run together under appropriate classification. 
It might be well, in such case, to try the experiment of making some one 
_ person largely responsible for overseeing reviews and supplying titles for 
each Division or Section, under the general direction of the Editor, or a 
"specially appointed Book Review Editor, 
Similar treatment might well be accorded the “Periodical Literature,’” 
% which is now a rather hit and miss affair. We have published periodical 
; “lists twice annually for the different languages. It should be possible to run 
lists of selected titles for all languages i in each number, classified according : 
; to the field of interest. Such a plan here, as also for “Book Reviews,” would 
~ --Tequire the active and continuous co-operation of an enlarged staff of assist- 
ants, but the Editor is inclined to be. optimistic. Those who have heretofore — 


supplied the periodical lists have been prompt and anxious to do a good 
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-Ph.D.; ; married; experience in cmebinn survey courses in 1 social studies, prison work, | 
7 extension classes, Americanization of immigrants, and adult education. Two books; 
_ articles published i in leading American and foreign periodicals. Desires change. re 


_ B.A. and M.A, , Yale; Ph. D. and first award of Grant Squires Prize for Sociologic: al 
; Research, Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial rank; five years 
in foreign and domestic service of U. S. Departments of State and Agriculture: 
_ experience in social work, business and lecturing; world-wide traveler; linguist; 
_ research work in Europe and Far East; author of many books in both theoretical 


and applied sociology and international questions; seeks chair in leading university, 
college or research institution. ‘ody 


University of Wisconsin; M.A. University B./ A. S. . George Willies 


— College. Special work in social service administration, community organization and 
_ vocational guidance. Foreign travel and study. Experience : as social work executive, 
_ director of research, supervisor of student employ ment, and several years teaching 
: of sociology and allied subjects. Publications in the field of personality, children, | 


and group discussions. college Position. 
M.A. in in Sociology; half requirements met for Ph.D. Seven years university teaching, 


_ Publications in old-age insecurity. Former director Community House, Children’ Ss M 
Camp, and Worker’s Education Project. Full member of Am. Assn. Social W orkers. 
Five years as consultant of ‘welfare problems with s state e and Federal officials. a 


in 1 position ‘combining “teaching, research and public in 


A.B. University of Western Ontario; M.A. Drew University, N. J.; gradu- 


ate study at Columbia and New York Universities; work for Ph.D. at latter nearly 
— now completing third year as instructor in sociology at large eastern’ 
university; 28; married, no children; Protestant; Canadian. — wai 
M, A. ‘Sociology, University of Pittsburgh; woman, single; minors, social wt, 


M. ‘A. in Sociology, ‘University Chicago, 1926; expect Ph. .D. in 1937. 
- Seven years experience teaching sociology and other social sciences in colleges and 

universities. Special interests: the family, social psychology, introductory sociology, 

criminology. Age ” married. Desires permanent college Position i in sociology. 


es D. Chicago 19343 ‘married, one e child; four 3 years experience teaching sociology, 


— 
| 
| 
3 urban field work; special interests, primitive society and social origi 
x 
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7 Alpha Kappa Delta. ‘The United Chap 


will be a dinner meeting on Tuesday evening, 28, anda meeting 
American Eugenics Society. During the | past winter +r conferences were held in 
New York with leaders in the fields of recreation, nursing, education and medicine. ’ 


‘During the coming winter additional conferences will be held in the five fields of 
_ housing, the church, birth control, literature and lecturing, and journalism. The > 
___ purpose of these conferences i is not only to arouse interest in eugenics among leaders 
- s various fields of public activity but to clarify the outlook and program of the 
Eugenics Society itself. Plans are being formulated for the preparation 0 ofa a textbook — 
for college use covering the theory and problems of eugenics. gee 
i American Sociological Society. New Members: Oren H. Baker, 31 Quincy Street, : 
Rochester, N. Y. James H. Barnett, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 
Richard F. Behrendt, P.O. Box 1887, Ancon, Canal Zone. Grover Chester Bowman, 
State Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. Hudson Chapman, 246-10 Alameda 
Avenue, Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. Jerome A. Conner, Area Statistical Office, 
_ Works Progress Administration, 6th Floor, Sanger Building, Dallas, Tex. Rex D. 
"Hopper, 2917 West Avenue, Austin, Tex. E ‘arl Dean Howard, 1868 Sheridan Road, 
_ Evanston, Ill. Jack London, 3258 | W est Hirsch Street, Chicago, Ill. Dorothy F. 
| MoCamman,, 1616 ‘16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Robert T. McMillan, © 
504 Blakely Street, Stillwater, Okla. Ernest Manheim, Department of Sociology, | 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Thelma Mills, Prentiss Hall, Walla Walla, 
Wash. Mark Odell, Jr., Department of Social Security, P.O. Box 1162, Olympia, , 
Wash. Charles Hunt Page, 242 West 1ogth Street, New York, N. Y. David P. 7 
Page, 530 East 87th Street, New York, N. Y. W alter W. Pettit, 122 East 22nd © 
- Street, New York, N. Y. Clarence A. Pretzer, 3 37 Blackstone Boulevard, Providence, | : 
ES. Elizabeth Anne Proehl, Biometric Department, Worcester State Hospital, | 
Worcester, Mass. John W. Riley, Jr., George Street near landing Lane, New Bruns- _ 
_ wick, N. J. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 45 Police Hospital Road, Calcutta, India. 
Douglas E. Scates, 216 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Gordon H. Sears, 
11 Westwood Drive, Friendship Station, D. C. Alfred B. Stafford, 2 Roseridge — 
Street, Bellevue, Pa. Carl B. Taylor, Division of Social Sciences, Hobart College, © 
; Geneva, N. X. John W. Thomas, “f. The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
23 East 26th Street, New York,N.Y. 
> _ Bengali Institute of Sociology. This Institute (Bangiya Samaj- Vijnan Parishat) | 
was established in Calcutta April 14, 1937. Its purpose is to carry on sociological — 
~ study through the medium of the Bengali language; to appoint research fellows and © 
_ assistants; to publish a Journal of Sociology in Bengali; and other related purposes. 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar was elected President. ‘Address: Ghose 
Lane, Calcutta, India, 


of Social Philosophy, by Professor Charles A. Ellwood. 
The Univ ersity Press announces a prize of $1,500 on the occasion of the Centen- 4 


nial of Trinity College. Manuscripts must not exceed 50,000 words, must be in 
the fields of the social, literary or artistic history of the United States, and must © 
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be not later than October 1, Professor Wn. T. Laprade, 


Office of sponsored nineteen forum demonstration centers in 
teen states, with an appropriation of over $500,000. During this period over 10,000 | 
forum meetings were conducted with a total attendance of about 1,000,000. All told, — 
237 forum leaders were selected and employed by the local educational authorities - 
for periods of one week to six months. In addition some 300 relief workers sits vos’ 
ployed each month during the year. i ba 
_ Plans have been formulated to organize thirty or more new iia pro- 7 
grams on a slightly different basis. A comprehensive report of the past experience 
will be published in the near future. Various publications arising out of the forum — 
experience are already available, including ‘Education for Democracy,” a brief — 7 
digest of the Des Moines forum plan and special attention to techniques of operating — 7 
forums (10¢). “Safeguarding Democracy through Adult Civic Education,” a series 
of articles by J. W. Studebaker expressing the philosophy of adult civic education — 
(104). “A Step Forward for Adult Civic Education,” a preview of the program — 
shamed for September, 1936 to January 30, 1937 in ten demonstration centers 
(104). “Public Affairs Pamphlets,” an bibliography of 660 pamphlets by 


various publishers (10¢). “Public Affairs Pamphlets—Supplement,”’ adding some 


§00 recent pamphlets to the previous index (10¢), 

‘4 7 - Howard University. Dr. W. O. Brown has been appointed Assistant Professor in 
Department of Sociology at Howard University. In addition to 
- courses, Dr. Brown will offer courses in race and culture conflicts and —_ wel 

College. Mr. _ Eugene T. Stromberg, who recently completed his 
: for the Ph.D. degree at Cornell University, is now head of the Department of Soci- 
ology at Huntingdon, formerly the Women’s College of Alabama, in Montgomery. — 
International Institute of Sociology. The International Congress of Sociology took — 


_ place in Paris from September 1 to 4. The Congress was attended by representatives | : 


of some twenty or more countries. Besides represent tatives and members of sociolog- 
7 4 ical societies, there were a number of representatives from various countries. The 
— delegation of the Government of the United States consisted of P. A. Sorokin, 
Gan, Professor Henry P. Fairchild, and Dr. Maurice R. Davie, who were 
present, and Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, Dr. W arren S. Thompson, Dr. P. K. W iio, 
Dr. Walter F. Willcox, who were unable to attend. 
_ The Congress was presided over by P. A. Sorokin. The main topic was “Social 
Equilibrium” and there were, besides the main papers, a number of related and unre- 
lated papers. A considerable part of the time was spent in discussion rather than in 
the reading of the papers, most of which had been printed previous to the meeting. 
On September 3 there was an administrative meeting of the Congress at which a 
_new Bureau was elected: Professor René Maunier, President of the Institute; Presi- 
dent of the next Congress to be held in . Bucharest, Gusti, President of the Rou- 
manian Institute of Sociology; Vice-Presidents, MacIver, Gini and Secre- 
The next Congress will take place in 1939 in Bucharest, as I said i 
7 The Administrative Meeting of the Congress discussed the conditions of affilia- _ 
tion of the American Sociological Society and in principle accepted them. In view, 
however, of some technical difficulties, a special committee was appointed for the 
reconciliation of the conditions of the American Sociological Society and the Con- .¢ 
stitution of the International Institute, which is a French institution and whose — 
constitution can not be readily changed. This committee sent its propositions in 


- 
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“November to the committee of the American Sociological Society elected for that ¥ 
purpose, consisting of Professor Eubank, chairman, Professor Park and Professor — 7 
- Sorokin, for approval. The conclusions of the American committee with respective ; 
; recommendations will be submitted at the annual meeting of the Society in Decem- 
ber. (For contents of this Report,seep.go3 Ed.) 
"The Congress was tendered several receptions by the governmental and Parisian 


- officials, by the official representatives of the Roumanian Government, and several 


Sorokin 
In te for Propaganda state. Funds for the establishment of this Institute 
were provided by the Good Will Fund, Inc., a charitable corporation financed by 
the late Edward A. Filene. It is a non- profit corporation organized for scientific 
. research in methods used by propagandists in influencing public opinion. Its pa 
are: President, Hadley Cantril, Associate Professor of Psychology, Princeton; — 
Vice President, Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of Education, Northwestern 
University; Secretary, Clyde R. Miller, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers — 
Me! College; and Treasurer, Robert K. Speer, Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
_ versity. The Institute hopes to become self-supporting through the sale of its letters 
_and through donations from organizations and individuals. Subscription rate to its | 
monthly letter, Propaganda Analysis, is two dollars a year. Address: 132 Morning- 
ide Drive, New York City. 
Miami University. Dr. Read Bain, Chairman of the Department, is on leave of — 


Radel as visiting lecturer at Harvard University. Prof. Bain is also lecturing at 


‘ National Council of Parent Education. The Council has scheduled a series al four- 

teen regional round table conferences for professional workers on education in fam- 
+ life and parenthood. Most of these conferences were held in October, November — 


. and December before our publication date. The last four conferences are as follows: | 


December 13, Los Angeles, California; December 16, Dallas, Texas; January 27, 
New York City; January 28, Washington, D.C. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Council at 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

_ New History Society. This Society offers three prizes of $300, $200 and $100 for ~ 
the best papers of not more e than two thousand words on the subject, “ How Can : 

Cultur 

ing Possessions and Territories be. Adiecel and Tinemeninad?” The contest closes 


March 15, 1938. There is a Board of eight judges, most of whom are members of | 


_ the American Sociological Society. Address: The New History Society, 132 East 


_ Oberlin College. Dr. L. Guy Brown, recently at the University of Missouri, has 
ion added to the staff as Professor of Sociology. Dr. Brown was one of the founders 
of the Mid-West Sociological Society, established April 1937, and was elected its 


first President. 
Ohio State University. Dr. John P. Gillin, formerly at the University of Utah, 
has been appointed assistant professor in charge of anthropology. He is the son of | 
Prof. John L. Gillin of the University of Wisconsin. 
__Aniouncement is made of the establishment of the Elizabeth Clay Howland — 
scholarship with a stipend of $3,000, payable in twelve monthly installments. The | 
‘Scholarship i is open to all scholars, apparently without qualification as to age or ~ 
degrees, in all departments of learning. Applications must be filed not later than | 


March 1, 1938. For further information write the Dean of the Graduate School. _ 
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_ Purdue University. Dr. S Cc Gilfillan has accepted appointment as Assistant 
‘Professor of Sociology in the Division of Education. = | 
Social Science Research Council. The 1938-39 three types 


Pre-Doctoral jeld Fellowships: ae 


These fellowships : are open sn to men and women, citizens the United or 
~ Canada, who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree, and who will have completed — 


_ prior to the end of the academic year 1937—38 all courses and examinations for which : 


- they are eligible before completion of the thesis. The fellowships are not open to 
persons who will be over the age of 30 on July 1, 1938, or who plan to receive the 
Ph.D. ae the e the expiration of of the period o of f appointment for which application i is 
The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal graduate study by oppor- 
tunities for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social 
science in the making. The candidate should have decided on the general area in 
which he wishes to prepare his thesis and carry on later research, but it is not nec- _ 
essary that the exact thesis subject should have been selected before application is 
made. While it is taken for granted that programs at this level will be closely correlated 
= the applicants’ Ph.D. theses plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in 
Sai shing theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather to emphasize the — 
opportunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dissertation and subsequent research. 
7 Appointments will be for not less than nine nor more than twelve months. Pro- & 
; grams calling for work abroad must be supported by aclear demonstration that ade- 7 
os an field experience can not be obtained in this country. The basic stipend ate q 
tached to these fellow ships is $1800 for a period of twelve months, with the possi- 
- bility of additional allowances for travel and other exceptional expenses when nec- __ 
“essary. No applications for reappointment at this level will be considered. 
= The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1938-39 on blanks to be se- 
cured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938. Awards will be announced | 
_ May 1, 1938. In making initial inquiry, it is important that age, academic qualifica- — 
7 tions and tentative field plans be specifically indicated. It is requested that application 7 
blanks be secured well in advance of February 1, 1938, in order that t there may be 
_ ample time tc to > fill out t and return them before that date. onde 
I Post-Doctore al Research Training Fellowships: 


- These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens s of the United States or : : 


_ Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent i in training and experience — 
at the time of application, or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be received before 
"February 15, 1938, and who, ordinarily, are not over 35 yearsofage. | 
: a The primary purpose of these fellowships i is to broaden the research training and ds 
: = of promising young social scientists, not to facilitate the completion of 
research projects or the continuation of i investigations undertaken as doctoral dis- 
* - Sertations. Programs of study submitted should provide either for training of an in- 
_ terdisciplinary nature, for advanced training within the applicants’ fields of special- 
_ ization, or for field work or other experiential training intended to supplement more — 
_ The closing date for receipt of applications for 193 1938-39 on blanks to be secured 
| =! the Fellowship Secretary i is February 1, 1938. It is requested that application _ 
__ blanks be secured well in advance of February 1, 1938, in order that there may be 
: ample time to fill out and return them before ‘that date. Awards will be announced p* 
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_ University of Chicago. Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown has left the University of 


(CURRENT ITEMS 


1, 1938. In making initial i inquiry, age, academic ond 


_ program of study should be specifically indicated. re 


& These grants are available na ania scholars, without reference to a age, whose = 


_ capacity for productive research has been effectively demonstrated by published — 


work. They are not open to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the Council — 
especially with a view to assisting members of the staffs of institutions which cannot F 
at present provide adequate funds for social science research, and are designed to. 
aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. —__ v~ 
Before applying to the Council, the applicant should have other pos-_ 
sible sources of support, especially the institution to which he is attached. The - 
maximum amount granted by the Council will ordinarily not exceed $1,000. The y 
closing date for receipt of appl: cations for 1938-39 on forms provided by the Grants- 
in-Aid Secretary is January 15, 1938. Grants will be announced April 1, 1938. 


. f _ State College of Washington. The work in Rural Sociology has been expanded by 


the addition of Dr. Carl F. Reuss who received his Ph.D. degree in Rural Sociology 
and Agricultural Economics from the University of Virginia. Dr. Reuss will assist — 


Dr. Paul H. Landis in Rural Sociological Research. 
aa _ Mr. A. A. Smick who has been on leave of absence for two years in charge eof the : 


Department of Certification and Intake of the Washington W. P. A. and in gradu- 


y ate study in in the University of Southern California, will return to the Department i in 


Professor L. M. Brooks, of North was vas visiting professor 


University of Buffalo. ‘Chancellor Samuel Capen and Fenton M. Parke, Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo City Planning Association, anncunce the establishment of a 
Planning Research Station sponsored jointly by the University and the Association. 
The technical director chosen is Dr. Walter Curt Behrendt, who has relinquished a 
lectureship in City Planning, Housing and Regional Development at Dartmouth — 
College. Dr. Behrendt (Doctor of Engineering, Dresden Technical Institute) was 
formerly executive officer and consultant on housing, planning and building in the 
Prussian Ministries of Finance and Public Health. He will hold a professorship in 
the School of Social Work at the University. This research Project is is assisted by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. = = = | 


Chicago to accept a chair in Social Anthropology at Oxford University. His resigna- 
tion was made the occasion of presentation to him of a series of essays by ‘col 
leagues and former students, published under the title Fuchs Orgunization of North 
| American Tribes (University of Chicago Press, $3. +) ras: 

University of Cincinnati. Dr. James A. Quinn is on edtates leave. The ‘B B. 
Lippincott Company published The Social a high school text in 


_ Dr. Earle Eubank, Head of the Department, taught a at the he University of Colseado 
during the second summer term. 
University of North Carolina. Prof. Ernest R. Groves announces that the fourth — 


annual conference on the Conservation of Marriage Registration will be restricted — 


_ University of North Dakota. A series of graduate courses in social work have been 
‘stablished. . Miss Margaret Reeves, formerly Director of the New Mexico Chil- 7 
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poe s Bureau and New Mexico FERA has been employed as Assistant Professor 
7 of Sociology to teach graduate courses in social work. Mrs. Maude Barnes of the 
Children’s Service, Inc., Saint Paul, Minnesota, has been “— as instructor in 
sociology to supervise the field work practice. 
- University of Wisconsin. Prof. E. A. Ross, who retired from active duty last year, 7 
is conducting a seminar in social mobility during the first semester. He is also re- _ 
vising his Principles of Sociology which he hopes will go to press in February. 
as Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser is acting professor of anthropology during 1937-38. 
_ Morris Swadesh (Ph.D., — 1933) has been appointed assistant eg of 


a Wayne University. Silaieiniaiia courses in social work were introduced at 
Wayne in 1930. They were supplemented in 1936-37 by a full two year graduate 
curriculum. In September, 1937, a similar program for the training of group ' workers: 
Yale University. Prof. Maurice R. Davie and be Davie an are spending the first _ 
"semester on sabbatical leave in Europe. _ Dr. Davie is studying problems of city 
planning and of racial minorities. 
Dr. James G. Leyburn, with Prof. f. John Lobb of Mount Holy oke College, spent 
: the past summer in Haiti studying the social institutions of the Negro Republic. 
_ Prof. Bakke of the Sociology Department is giving courses also in the Depart-_ 
ment of Economics and the Divinity School. The latter course was formerly given 


by Prof. Jerome Davis. 


i Florida State College for Women. Dr. Paul W. Shankv 
ham- Southern College, has been added to the Department of iedidheaee ae 
_ Miss Fern Boan, who had charge of directing the training in Family Case W ork, 
ee resigned to become Director of Training for the Oklahoma State Department 
- of Social Welfare. The Florida State Welfare Board has loaned Mrs. Emeth Tuttle a 
Cochran to the Department to have charge of this work for the year. _ 
_ University of Minnesota. Dr. Lowry Nelson, recently appointed Professor of - 
- Rural Sociology, will attend a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, on February 7 of 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the International Labor Organization. i 
Dr. Nelson is the United States member of this Committee. The purpose of the 7 
Committee is to consider the problems of agricultural labor in various countries 
Dr. Raymond F. Sletto, formerly . Assistant Professor in the General College at 
_ the University of Minnesota, i is now Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Sociology and Director of the Sociological Research Laboratory, which cooperates — 
_with the Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies in making surveys and social 
Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, , Chairman of the Department, will give two courses in the 
Session of Brigham- University at Provo, Utah, on “Social Organi- 
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FRENCH JOURNALS > 
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Annales aiid (série C, Sociologie juridique et morale, fascicule 1, 1935). —Albert 
--Bayet: Morale bergsonienne et sociologie, 1-51.—Henri Lévy-Bruhl: Une énigme de 
_ Pancien droit romain: Partes secanto, Discussion a !’institut frangais de sociologie, 52-77. 
—(Fascicule 2, 1937).—Emmanuel Lévy: Notes rétrospective, 1-5.—Pierre Noailles: Les 
= du marriage dans le droit primitif des Romans, 6-34.—René Maunier: Les — 
_ groupes d’intérét et l’idée du contrat en Afrique du Nord, 35-61. —(série P. Sociologie — 
ee fascicule2, 1937).—Francois Simiand: La Psychologie sociale des crises et les 
fluctuations économiques de courte durée 3-32.—Edouard Mestre: Monnaies métalliques. 
et valeurs d’échange en Chine, 33-61.—(série E, Morphologie Social, Language, Tech- — 
nologie, Esthétique, fascicule 2, 1937).—Marcel Mauss: In memoriam: Antoine Meillet, 
ae Halbwachs: Note introductive: la morphologie réligieuse, 9-14.—Gabriel 
_ Le Bras: Les transformations réligieuses des campagnes frangaises depuis la fin du XVII°_ 
Archives de philosophie du droit et de sociologie juridique, (5, 2), 1935). —J. Escarra: La con- con-— 
ception chinoise du Droit, 7-73: —E. Lévy: Le Droit au service de l’action, 74-80.— 
_G. Renard: De! ’institution a la conception analogique du Droit, 81-145.—A. Desqueyrat: 
Propriété privée et propriété institutionnelle, 146-180.—B. Horvath: Sociologie juridique 
et théorie processuelle du Droit, 181-242.—D. Draghicesco: Philosophie du Droit et 
Droit naturel, 243-286.—(5, (3- wail 1935).—L. Le Fur: Les caractéres essentiels du Droit — 
‘en comparaison avec les autres régles dela vie sociale, 7-27.—G. Cornil: Réflexions sur le — 
réle de la fiction dans le Droit, 28-42.—G. Gurvitch: Remarques sur la classification des — 
formes de la sociabilité, 43-91.—F. Darmstadter: La réciprocité et la communauté con- 
siderée comme catégories juridiques, 92-124.—G. Perticone: La régle de Droit, 125-138. 
_—(6, (1-2), 1936).—René Hubert: Sur quelques faits caracteristiques de differenciation 
juridique, 7-28.—Gustav Radbruch: La théorie anglo-americaine du droit vue par un 
juriste du continent, 29- ~45.—René Capitant: Hobbes et VEtat totalitaire, 
Charles Blondel: fonctionnaires dans la Nation, 76- gl. —Luno Pena: Essai critique 
sur les notions de Loi Eternelle et de Loi Naturelle, g2-131.—Nicolas Timasheff: ~f 
Droit, l’Ethique, le Pouvoir, 132-166.—Guido Gonella: L’oeuvre et la doctrine de Giorgio 
, “Da Vecchio, 167-182.—Madeleine Apchie: Quelques remarques critiques sur la sociologie 
a @ mile Durkheim, 183-196.—N. Karadge-Iskrow: Notes sur la responsabilité de la puis- 
_— sance publique en droit interne, 197-205.—(6, (3-4), 1936).—Auguste Dumas: De 
or essence du droit, 100-125.—Gerhard Leibholz: La nature et les formes de la démocratie, _ 
126-147.—Grete Stoffel: La doctrine de I’Etat raciste dans l’idéologie nationale-socialiste, 
— Reoue de Métaphysique et de Morale, (44, (3), July 1937).—E. Durkheim: Morale profession-_ 
nelle [The first of three lectures from Durkheim’s course on morals, arranged by Marcel 
Mauss, and with a preface by Mauss describing the place of these lectures in Durkheim’s | 
work], 527~—544.—B. Croce: La Naissance de |’Historisme, 603-621. 
Reoue de Synthése, (13, (1), February 1937).—Franz Arens: La psychologie en histoire et la 
“métaethique,” 7-16.—Benoy Kumar Sarkar: Le métabolisme Réflexions sur le 
réle des races, des classes et des diverses forces transformatrices, 27-38.—(14, (1), April, — 
1937). —Pherre Ducassé: Méthode positive et méthode 51 -66.—(13, (2), 
June 1937).—C. Toussaint: L’Evolution et ’apologétique. 
Reoue a’ histoire politique et constitutionelle, (1, (2), April- ‘June 1937).—Eduard Benes: La 
= des démocraties, 201-208. —Sebastien Charléty: La jeunesse et l’avenir de la cul- 
ture, 209-215. Sarraut: Collectivisme et radicalisme, 245-257.—Louis Dumont. 
Wilden: 1 ationalisme, 277-299. —(1, (3), -July- September 1937).—E. Durkheim: 
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Montesquieu, sa part la sciences et la science sociétés 
[A translation by F. Alengry of the previously unavailable Latin thesis of Durkheim, 
3 a constituting an important contribution to sociological scholarship], 405-463. —B. Mirkine 
Guetzévitch: Propos de méthode, 
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1937. Programme des séances et informations diverses, 299—304.—G.-L. Duprat: Résumé 
_ des principaux thémes de discussion, 305-34 —Georges Tassitch (Belgrade): Le pro- 
 bléme del’ équilibre social, 345-352. —j.M . Peritch (Belgrade): Quelques remarques sur 
les équilibres sociaux, 353-368. —Paul Descampes (Lisbonne): A. L’ Equilibre social selon 7 
la sociologie experimentale, 369-376.—B. Les équilibres démographiques, 377-382.— 
_ C. Possibilités d’applications résultant de la notion d’équilibre, 383-386.—Henry Kar- 
necki (Warsaw): Le Droit et l’équilibre social, 387-394. 
Revue philosophique, (62, (1-2), January-February, 1937).—R. Ruyer: La cause élémentaire _ 
guerres modernes, 63-78. 
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| Social « and | Cultural Dynamics. 3 vols. By Pittrim Soroxin. New York: 


American Book Co., 1937. $15.00. 


ib 
Vol. I, Fluctuation of Forms of Art. Pp. xxi+745. eee 
The first hundred and ninety pages of this awe-inspiring work are de- 
_ voted to a statement of the socio-cultural problems which the author pro- 
_ Poses to analyze and to a general exposition of the methods to be used. 
The approaches and methods of other socio-philosophical investigations 
are > compared at some length with the “‘logico- criteria of cul- 


ines to the professed and are indeed and 


-_pedagogically necessary as an introduction to the work in its entirety. This 
is particularly true in relation to to the second chapter it in which the author 
discusses at great length the core of his thesis which is the classification of 
all cultural mentalities into two main divisions, the Ideational and the 

- Sensate. Succeeding chapters demonstrate the occurrence of these types in 

- vary ying cultures throughout historic time and discuss at length 1 the problem > 
recurrence of sociological processes both in time and space. 

 Thei importance and interest of the work to the ; art historian and to those 

_ interested in art activity as an index of man’s attitude toward his « own 

existence are brought out in the second part of the volume. Here Professor 

Sorokin has undertaken a truly remarkable exposition of his theory of the 
5 concurrence and alternation of the Ideational and Sensate mentalities in 

art throughout recorded history. The essential nature of these two ae 
as reflected in art forms is defined in great detail and comparisons are made 
_ with other theories of alternation and progress. The author then proceeds — 

7 with his monumental analysis of historic evidence. In this no field or period 
. is left untouched but the weight of the proof is largely borne by the Greco- 
Roman and subsequent Western cultures as expressed in painting and 

_ sculpture. Here no bibliographical stone has been left unturned to demon- q 
Strate the inevitability with which the Ideational or Sensate mentalities or 
their mixtures determine the character of art at any one time and to point 
out the unbroken sequence of the successive waves of domination of each — 

type pe from the Creto-My cenean culture to the present. A most convincing _ 
array of factual evidence is assembled to show how closely the cycles of 
Ww estern art follow the pattern of the Greco-Roman culture and to indicate qi 
_ that we are today in a cultural | phase similar to that of Rome at the be- 
- ginning of the Christian era. The evidence in the fields of painting and 


‘sculpture i is further supplemented by a résumé of the evidence 1 in the fields 


of architecture, music, literature and c 
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a _ These qualitative investigations are supplemented by« quantitative analy- 


Ses of the special fields of Western painting and sculpture. The resulting 
7 | statistical tabulations are used to confirm the qualitative description and 
a pr veemeaseesctin a methodology which at least cannot but forestall criticism as _ 


_ to lack of detailed thoroughness. However, as a matter of book making and 1 
clarity this statistical analysis could well have been relegated to an ap- 4 


gi pendix since it tends to mire the general reader in a mass of facts and figures. 
_ which are unnecessary to the main theme though possibly of interest to the 
+4 To the author, pee history of art when properly analyzed is a continuous 
demonstration of the constant interaction of the Ideational and Sensate 
cultural tendencies. These two attitudes or methods of thought are always 
coexistent but their streams alternately widen and narrow, their relation- 
_ ship determining at any one time the direction and “character of artistic 
_ creation. In this flow there is no hiatus since the cultural life of mankind 
began but a constant flux without beginning or ending, varying merely in 
quality and quantity. This entirely contradicts the biological parallel which 
is at present the most commonly accepted theory of cultural process. 
In art the Ideational mentality is reflected by a concentration on the 
_ Presentation and demonstration of the supersensory realities, the eternal 
= so to speak, of a state of being independent of time and space. Its" 
_ expression is, therefore, basically symbolic, non- realistic, and slow to 
change. The Sensate attitude, on the other hand, is essentially visual, 
- naturalistic and dynamic in its interests. When these two attitudes are in 
balance with the Sensate current on the increase an Idealistic stage is 
attained which is represented by the arts of fifth century Greece and West- 

. 3 rn Europe in the thirteenth century. Art is then at its richest. The parallel _ 
i a when Sensate current is on the wane does not, according to our 
author, produce a like balance but a period of conflict and of rapidly 
changing trends which presages the later recrudescence of the Ideational _ 

according to the author, is occurring at present. 
iF rom this brief note it will be seen that there is nothing really. extremely 
‘novel in these theories themselves though they m may be more - novel in their 
_ strictly historical and sociological aspects. Most of the ideas involved have 
appeared before but it is safe to say that they have never before been _ 
7 welded into such a completely coherent system or supported by such an 
_ 4 awe-inspiring body of factual evidence and authoritative quotation. _ 
This first volume alone is a monument to the author’s wide culture, — 
extraordinary erudition and imaginative grasp. The fields treated show 
astonishingly wide acquaintance with the bibliography of art history such 
as could ordinarily be expected only of a specialist. The author’s use of 
_ material is often refreshingly unhampered by the specialist’s tendency to 
_ On the whole Professor Sorokin makes out an excellent case for his 
_ Ideational-Sensate analysis 0 of Western art in painting and sculpture. His 


treatment of architecture i , however, less convincing possibly he 
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7 is here dealing with a far more complex problem which : requires not isi S. 
profound understanding of history but a first-hand, intimate acquaintance © 
with the morphology of style. The ‘ ‘satellites” or symptoms of the dual : 


tendencies are here less patent and in consequence e the author makes r many — 


stupendous | sweep, especially when the author has such evident fervor r of 
7 ‘conviction with what must of necessity be a rather second-hand acquaint- 


statements which if not actually contrary to fact seem most certainly to 7 
contort the truth to fit the simple ¢ outlines of his scheme. In a work of this a 


ance with his material, there is the inevitable tendency to select fac facts = 
quotations with a view to bolstering the theory. 


_ By and large, however, no matter what exceptions may be and slits ;, 
edly will be taken to the author’s individual statements and conclusions, © 
there is an extraordinary amount of valuable and interesting material in 
the seven hundred odd pages of the volume. The book offers a most ‘stimu-_ 
_ Jating challenge to all who are striving for a way out of the conflicting mass 
7 of special pleading and conjecture which makes up contemporary art phi- 
losophy. It will also serve as an excellent corrective to a too sectional view 
_of the material covered and is a most powerful argument for the study of 
-- as a humanity. As for its final authority, the author himself will prob- 
ably b be the first to admit it that no on one theory c can 1 by itself reveal the main- 
springs of man’s creative urges. 
"Even to one unversed in the technicalities of sociological investigation “ 
: “a book is more than well worth reading, though the present reviewer 
would have found it much more effective had the author evidenced less 
"personal bias for one side of his dualism. There is more than a touch of the 
propagandist in the chapters of the book presumably devoted to pure» 
exposition which is definitely irritating. The style, too, is rather ey 
prolix and repetitious and savors somewhat too much of the needs of the 
note-taking student. By and large it seems to the reviewer that the meat 
_of the matter could have been set forth with great clarity i in one-half the — 
space, the rest of the material being relegated to an. an appendix where it 
could have been referred to in case of necessity by the more careful reader. 
Perhaps it is one of the faults of our Sensate days that we find ourselves — 
reluctant to wade through apparently unnecessary rerbage. 


Art Museum of St St. Louis 


~ Vol. II, Fluctuation of Systems of Truth, Ethics and Law. Pp. xvii+72 27. 
In this rather pret pretentious volume Professor Sorokin applies to intellec- 


_ tual history his discovery that all things social have tended to ° “fluctuate” 
instead of pursuing a uniform course in a determinate direction. With a 


— intellectual attitudes have also had their ups ; and downs. In the course of 
oe upon what has indeed been already suspected but never so- 


is great wealth of statistical charts he illustrates the fact that ideas and basic | 


emphatically rubbed in, he makes several points of which American social 
4 scientists may need reminding. They have recovered from the evolutionary 
- bias of a generation ago; but they could still do ) with more historical per- 
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spective and more imaginative insight into other frames of intelligibility 
than their own. What Sorokin calls “the cultural relativity of truth” 
plies that even our schemes of science, our methods of scientific inquiry 
and verification, can hardly be taken as ultimate, but must stand their 
chances with those of other ages and cultures. It may take courage for a 
_ sociologist to say, “The main works of Plato or Aristotle or St. Thomas [ 
_ would not exchange for all the textbooks on sociology of the postwar period — 
taken together. ” Those to whom such a preference has long been obvious © 
_ may now rejoice that a sociologist has buttressed it with his statistics and 
_ What more the Harvard professor has added to the position n of the man 
— education and culture appraising the past, is somewhat difficult to say. 
In adopting his statistical method, he explains, he is intentionally following — 
“the empirical sy ystem of truth,’ with its “quantitativism’ > and “m chanis- 
ticism,’ in order to convince those who believe in such “‘scientism.” That. 
he does not himself share this belief or take this — seriously he makes 
abundantly clear. It is indeed one of the worst by-products of our degen. 
erate age. aspiration and habit of being and ‘quantita-— 
tive’ lead to a similar result. When all one’s hopes are placed in the 
‘objectivity’ of a questionnaire, in tabulating machinery, or in other me- 
chanical procedures and ‘techniques,’ one finds that such operations are. 
_ not conducive to abstract analytical thinking or to the construction of a 
vast lasting and ‘realistic’ sy nthetic theory. .. . The place of penetrating 
and concentrated thought is taken by these mechanical operations; .. . the 
_ tabulating machine, the coefficient of correlation . . . are believed to be the — 
_ patented ways to the > kingdom « of truth. Hence an outstanding lack of skill c 
and a childish innocence of theoretical thinking is characteristic of present- 
_ day sociology. . . . As a rule, only the best-known and most routine types 
of phenomena have reliable quantitative data; only the — and the 
best-known phenomena c can be studied ‘overtly’ or ‘objectively.’ . Hence. 
_ 4 the nemesis of the fact-finders : they find usually only such facts as are already . 
well known; their study of these i is often but ; a ‘painful elaboration of the 
it is difficult to believe he is not writing with his tongue in his cheek. Indeed, 
it is much easier to take his whole elaborate work as a parody of American 
- social science, and it does vastly more credit to his intelligence, than to 
_ treat it seriously as a contribution to the theory of history. To apply the 
; - solemnity of the researcher to one of those clever ideas that arise over the 
after- dinner coffee cups and lead toa brilliant conversation, would anil 


there has a “Dark Greeks made quite an intellectual 
achievement, as have the moderns; but by interpolating a a long “medieval — 
period,” one can redress the balance for almost any idea. There may well © 
f another ‘‘Middle Ages”’: the truth as taught in totalitarian states bodes 
ill for the continued advance of science. Science has indeed been progressin 
. geometrical ratio for the last six or seven centuries; but the presence st 
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the Dark Ages succeeding Greek thought makes the disappearance nce of such. 


science “‘as probable”’ as its continuing growth. That the statistics are deal- 
ing with two ) entirely different cultures; that the science that began in the 
fourteenth c century was basically different in character from that which the — 
Greeks discovered; that it has been dependent on a support in technology 


_ which Greek science never enjoyed—these are considerations which — 


~ does not deign to mention. His study is wholly statistical and phenomalisti 
: does not even attempt to correlate any of these intellectual currents 
with the material factors in their culture; it is alw ays one idea played off 
a another. T he only reason he assigns for their rise or decli ine is “the 
- principle of immanent self-regulation of sociocultural processes.” ‘ “Sooner, 
_ or later the prejudices and limitations of any single current call forth ever- 
‘increasing criticism and “result in the Teappearance of its rivals, their 


growth, and the overthrow of the dominant current.’ By such “immanent 


causation” each idea has a limit after which it has to “turn its direction, 
without interference from — factors; it exhausts its potentialities. 


And so it goes, forev rer and ever.” 

_ Sorokin makes no pretense at objectivity: his pages are full of such judg- = 
ments as that Freud views man as “a mere bag | filled with filthy sex, 
or that pragmatism states, “W hat is pleasant is true.” He believes that 
“each form of truth has its own important function and is equally neces-_ 


sary”; the whole truth is a blending of all the spectrum into white. This 


blend occurred when both ‘ ‘ideational” and ‘ ‘sensate” views were com- 


bined in “{dealism,” during the fourth century B.C. and again in the thir- 
teenth. In those periods there was a rich variety of views, a nice balance ~ 
ne the different types of truth; each of the many rays of the W hole 


Truth had its representative, faith, reason, and the senses. Now all the 
clearly indicate that quantitatively our own period is closest 


E these other two “‘idealisms.” It is therefore rather perplexing to fir find it 


classified as a “devil’s ‘spectrum, ” and assailed by all the ‘resources of a . 

- tich vituperative vocabulary. Sorokin seems divided between fear of the 

rat —see Russia and Germany—and hope of 

4 Neo- Scholasticism. One | gathers, however, that any nything would be better 


our “over-ripe Sensate culture” 


a, he doubts of these grandiose hg scone and | eternal laws, based 


on two dubiously related episodes, increase with a detailed exan 

oO Obviously all » li graphs depend on the categories employed, and on on 
_ way individual figures are classified. Throughout Sorokin seems generally 
arbitrary and often demonstrably wrong; with few exceptions he follows ; 


very conventional and antiquated judgments. Only by bringing in the term 
“deational truth’ ” for the beliefs held in those periods when men did not 
think at all can he give weight to his favorite positions. Both Plato and 
Aristotle are of course “idealists”; surprisingly, they were “scholastics,” 
and believed in a revealed truth of faith. Aristotle was a monistic idealist: : 
_ he viewed “the individual systems of spiritual reality as mere temporary | 
emanations of one spiritual principle of Being. ”” Neo-Platonism was in -con- 
trast pluralistic. Aristotle maintained an “ideational” and “eternalistic” 
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was a rationalist, the Platonist was an empiricist. was 
_ All science, on the other hand, is calmly identified with the crudest and 
“most out-dated form of sensationalistic empiricism; it merely describes the 
possibilities of perception. It has become “dreamy and illusionistic,” shift- : 
_ ing erratically from one fashionable theory to ) another; Sorokin seems to 
have little understanding of modern science or its various interpretations. — 
He does not even include the critical philosophy of Kant, the dominant 
scientific philosophy of the nineteenth century, with science at all; that 
would upset his graphs. He sees complete opposition between the “idealistic mn 
rationalism” of Plato and Aristotle, and the “‘sensate empiricism” of our. 
_ mathematical physics, in which reasoning plays little part; in truth, the 
mixture of sense and reason is about the same ineach. __ 
misconceptions might be multiplied ad nauseam. make it clear 
hat by a proper unstacking of the cards Sorokin’s graphs might be made 
- to reverse themselves. The basis of his entire structure is thus arbitrary | 
and quite lacking in objectivity; it is an expression of personal preference 
_and prejudice, abetted by lack of first-hand knowledge or judgment of the 
ideas and men classified. It is a pleasant game, and so obviously such that 
we cannot but believe that Professor Sorokin is us. 


“The third s book deals with the social as- 
“pects of the sociocultural world. It consists of four parts. Proceeding from 
— general typology of social groups the history of of Western society is ana-— 
lyzed in terms of these types and divided into five periods according to the 
predominance of familistic, contractual and compulsory ,relationships re- 
_ spectively. Two special systematic chapters, on the fluctuation of theo- 
‘ideational” and “‘sensate” liberty conclude this ‘ ‘qualitative” analysis. 
_ of social relationships. Quantitative questions are then dealt with in terms” 
oscillations between “totalitarianism” and “laissez-faire-anarchy.” 
A chapter on the fluctuations of economic conditions in the | history of 
_ Greece, Rome, France, and Germany closes the first part of the volume. 
Parts II and III are devoted to statistical studies of war and internal dis-— 
pes the last | part to an inquiry into the relation between culture, 
| The various extensive researches, on which the generalizations are based 
ow ere undertaken i in co-operation with a score of specialists. N. S. Timasheff 
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changes in state, church, family, corporations and kindred associa- 
+ = communities, and the bonds between the social strata. The ‘iste 


_ A. A. Saitzof® N. S. Timasheff and S. Oldenburg co- operated with - 
author j in the analysis of some 1,622 revolutions and other internal dis- 
_ turbances. The last part of the volume i is based on data collected in a doc- 


_toral dissertation by John Boldyreft who classified all the historical 


according to Ideational and Sensate types of personality (‘ ‘the unknown a 
_ being put into the class of the Mixed’’). An appendix of 63 pages gives a 
- detailed account of the way in which each war and revolution was weighed 

for statistical purposes. A considerable amount of further ‘material utilized 
_ but not presented in the present volume has been deposited i in the Socio- 

logical Library of Harvard University. 

If one considers that the book also contains various theoretical and : 
_ = discussions, as well as numerous passages in which its find-_ 

_ ings are related to the results of the two preceding volumes, one can only 

4 wonder at the literary achievement; the reader never gets lost i in the welter 
of details, erudite references and polemical remarks. The clarity and sim- 
_ plicity of the fundamental conception of history which buttresses the 
structure of the book and which is impressed upon the reader’s mind by 
each chapter anew is of inestimable didactic value. 
The three fundamental forms of social relationship, familistic, contrac- 
tual, compulsory, are first presented as special | combinations of certain © 
modalities of interaction. The familistic type for example is all-embracing - 
in extensity, high in intensity, purely solidary in direction, and durable. rod 
closer analysis the author concludes, however, that the types cannot be 
adequately defined in a nominalistic way. The typology i is in fact methodo- 

_ logically inconsistent. Three different criteria are used for distinguishing 
the three concepts. A phenomenological criterion serves to discriminate 
_ mpulsory and noncompulsory relations, whether they are familistic or 7 
contractual. The thus obtained corresponds to that between 

= (harmony) and intragroup antagonism (disharmony). The dis- 7 

‘ dattin within the noncompulsory c class 1 is then made by means of a moral — 
Boo and of a psychological criterion: : Both su subtypes display solidarity. 


But 1 in the familistic type the solidarity exists with references to meta- = 


py values. This moral distinction corresponds to that between “idea- 
and “‘sensatism”’ in the author’s terminology and thus 
_ him to establish later the association between social and cultural _— - 


The pepchalegicat criterion is derived from the observation on that the 


en 
association exists in the medium of values. 


The study of international conflicts, based on a quantitative analysis of q 
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This is clearly demonstrated by the author with re refer-— 


ie familistic relations, partial strangeness in contractual groups and — 

_ strangeness in compulsory relations. Thus, the contractual type is opposed _ 

in principle to the compulsory type according to the phenomenological ‘ 
criterion, whereas the psychological criterion establishes merely a distinc- 
tion of degree. It is true that the contractual type lies between the familistic — 
_and compulsory types. It is not an independent form, however, but results’ 

an ambivalent | combination of the mutually supplementary elements 


= to the which Sorokin gives of compulsion). 
The contractual relation is seen as ‘ a sense egotistic” (p. 30), a charac- _ 
terization which also holds for The affinity between contrac- 
tual and familistic relations on the other hand consists in the fact that 
_ solidarity as such is an “‘ideational” phenomenon that cannot be explained 
in terms of utility, even if it obtains for guaranteeing the pi pursuit of utili- 


tarian, egotistic ends. One might say that both the consensus concerning 


aa of metaempirical values; or, 1 to put it differently, in as much 
as men are solidary, even if only within a contractual sector of their ac- 4 

tivities, they are not strangers to each other. In as much as they lack con- 

fidence, which they frequently do according to the. -author’s 
the contractual type is a “mixed ” ” composed of familistic and com-_ 

The familistic and contractual i pes are depicted in ore a way by Pro- 
fessor Sorokin that there remain elements which cannot be understood = 

- terms of solidarity-compulsion. These can only be introduced on historical 
_ grounds or on the basis of a theory of the division of functions which pre- 7 

i supposes in turn a theory of man’s relation to non-human nature, man, 


he problem becomes less involved one realizes that the term “con- 


nature. As Professor Sorokin rightly points out » many of the feudal rela- 
tions were contractual in “origin: but “familistic” in character. he term 


_ tract” refers merely to the mode of establishing a relationship, not to its 7 


“social along with traditional, and other ways of 
| initiation. But despite Spencer and the pre- and post-Spencerian tradition, 
“contract” has no place in a typology of social relations as such. Since the 

“nature of what Professor Sorokin calls the “contractual relationship” is 1 not 
a “contract,” it must be defined in entirely different terms, 
Different objections are called forth by the use of the term “familistic.” 
_ _ The family, or rather “the good and harmonious family” (p. 29), is only 
_ one group with solidarity on metaempirical values. The choice of the word — 
“familistic” can be justified only on grounds of expediency in research, 
since often in history other groups (Church, Community, friendships) have 
indeed reflected on their solidarity in terms of family relations. _ 
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- The terminological question would be negligible, if it did not imply the © 
ystematic problem of the ground of solidarity. This should have been 
“explored i in the chapter on liberty. | Freedom is psychologically defined as 
resulting from the sum of wishes in relation to the sum of means to gratify 
- The formula is sufficient to reject tl the behavioristic position and it 

‘serves to demonstrate that there is both an “inner Ideational v way of being 7 a 
_ free,” even if means happen to be scarce, and an “external Sensate way” 
- of being unfree, even if there appears to be an abundance of means. But 
‘the definition fails to give the discussion a turn away from psychology 
which would deepen the understanding: In the “‘ideational’”’ context the 
essential attitude i is not “inner freedom, possibly obtained through 
which the | person is confronted (responsibility, obedience). The ‘ “wishes” 
‘enter only in so far as the “‘ideational man” is free when he wishes to obey. 
The formulation indicates that the moralistic conceptions of society and 
culture—ideational vs. sensate; familistic vs. contractual-c compulsory—do | _ 
not adequately convey the meaning which the fundamental terms involve. 
Only in the chapter on government in which the phenomenon of a 7 
_ is in the center of the discussion, at least implicitly, the ty pes of govern- 
ment which correspond to “ideationalism” and “sensatism’”’ are called 
“theocratic” and “‘secular.” Here, then, is a direct allusion to the theological — 
‘implications of the fundamental distinction. Professor Sorokin’s whole 
work is indeed linked with its great predecessors, Comte and Spencer, i.e. ” 7 
in its being a sociological history of secularization. It is this process of 
secularization to which he could have attributed the disintegration of soli- 
- darity. In other words, certain implications of his philosophical position 
seem to point to the conclusion that the ground of solidarity is religion, 
_ and the nature of the contractual ial relationship might ha have been defined as) 
If my critique is correct, it has a bearing upon the historical research — 
in the volume. The principal critical conclusions that there is 
_ neither a cyclical nor a progressive development in history stands on firm - 
—_— and I fully subscribe to it. But the distinction between different 


7 ‘if «oe are consistent formulations. The result will always be the extinction | 
__ of historic individuation, i i.e., of the concrete meaning of historical con- 
- figurations. The truth that might be gained this way can better be obtained 


philosophically. eines studies require a a conceptual basis consisting of = 


Professor Sorokin makes use of methods. Th his dis- 
_ tinguishes his ency clopedic study of history from its predecessors. The 
method yields its most interesting results in the chapter on war. Despite 


the recognized uncertainty of source material pertaining to the  quantita- 
tive aspects of war he has made an attempt, mg in scope, to arri i 


‘war magnitude” in 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
on The research contained in this part is the most valuable contribution - 
to sociology made in the present volume. In other parts the Statistical 
method i is used with less caution. For example, the chapter on economic 
_ conditions contains various instances of objectionable inferences from the ca 
: : a curves, which were obtained in the following way. Experts expressed the 
- comparative status of economic well-being on a scale from 1 to 10 (“very 7 
bad” to “excellent”) for each specified period. They took into account the 
total sociocultural and economic “configuration,” so that a great number 
of symptoms entered into the diagnosis. T. hus the resulting value, say - 
“satisfactory” (6 on the scale), derives its meaning from the total context _ 
to which it refers. This context changes historically, so that the value 6 
with reference to a different context has an entirely different meaning. 
It is possible to say that the general economic situation in France was 6 
in the years I115, 1350, 1480, 1585, 1610, 1650, 1685, 1740, 1785, 1800, 
Ig20 and 1925 (cf. fig. 4 on p. 236). But it is meaningless to say that the © 
conditions were re equal or ‘similar i int those twelve different 


figuration” there has been substituted neaningless unit 
4 cal time in order to obtain a curve. This procedure overlooks that curves 


of this kind remain meaningful only as long as the assumption of constancy 
of “ configuration” can reasonably be made. Professor Sorokin, commenting | 
on the curves, does not confine himself to (very instructive) inferences con- 


cerning the comparative status of social strata. He makes statements like 
this: ‘‘Even in the nineteenth century the landed aristocracy (in Germany) — 
‘did not again reach the level of the eleventh and twelfth centuries’ ’ (p. 245). 
_ He disregards the limitations of the method and anticipates critique with 
- very vehement indignation. He certainly must be aware that this question 7 
is burdened with a distressing number of most intricate reno eaed 
_ problems, including the character of linguistic symbols, the nature of his- | 
individuation, the relation between “reason” and “existence. Ido 
understand, therefore, how he considers the fact that quantitative 
ss are constantly being made by every historian sufficient justifi- 
a cation for the use he makes of statistics. The methodological problem is — 
~ what the historian does, but what he may do; or more concretely, - 
within what limits he is justified in doing what he does. ies ches 
4 Professor Sorokin’s principal conclusion, that we live at present in a dis 
integrating ‘ “sensate” culture and that compulsory relations have gained 
in eminence, holds independently of the typology of social relations. The 
~ prediction, however, that the future belongs to a new ideational man cannot 
: t be inferred from the observation that social and cultural forms fluctuate. 
- It should be noted that he has shown no historical precedence of the : re 
currence of predominantly familistic within the same culture. 
_ The history of W estern society has been the history of enlightenment, i.e., _ 
of secularization. “Society” follows “community,” and Tonnies, 
Weber, Sombart and others have left no doubt that, if history is seen in © 
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the light of the distinction between “communit nd “society,” ” the 
‘Process from community to society is irreversible. 
Professor Sorokin’s prediction is indeed based not on the historical me 
terial he has analyzed but on the “principle of limit.” This principle in- — 
volves the conception that culture will not disintegrate as a postulate. The © 
4 imminent logic of history” (p. 250 > et passim) will bring us back to. “idea- 
tionalism.” “When one set of forces becomes too strong, in some way or 
for some reason, other forces are set in motion in the opposite direction” 
(p. 481). Considering the author’s disinclination to use the term  equilib- 
rium, the postulate ca to be vitalistic rather than mechanistic, an in- 4 
ference that is supported by frequent allusions to “pulsations,” “ ‘ripeness’ 
of cultures, cultural manifestations of “exuberance,” the: “health” of a a 
Only the forthcoming fourth volume, however, can show whether this 
interpretation is correct. Tf it is, the justified prediction would be that 
7 death i is the certain end of every - culture. In any case, the postulate has the 
philosophical function of conferring meaning upon the future, and in this — 
"way it gives an immanent meaning to history. It can be proved, however, — 
that the temptation to give immanent meaning to history exists only for 
_a philosophy which is ultimately based upon a distrust of the transcen- 


dental character of norms. 


New School for Social Research 


Principles and Laws of Sociology. By Harold A. York: J ohn 
Wiley and Sons, 1936. Pp. xii- 544. $4.00 


. he title of this book describes its content. ‘There are four parts. Part. 
t considers the scope of sociology in five chapters that deal with a century of 
_ sociology, the natural study of society, the framework of sociology, societal 7 
patterns and societal changes. Part II examines the logical basis of sociology 
4 in four chapters in which the author outlines sociological problems, sociolo- 
gical methods, social laws and principles a and the major generalizations of | 
_ theoretical sociology. Part III is a more detailed examination of specific 
‘sociological laws and principles derived by students of population, ruraliza-— 
tion, urbanization, | industrialization, mobility, social organization, social — 
‘classes and status, social disorganization, and the cyclical fluctuations of 7 


social dpe paneer x to xix comprise this part . Part IV is anex- 


the scope of are readings and 

_an outline of contributors to the science of sociology. ' The index of 30 pages 
combines author and subject entries. 

ae To what sort of audience is this book addressed? Certainly, i it is too ab- 

stract for elementary students who lack the point of view and vocabulary 

to understand it. For the advanced student, it is too cursory and not defini- 

_ tive enough as we shall indicate. Hence, its usefulness i is for the intermediate y 


_ audience of college juniors and se and seniors. 
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he presentation of the views of sociologists « of different schools is accur- 


7 ate and always fair, but the book would have gained by more critical analy- 
sis and appraisal. If Phelps hesitated to use his own judgment as a basis of 
4 critical presentation, it would always have been possible to reproduce the _ 

- criticisms of major theories that have appeared in the better type of book — 
reviews of the works he cites. 
In general, this book is to be classed in the same category of works with 
_ Eubank’s Concepts of Sociology. It is like Eubank’s work in being a cata- 

logue of different concepts, terms, and formulations of principle, rather 


a critical analysis of these. * 
His use of such concepts as the constant (p. 40) is loose because it is not 


clear exactly what he means or how the constant and the unit are distin- 
= - guished. The identifying attribute of a constant is abeence of change al 
homogeneity. A constant is merely the term describing an 
attribute that is imputed to a thing because it describes similarity of reac- i 
: tion by competent and homogeneous observers to the same stimulus, and 
not a quality inherent in the thing itself. The term culture is included in a 
primary list of units; whereas the terms used should have been culture 
trait, culture complex, culture are. 
It would have been useful to the serious student of. sociology if the 
author had condensed the rather long and repetitious parts I and II and 
elaborated his criteria of testing sociological laws (p. 165) by applying these 
criteria systematically to the subject-matter of chapters x to ix of part 
IV. Furthermore, it is seldom clear from his abbreviated statements of 
laws and principles whether a specific formulation is merely the assertion 7 
of an authoritative textbook writer, or the shrewd hunch of a person of 
real insight, or an inductive generalization from. ample data and verified 
_ by other competent students. It would have been very useful to have listed , 
each formulation of a law ora principle in such a manner as to show whether 
the author had explicitly stated it to be a working hy pothesis or ‘whether — 
it had been promulgated without qualification, a 


conventional distinction between empirical and principles and 
 edrmadihailiy determined principles is a more fundamental one than the 
dichotomy he suggests between quantitative and qualitative laws. Quanti- | 
_ fication is often an accident of the type of data or its accessibility, whereas 


4 scientific formulations that involve. meaning because they link up i 


served regularities of social behavior with systematic theory are a striking 
contrast to mere empiricism. Ww hile i it is true that quantified a a 


‘jae verification, t the distinction between the. quantitative and the non- 
- quantitative is merely one of different kinds of description, whereas the 

- distinction between an | empirical law and a scientific law involves the much 
- ‘more fundamental « category of meaning. If, therefore, , the author had spent | 
_his time in the effort to classify all the so-called laws and principles he cites | 
on the basis of empirical vs. vs. . scientific, the result would have been ‘much 
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bolic sociology strikes a new very 
much needed note and probably represents emphasis that may prove 
valuable i in future developments of sociology. There are, however, some | 
points in the treatment of this subject that need clarification; otherwise, 
the student will get a wrong direction in his study. On pp. 463-64 are : 
examples of the substitution of algebraic symbols for word symbols. These 
_ word symbols are themselves not observations but merely a priori state- 
‘ments. ‘Phelps fails discuss the most important role of sy ymbolization 


the symbol is fitted to data of observation and not arbitrarily 
_ assigned to verbal statements. Thus, the Ellwood parabolas are merely — 
heuristic devices that stand for an @ priori concept of cultural growth and -_= 
can not possibly be verified. ‘Compared with these the studies of H. E. 
- Pemberton (American Soctological Review, I, 547; II, 55) are curves fitted 
to data of observation, hence verifiable by other competent students of © 
~ social processes. It isa far cry from the use of mathematical formulae that | 
- stand in general for some pcs assumed and verbally stated process” 
of to precise use of formulae derived from, because fitted 


7 ae of Ellwood, Fairchild, Eubank, Pareto, Wiese, and Maclver are ao 
the former type; the formulae of Pearl, , Miner, Pemberton, and Scammon 
we of the latter type. Unfortunately, the young student is not told this 

E and hence the use of such heuristic formulae can be misleading. Eon 
In default of guidance, the young student is likely to accept as equally. 

valid b both | types. of symbolic substitution. The heuristic use is perfectly 

_ proper and can be helpful whenever properly qualified. The empirical for- 

- mula is the best fit to the date of observation of a social process. The 

a ~ scientific formula (of which there are few in | sociology) a adds to the empirical 

formula a necessary and verifiable meaning to the parameters and coeffi- 

cients because these meanings alone make sense in a larger theoretical 7 
system that supplies an explanation of cause and effect. Consequently, the — 
statement on p. 470 that proposed symbols are often more complicated than — 

the verbal forms for which they are recommended is only half true; it is 

true of some of the heuristic uses of formulae; it can never be true of curves a 
that are the best fit to the data they symbolize. This latter observation — 
applies to so-called scientific formulae as defined above; for otherwise logic _ 


and science have no meaning and give no understanding. Also, the state- oe 


calculus: does exist in | present mathematical procedures. That ‘which is 
lacking are resources in objective instruments of observation or tools of 

_ measurement. Well constructed and standardized scales to measure atti- 
tudes are a beginning i in the task of constructing these tools of observation. 
Mathematics has now in existence ample resources in formulae and proc- | 
esses, but the application can not be made until observations are expressed — : 


data that mathematics can ‘manipulate. 
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Introductory Sociology. By Rosert L. SUTHERLAND and L. Woop- 


WARD. ‘Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 16 1937: x+720. 
_ Among the newer introductory texts in Sociology, this is easily one of 


thought- provoking method of presentation m make sociology seem real and 
alive. The book is organized in six parts, the first part being an excellent — 
brief account of the nature and influence of culture. The second part at- 
tacks the difficult problem of the individual in process of socialization. Suc- 
_ ceeding parts deal with (Part III) collective behavior and the characteris- | 
tics of group activity; the community (Part IV) as the organizer of group 
: life; (Part V) social interaction, following here the now classic terminology 
. and description of Park and Burgess; and concluding (Part VI) with a brief 
| Outstanding characteristics of this book are the judicious treatment of — 
_ controverted issues, clearness of presentation and use of terms, careful - 
= of material, and the thoroughly objective attitude maintained. 7 
Devices to aid the student are helpful, such as illustrative cases at ~ 
beginning of chapters to suggest the thought which is to be presented; 
frequent summaries at the close of discussions; and at the end of each chap- 
ter a suggestive list of up-to-date reading references; 
_ To the mind of the reviewer this book is an evidence that introductory - 
_ sociological texts are at last coming to have a standardized content. . Some | 
7 _ teachers may prefer a different arrangement, but all will wish to discuss in 
some order just about the fields which are here presented. It is, however, 


_ one of the indications of the unusual grasp and quality of the book — 


= 


us that the authors have in their treatment so closely integrated one field 
with another that the result is not that of a collection, but of a unified | 


‘Stanford University ~ 
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‘Aftermath: a Supplement to The Golden Bough. By SiR James Georce 


N 
"Frazer. London: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xx+494- 


_ The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion. By Sir James GEORGE Pace. 


London: The Macmillan Company, | 1933+ Pp. Vili+ i+ 204. $5. 


‘The first of these two books, hound with The Golden Bough, 
The fie that massive work and really constitutes \ Volume XIII in its 
third or definitive edition. Deviating not at all in theory or interpretation, 

and following, with inconsequential changes, the same sequence of chap- _ 
ters, it merely adds to the twelve earlier volumes an abundance of new 
case material. The additional cases, culled in the main from books and ar- 
tic les published between I1g10 and 1926, are of high average quality and are 
_ well selected save for a neglect of North American sources. Strung together 
in the author’s graceful style on a slender thread of interpretation, they — 


make up a book which may be enjoyed by itself. To say more would be to 
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review The Golden Bough i itself, whose virtues and defects i it shares. Suffice _ 
it to note that the book is a a mandatory purchase for every individual and — 
institution possessing the original twelve volumes. 


of lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1932-33. It el 
_ of illustrative cases cited in support of a now threadbare theme. Belief in an : 
afterlife is all but universal, but the attitude of primitive peoples toward the 7 
i spirits of the dead differs from. our own in being dominated by fear rather 
than by affection. ‘““Man fears them because he feels instinctively that they 
* angels and ministers of death hovering about him in the air and ready 
* bear away | his own soul with them to the unknown world beyond | the 
> grave” (p. . 40). The benefits which they confer t upon the. living—abundance 

of game and crops, needed rain and wanted children, oracular counsel in 
- times of perplexity—are outweighed by the earthquakes and thunder- 
storms, droughts and famines, sickness and death, for which they are also” 
— responsible. Primitive man “regards the supposed authors of such 
_ evils with awe and fear, and seeks to guard himself against them by all the © 


means at his 167). Nevertheless, avers the author, as con- 


murders,” the belief i in ghosts “ as causes of disease and Prone marks a real | 
and important step in the moral and social, if not in the intellectual, prog- 
ress of our species” (p. 142). A comparison of this slight work with After- 
math, incidentally, sheds light on publishers’ practices. Of two books by the 
‘same author and the same publisher, the inferior one, with fewer than half 
_as many pages and one-quarter as many words, is priced two dollars higher. 
\ However justly modern anthropologists may criticize him for lifting cases - 
_ out of their cultural context and subjecting them to over-simple explana- 
in Sir James G. Frazer certainly owes his secure position in the history 
: of anthropology primarily to his industry as a collector and his skill as a 
compiler of cultural data. Posterity will doubtless agree with his own esti- 
mate of his work (Aftermath, p. v): “If my writings should survive the writer, _ 
> they will do so, I believe, less for the sake of the theories w which they F ~ _ 


pound than for the sake of the facts which they record.” , 
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_ These three volumes illustrate the extreme diversity of anthropology. — — — 
Goldenweiser’s subtitle reveals that he is not writing a general anthro- ee 
ore, 


but is writing : strictly on culture. ’ 

Brews even this restricted branch, however, involves a wealth of subject-_ 
- matter, from tools to totemism and from food to groups; and it seems as if 
- the variety is too great. As between this introduction and the Ear/y — 
- zation of fifteen years ago, if my memory is correct, a certain unity has been : 

lost with the acquisition of more material. Though many individual chap- 

ters are excellent—such as “How | Anthropologists Work,” “ Invention,” 

and “" he White Man’s Burden”— ’_the treatment is on the whole topical 
7 


and discursiv e, failing to achieve a systematic integration. The author’s — 
eclectic approach, which wavers between different schemes of abstraction, 
has not served to unify his diverse material. This is unfortunate, for only - 


in the introductory work does the student have a chance to see the entire = 
_ field, to acquire a general frame of reference into which new facts may sub- 
sequently be fitted. Yet though it falls short of the ideal, it is a useful and 

re text. It is beautifully bound, printed, and illustrated, and a splen- 
did feature is the inclusion of an “Index of Tribes” and a world map on 


which these can be instantly located. 
In the survey of rural Siam an anthropologist undertakes a specialized 
economic study of a civilized nation. Following the method used by Zim- 7 
_ merman in the first economic survey, he relies upon schedules of family in- 
come and expenditure as his basic data. The results are given in tabular 
a form and summed up, section by section, in the text, together with general 
7 observations on the economic situation of the peasantry and methods of — 
_ bettering it. T ‘he suggested improvements all foot up to the stimulation of 
capitalistic enterprise. Readers may justly complain against the use of 
Siamese money and the Siamese calendar all through the book without 
the English equivalents being given. The volume contains little of interest 
to sociologists, anthropologists, or economists generally, but do 
(if one overlooks the possibility of unreliable data contained in budgets 


4 Arensberg’s book, adapted from his L owell —_— of 1936, ‘contains a 

very different approach to the study of country life. A splendid populariza- 
tion of his work on the sociology of rural Ireland (part of the general i in- 

_vestigation of the undertaken by Harvard anthropologists), i it reveals 


In brief compass, in terms of the _interfunctioning afi its parts as seen in 

the lives of its people, the author gives a brilliant picture of the social or- 
- ganization of a familistic society. Beginning with the home and its semi- _ 
7 _§ sacred “ west room,” he works out from the sphere of the immediate family 
. to the wider kinship structure and finally to other aspects of association, 
including recreation and mythical beliefs. When through, the reader has 
7 ‘gained | a genuine —- into ) the complex social world of the rural Irish— 


_ fit. Here then is a rare sort of popularization. It succeeds in | conveying x to 


the layman not isolated results, but things that are scientifically essential. 
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since the structural-functional approach is still so even 
: among social scientists, the book is worth the time of all students of society, - 
_ whether amateur or professional. It is another addition to our understand- 
> of the stable, agricultural, familistic. ty ype of soc society—a type that has 


played, and probably will play, a dominant role in human history. 


Population Problems Ed. ) Epwarp B. Reuter. Phi Philadelphia 


The revised edition of Reuter’s Dschthie Problems consists of a series 


of essays on classical population problems, undisturbed by any close refer- 
ence to the « question and techniques. that now occupy the > attention of most 

_ research workers in this field. The author has succeeded well in carrying out 
the purposes set forth i in the concluding paragraph of the Preface. Pie) 


In spite of this extensive revision and rewriting, heen has henista no major on 
in the general character of the book: it has been kept at an introductory level and 
_ the presentation has been kept free of current speculation and the technical details” 


— of limited research. The aim throughout has been a balanced presentation of es en- 


tial subject matter. Po pulation phenomena are essentially ‘oon and the book 


‘Students using this text will be introduced to many sensible opinions on 
population and related topics. These opinions are set forth without much: 


documentation or detailed analysis of evidence, the implicit appeal being» 
to the authority of the writer and the common sense of the reader. Although | 


porary youth, the form of presentation is well calculated to stimulate clas 


4 _ Th he ret half of the work is is s concerned with the trend | tow ard overpopula- 


this point the author’s refusal to be distracted by current alarm over ‘the 
‘aa toward population decline in the countries of the Western world — 
serves to keep attention fixed on a vital theme that has been too much 
“neglected i in recent years. 
The second half of the book is concerned with eugenics, birth control, 7 
and qualitative population policy. The positions advanced 11 in ‘this connec- 
tion are in sharp opposition to the type of eugenic theory that was in vogue 
_ twenty years ago, but correspond fairly closely to the ideology of the lead- 
_ Ing exponents of eugenic theory at present in this country and 1 in England. | 
The author vigorously attacks the obsolete dogma of biological determin- 
ism, and again disinters and buries the mouldy remains of the Jukes and 
the Kallikaks. He recognizes the limited value of any possible program f for 
the elimination of hereditary defective strains, « emphasizes the importance : 
of the democratization of birth control, and points out that “any effective 
E% policy designed to control population quality must be directed toward fl 


_ forces operating generally and in the specific area and time. The progress 
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of the race has been a cultural one, and it appears that progress in the fas 

_ ture must proceed along the same line. If this be true, it is unfortunate in a 

_ social way that the families and classes with the best environment, family — 
4 tradition, and cultural standards should produce a smaller number of chil- 

_ dren per family than the families and classes less happily situated.” The _ 
greatest need, however, from the point of view of cultural advance, is for 

“the extension of opportunity ‘that will permit the emergence and utiliza- 


a “tion of a larger percentage ofthe talent produced.” 


d ‘standing instance in the former ¢ category is the absence ofa any treatment of 
problems of population distribution and internal migration. There is, for © 
elem no reference to the work of the Social Science Research Council’s 
_ Study of Population Redistribution, or to the series of regional studies re- 
- “cently developed under governmental and private auspices. 
__No attempt is made to equip the student for the critical treatment of 
population statistics. No reference is made to the distinction between 
crude and standardized birth and death rates, or between crude and in- 
__ trinsic rates of natural increase. There is no mention of life tables or their 
application to population research. There is only a passing reference | to the 
a imperfection of census data, with no suggestions of any possible corrections _ 
for consistent bias, and no explicit use of such corrections in any of the — 
figuresused by the author, 
__ The book provides the basis for an interesting course on population prob- 
Jems without requiring any great intellectual effort on the part of either 
_ instructors or students. As such it may be expected to gain a tolerably wide 


nce. 
FRANK Lorimer 


Studies i in the Society. Presented to G. Keller. Ed.1 


7 This exceedingly well printed and handsome v volume was “presented to 
‘Albert Galloway Keller in celebration of his completion of thirty years as 
; 7 _ 4 Professor of the Science of Society i in Yale University.” It is brought out _ 
- by the Sumner Club formed in 1915 to lend support to Professor | Keller i in 
7 


Society, It has been reorganized to support Yale’ S 9 faculty ‘ “in ‘in 
promoting an objective and scientific approach to the study of social _ 
-_ The volume comprises articles contributed by twenty-six of the forty 
persons who have received the Ph.D. degree from Yale University for 
work done under Professor Keller. They are quite without any uniting 
thread. T he first six are entitled: * “Minority ¢ Caricatures on the — 7 


lization to the the Changing Women,” “The Hu 
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Primitive Peoples,’ ‘Public Provision for the” Blind,” “T he Property 


Rights of Women in Puritan New England.” Ethnographic are: “‘A Sample 
‘Comparative Analysis of Material Culture,” “Alternating | Generations in _ 
Australia,” “Correlation of Matrilineal and Patrilineal | Institutions,” ““T he 
Pre- Iroquoian Cultures of New York State. 
Me The work of the editor, G. P.. Murdock, has. been very well 


ue ‘plane of scholarship and literary poset The editor calls attention to the 
7 factual character of all the articles and to the absence of contributions of a 
“strictly i interpretive, analytical, speculative or methodological character. a > 
- Further ‘ “the articles are characterized by a striking absence of normative 
or melioristic views. sain relate to policy with | which pure science has no 


> 
so admirable in purpose and execution ‘but the reviewer thinks he noticed. 
_ in the articles an almost pathologic fear of generalizing. Cannot scientific 


‘caution be carried too far? 
ANOSS 


University of Wisconsi 


“Modern Sociologists—Comte. By F. Ss. Marvin. New York: John Wiley 
Se Sons, Inc., 1937: Pp. 216. $1. 75. 

Auguste Comte and the United ‘States (7816-1853). By R. L. Hawkins 7 


(Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 11). Cambridge: Harvarc 


University y Press, 1936. Pp. vii 147. $2 2.00. 


writers are sincere admirers, and, it appears, devoted, though discriminat- . 
Fe followers of the teaching of the great positivist. Marvin gives us a good = 
summary of the life and work of Comte. His chapter dealing with the | 

“Actual” in Sociology” contains a criticism of contemporary American 
sociology which every sociologist will find interesting reading. Marvin | 

: writes with a strong feeling of responsibility for an enlightened public opin-- 

- ion as he conceives it. His judgment of the value of Comte’s teaching as a 

guide to the ‘solution of present problems is open to criticism. 

- Hawkins’s work is a scholarly contribution to the questions pertaining 
to Comte’s relations with Americans from 1816 to 1853. Many letters are 

quoted, some of them hitherto unedited. This correspondence ‘accentuates | a 
certain characteristics of Comte: his precocious assimilation of a compre- 

hensive range of knowledge; his prodigious, productive labor; the fearless-— 

_ ‘Ness of his expression; his boundless egotism; the strength of his 3s convictions — 

and the final emergence of a | supreme ¢ evangelical faith in the mnie 

of which he was high priest. 


made fairly regular to the sacerdotal and « one be- 


queathed an annuity of five hundred francs to the person of Comte. The a 
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chapter on edie FE Roos and the latter’s correspondence with his 
great teacher cover more than half the book. Americans were chiefly inter- 

eS in the religious implications of the new philosophy. Horace B. Wal- 
lace asked Comte whether he could find no ground for a religious instinct. 7 


“Que voulez-vous,” was the reply, Anormalité cérébrale?”? 


effort “Q refaire euvre de Comte” many obstacles t to overcome; 


; dyn namic purpose based upon science it may be identified with communism 
or fascism, with constitutional democracy or the League of Nations. Marvin _ 


hand, ‘positivism is associated with a religion of humanity the difficulties ; 
become insuperable. Humanity as a general term has little content and a 
_religion of humanity is impossible in the present state of world affairs. The 
resurgence and intensification of conflicting national, cultural and racial — 
aspirations i in Occident and Orient completely shatters the ossibility of 
realizing any such dream. It may be doubted that the League of Nations _ 
has served effectually a: as an instrument of universal peace and amity among © 
‘The real significance of Comte’s work has been overlooked. The “law of 
the three states” is not a valid description of the development of the mind 
_ of humanity. Historical data comprised in the statement of this law a 


taken mainly from W estern Europe. It is, on the panei a Cases 


es corollary 5 principle e of the development of science through : a otc 
related series is significant, not as a statement of the evolution of the mind — 


of a a natural, cultural organism. ’ . To understand Comte one should read 
Spengler, 
Marvin shows that there is a vital need for stronger emphasis upon the . 
older historical and philosophical methods of the 
This i is his chief contribution. 


SHERIF. New York: Harper 


_ rule, custom or value which constitutes a standardized mode of behavior i in 7 


a social group. The work i is, , therefore, a study in social psychology, as 
sometimes conceived, but the author rejects completely the dichotomy of 
individual and social psychology; “there are “not two psychologies but 
4 one.” He then proceeds to show the significance of “the frame of refer- 

ence,” the total situation, and the established social norms for sensation, 
perception, , judgment, memory, affectivity and other reactions, too often 


—s — with little or no reference to the socially derived mental patterns 
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of ‘the individual. Seineneniiii the author recurs to the fact that the manner | 


in which any stimulus affects an individual is influenced by its relation 
to other stimuli and by the cultural background of the individual. There is” 
a definite tendency to structure any stimulus situation; and there is a defi-_ 
m4 _ nite modification of responses due to the presence « of « other persons. es 
ae _ The author demonstrates this last tendency by a series of ingenious ex- 
periments (Chap. 6), and shows its significance for the establishment of 
social norms. There follows — (Chap. 7, “Social V alues””) a definition of — 
values and their relation to attitudes, and a brief resumé of experimental — 
~ evidence of the manner in which attitudes are formed, or in which the social 
values, as standardized affective fixations, are interiorized in the individual. 
Two chapters are devoted to “Basic Needs and Social V alues” and there 
isa short final chapter on “Human Nature.” The important contention in 
these last chapters is that the ego is a psy chogenetic product, of which the _ 
social values are the chief constituents. 
This work will be read with interest by ania: because it dente 
o links their recent research work on the development of the personality with 
that of the psychologists. It will interest psychoanalysts, psychiatrists and 
social workers, because it brings out the relation of the cultural environ- 
ment to the development of the ego and the super-ego. 
Frank H. Ha: 


Analysis of the I Pr ‘oblem of War. By — Eacteron ON. New Y ork: The Ron- 


The Tragic Fallacy: A Study of America’ War Policies. By Mavrira 


_-Hattoren. New York: Alfred A. . Knopf, 1937 Pp. viiit+474+xvi. $4.00. _ 


Professor Eagleton asks whether various current schemes for peace “offer 
a satisfactory substitute for war as a means of settling disputes, of remedy- 
ing wrongs, and of enforcing rights.” Subjected to this criterion, most 
_schemes—disarmament, education, passive resistance, -outlawry of war, 
- ; neutrality—are found wanting; only one, a League of Nations, meets the 
tests of logic. Whether or not he shares the author’s faith in international — 
government, even the most optimistic pacifist must face | the devastating 7 
array of arg arguments against other formulae for world peace. The book is a 
logical and very commendably brief introduction to its subject. ee 
The Tragic Fallacy is strong medicine for believers in the immaculate. 7 
altruism of American ‘ ‘defense” policies. V irtually | outlawed in 1790 bya 
_ people who had just defeated a military autocracy and had no intention of — 
’ founding another, the professional militarist has, according to Mr. Hall- 
gren’ s thesis, gradually enmeshed us all in his plans for meeting “ emer-— 
gency which might confront us. ” Such an emergency, it is pointed out, 
would consist not of repelling invasion but of aggressively promoting some — 
&. ‘national interest.” Our admirals no longer pretend that their navy is non- Es 
_ aggressive; the War Department has detailed plans for a wartime dictator- 


ship (which would doubtless find its continued existence necessary to the 
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welfare following ‘and the retains its 


_ constitutional prerogative of declaring war, the President and his advisers 
can in effect make \ war for the country. W cert Hallgren’: 's style i is not 


Works works of Admiral to the hearings on the 1937 


College 


Later Criminal Careers. By SHELDON and — vor GLUECK. | New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1937+ Pp. 403. $3. 


‘long time personae ter ser research. It covers a five-year extension of their 
well-known study of former inmates of the Massachusetts Reformatory | 
for Men, making a total follow-up of ten years subsequent to the end of 

their parole supervision. The task of testing the success of these parolees 

_ during this latest period is complicated by the fact that its end occurred in 

_ the depression years 1931 and 1932. Like all the Glueck research, » Later 
Criminal ( Careers reveals a high degree of failure of our penal system, espe- 
cially when judged by the more exacting x standard of avoidance of both — 

_ serious and minor delinquencies. Yet the emphasis of the book is properly. 
rather upon the fairly considerable improvement in behavior during the 
second as compared with the first five-year period, and especially upon an 


quents increased from 21.5 to 32.1 per cent, while that of serious offenders 
decreased from 46. 9 to 34.0 per cent. 

After examining 62 other possible factors, the authors conclude that 


- maturation incidental to the aging process up to the 36th year is the only 
—_ explanation of f this trend « away from crime. Then, comparing t the 


enone of this improvement. For example the proportion of non-delin- 


"important earlier contrast between these groups was lower proportion 
— (15.2% vs. 89.9%) of “mental and emotional difficulties” ” among the re- 
formed. Somewhere about the ages 25- 35° “|... a sifting seems to occur 
which differentiates those offenders whose delinquencies and 


mae a The latter tend to continue in crime in spite of the benefits of © 
-maturation. Though the authors emphasize constitutional factors, they 
hold out some hope of hastening the maturation | process through success- 
fal marriage, absorbing employment, etc. It is, however, held important 
~ to differentiate early ‘ “essentially environmental delinquents from the es- 

_ The validity of this last argument seems to depend upon considerations 
which lie outside the scope of this particular research. What is the exact 
nature of these “mental and emotional difficulties” ? How fundamental are 
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they, and how far are | they truly “organiamal” ? The fact that many of the 
_ components of this group of abnormalities are not uniformly defined even 
by psychiatrists; that some are defined | by behavior which is is or r which ap- 
-_proximates crime itself or which some psychiatrists conceive as a sort of 
substitute for crime; that their organismal nature is being perhaps increas- 
ingly questioned; that some of them, far from constituting “fundamental” 
factors, may well be the results of more basic social and cultural influences 
. = such considerations, in the reviewer’s judgment, considerably weaken 
‘thie particular argument of this important study. The authors apparently — 
F admit that other factors, not included in the study, may be significant 
for adjustment. The sociologist wonders whether a among these certain cul- 
¥ tural influences may not be important. Moreover, does the mere fact of — > 
low coefficients of contingency when the mass of cases i is studied, necessarily - 
imply an absence of basic significance 1 in the individual case? The more we 
‘discover the intricate interweaving of factors determining : the behavior of | > 
individuals—the same gross influence even appearing to tend toward — 


> 


- particular factors, and the we ve emphasize—as ‘this study does—the 
distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental influences. These 
_ criticisms may not be sound. Even if they are, they in no way detract from 
the exceedingly great value of this painstaking type of research which the | 
_ Gluecks—more than any other investigators—are furnishing. Sociologists 
_may that such work may increasingly include more of the 
Donan R. TAFT 


Art and Prudence, A Study in Practical Philosophy. By Moxtimer J. 
ADLER, New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937. . Pp. xv +686. 


The 


I concur with <a Adler rd censorship of the movies (or ‘any other 
art or science) is unsound policy. Perhaps this is why I am not irratated 
so much by this book as by Crime, Law and Social Science which seems to — 

_ me unsound in its method, manners and conclusions and absurd in its rec- 
ommendations. The method of Art and Prudence is worse because it reveals 

. 7 more clearly the bondage of a brilliant mind to medieval scholasticism; its | 
manners are deplorable, as in the ranting attack on social scientists in gen- 
eral and on Professor Peters in particular, who, I believe, e, could sue for 
libel and collect, were he not a scholar anda gentleman. 


¥ he author i ‘is irritating I. He says SO > much knows 


it a again. : 2.He says it so stridently: Pay attention to me or I will scream.”’ 
And he does. 3. He a ex cathedra: Aristotle, Aquinas and Adler are _ 


_ buddies, a sort of triple A. 4. He says so much with a ye disagree as _ 
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‘ifi it were generally a admitted, except by fools. 5. His mental frame of refer- 
ence is about 700 years old; hence, his language i is filled with archaic and 
overtones: modalities, essences, accidents, intuition, knowl- 
2 edge of God, passions, intellect, will, things good and bad “‘in themselves,” of a 
etc. In addition, his: language | irritates ‘in itself,” as in the tirade against 
io and by such remarks as “so depraved a skeptic as David Hume” ; 
(241). Professor Lloyd used to say, “Philosophers should never be belicentious 
in their use of language; that is for poets.” 
II. He represents a modern trend toward: 1. 1. A romantic hteellontion nof 
the past. The classics contain all we really had or need to know. Natural 
science adds no new ideas or principles. 2. A denial of the values of natural 
. Adler’s criticism of natural science is that “its conclusions can 
never be better than probable” (25 5), that it is mere “speciously technical 
_ statements of what is already widely assumed or documentations of the © 
_ obvious.” He does admit that ‘the “ natural” sciences offer something better _ 
than opinion about natural but this is only because ‘ 
changes are while the changes of social are  volun- 


he say s social science should always be praised even when it has n no practical 

- significance,—and the burden of his two books is that it never has. This 
is about as sensible as saying that pitching pennies at cracks should always 
be praised even though it butters no parsnips. He also says science, to be 

practically significant, must definitely alter existing opinion. This is ob- 
viously what social science has done to opinion about absolutistic morals, 

- but this shocks, horrifies and infuriates Mr. Adler. The natural sciences of 
physics, biology and sociology (taken broadly) have shattered and set fire - 

_ to the whole superstructure which Aquinas reared upon the sandy founda-— 

tion of Plato out of the speculative kindlingwood of Aristotle and the thin 

_ veneer of Patrism. Professor Adler rises like a phoenix from this holocaust. Oy 

_ and tries to put out the flames of experimental science with the beat of his = 
“puny wings. “We must , therefore, without the benefit of science,” 


= should not be € thought from the foregoing that the book is wholly 


essay o: on n esthetics. We must agree e with Adler that most of the movie 4 
researches to date are doubtful as to method and certainly inconclusive as __ _ 

_ to results, but this could have been shown in a more constructive and better . 

: tempered manner. The comprehensive briefs for and against the movies” 

say but what is assumed and document the ob- 


regressive, anti- scientific trend lar above. If this becomes the domi- 
lf in high 


places, the Dark Ages will descend again. 


It is a relief to come to the mature, scholarly, good tempered and truly y 
~ philosophical volume of Professor | Pratt. His profound knowledge of an- 
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cient, modern and Indian philosophy en lightly upon bin he is never 
musty, pretentious or ungenerous. He strives to state the views of oppo- 
nents as clearly as they themselves could do it. His own conclusions are 
stated with such tentative modesty we feel confident that he will think 
more, not less, of us for our honest disagreements. He frequently strikes 
heavy blows, but always at ideas, never at men. Here is philosophy in the 
sense of the considered judgment ofa wise as well as learned man, presented 
in a luminous style with dignity and quiet humor, = | 


He roughly divides all philosophy into ond or 


IT once e gave a good philosopher acute intellectual pain <4 my naive asser- 
tion that I was an “idealistic realist.” Then, I meant I was a realist al b: 
had “‘ideals’”’; now, I would mean that I am forced to assent, with reserva- 
‘tions and interpretations, to some of the propositions in both columns a 
‘such a contrast as Pratt presents on pages 62-63, but that “Empiricism” r 
“strikes fire i in my consciousness” more often than “Rationalism.” 
a Pratt shows the necessity for assuming existents other than. solipsistic 
selves. He also shows the slippery ease with which philosophers, especially 
the fifty-seven varieties of idealists, can slide into solipsism. Existence im- 
plies substance and any non-solipsistic kno wledge implies transcendence — 
which he finds possible through symbolic reference. This leads to a real- 
ism which is essentially dualistic, a knowing self which can know about 
other objects, both other selves and non- -selves. A As a result, subjective 
opinion can ‘become objective knowledge and science, commonsense and 
reason itself become possible. However, he insists, as all real realists must, ; 
I think, that there is a fundamental non-rational character about all exist-_ 
ents, that they are unique and infinitely varied and therefore forever un 
- knowable in any final, exact and absolutistic sense, but thereis enough simi- 
- larity between the subjective experiences of various minds so that our opin- 
ions can coincide closely enough by means of representative reference to 
warrant saying that “Knowledge is true opinion held with reason.” 
After discussing the mind- body problem at length, he concludes that 
_ what interacts with the body i is the self. From here on, I find agreement | 
difficult. The self, for Pratt, seems to me almost like a mystical, transcen- 
on existent. For me, the self i is an existent, but 1 it is of the same general 


. end. This, I would hold, is true of all existents, except, possibly, 1 the uni- 

verse as a whole; as true of generic water as of each individual drop. Agreed _ 

 - the self is unique, as all existents | are, and can be known, b but, I — 
add only to the extent and by the means that all existents can be known 
Agreed that it is sui generis and a substance, but so are all existents. The self 


L = no particular distinction from these facts. The argument that the 
self exists at conception (or r perhaps before?) and “shines with its own light, — 
superior to the merely (and why ‘ ‘merely”’?) physical and physiological © 
i psychological” and that this is proved | by asceticism and martyrdom 
(317) strikes me as little short of absurd. Agreed that selves have “will” — 
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and “freedom,” but I ree it is the same deterministic will and limited 

freedom which characterizes all existents—stars, spores and sages. _ Pratt 

_ would reply, probably, that I am still tainted with Naturalism and po possibly 
Materialism. And it may be so. From this conception of self and the 7 

guesses he makes thereafter, viz., the improbability of social science, the - 

: 7 probability of telepathy, immortality and a pantheistic World-Soul- God 

who wills and plans and creates, who is likened to a composer improvising, | 

I find myself in strong dissent. It should be noted, however, that Pratt’s 

_ God concept seems much more plausible than most of the past and current 

_ versions of this ancient wishful myth. It seems to me that Professor Pratt 

has blemished an otherwise fine book by his failure to carry out the logical | 

_ implications of his earlier chapters. This derives from his non- -acceptance 


_ of a sociological conception of the self. The last few chapters seem like a 
sad non-sequitur to the earlier admirable ones. 


_ So, while I find myself in sharp disagreement with Professor Pratt on 
the nature and genesis of the self and with his implications, he disarmingly — 
admits he may be wrong. So do I. Therefore, we can face together gladly 
_ the prospect of another thousand years of science and philosophy studying = 

_ the nature of the world and man, a task which never can be completed - 
finally because the world never r will be finally completed. Or sc $0, | I think; and 
I think h he thinks, 
vard University 


Occupational Mobility i in By PERCY E.D 
H. Dewey Anperson. Stanford University: Stanford University 


‘Press, 1937. Pp. 203. 83-25. 


is study sets , forth the results of an important piece of pioneering in i> 
social research. It represents the first objective field study of occupational 
mobility in the United States. The authors’ aim is directed toward the 
‘systematic investigation of degrees of occupational mobility and stratifica- 
tion and the determination of major factors affecting occupational class 
selection in this country. This book desertbes a preliminary study in one 
community, San Jose, California, sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council of Stanford University. It is suggested that this study may be fol 


Teviewer that this expectation will be realized. 


_ The authors are clearly motivated byt the spirit of f discovery and ey explore 
~ their materials for all possible light on the problems to which they give their 
attention. qT he results for the most part remain subjective rather than 


S_— Their tentative ve findings § give ve evidence of marked occupational 
stratification in the community selected for study, which in this respect is _ 

_ very probably typical of contemporary American society. The apparent 
rigidity of the occupational pyramid is described as institutional in char- 
acter. Three sets of forces are described as having this effect: ae The in- - 7 
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heritance of property; (2) The effects of differences i in occupational i income 
on the social status, welfare, and development -of children; (3) The inheri- - 
_ tance by reason of birth and family background of occupational propensi-_ - 
ties, business outlook, culture. ‘operates both asamechanism 
mechanism for facilitating — 
‘vertical oakiiee. The authors, who are re specialists i in educational theory, 
‘regret the tendency toward the identification of personal culture with | 
certain occupational levels. They suggest that the divorce of these two 
things in popular thinking is necessary as a “‘precursor to that cultural 
_ The study does not seem to this reviewer to be as well developed tech- 
nically as it is ideologically. The authors state significant problems clearly. 
_ They seek objective data bearing on these problems but they have not 
- succeeded as well as might have been hoped, even within the limits of this 
- study, in overcoming the technical obstacles in their path. This may be 
attributed in part to the occupational classification employed, . which, al- 


—-_ useful for many purposes, gives rather unsatisfactory results in this 


are lumped together i in one class, ‘ ‘proprietors.’ ’ In view of the rural back- 
7 ground of the fathers of many interviewed in this study, a large proportion 
of “proprietors” as forebears of all social classes follows inevitably. The 
reviewer realizes the difficulty of setting up any satisfactory occupational 
classification for the purpose of this study, but he believes that some more 
refined analysis must be undertaken before satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained from a more extensive investigation. In the second place, the statis- 
- tical methodology i is not very effective. It may be suggested, for example, - 
that the device of standardization for age would improve many of the occu- 
-pational comparisons. There is also inadequate use or at least inadequate 
presentation of measures of reliability. It would seem that in approaching 
this new and socially significant line of social investigation, there is room 
_ for the expenditure of much more statistical ingenuity than is is represented 
in this preliminary report. 
_ The report contains many tentative findings on important matters relat- 
_ing to employment policies, vocational guidance, vocational education, 
— geographic migration, standards of living, and general sociological theory. 7 
The study merits the attention of research workers in many y fields. . Above 
all, it calls attention to an important and neglected area of social research in 
_ which it may be hoped that this is a prelude to larger and more — ta 


Frank Lorimer 


| The Development o of Charity i in Medieval Louvain. By Ww ALTER aa Marx. 


Yonkers: Published by the Author , 1936. Pp. xvi-+124. 


. WwW hen Dr. Marx went to Belgium i it was with the expectation of on ma-_ 
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erlal for a general history of charity in that country. But he found the secondary 
Sources so inadequate that instead he proceeded to prepare a monograph on the “3 
= 


‘hits s of one Belgian city during the Middle. Ages. This he developed fn from — 
the original documents in the official archives, supplemented by a few secondary © 


On the whole Dr. Marx’s ilies are about what the student of this field would © 

e ect: provision first for local inhabitants, later and separately for strangers; 
establishment under ecclesiastical auspices, “later gradual transition to municipal 
control; the usual institutional abuses of excessive personnel, neglect of patients, 


and inadequate motivation from the salvation of souls 


general history of Louvain “during the Middle Ages. Footnotes are chiefly in Latin _ 
_ and French. The project appears to have been a carried out. The mono- _ 


Social Work Profession. By EsTHER Lueus Baows. New York: Rus- 

Sage Foundation, 1956. 12.7560 

The Rank and File Movement in Social Work, pens By Jacos FisHer. 


_ New York: The New York School of Social Work, 1996. Pp. 49. 208, 
Social Work asa Profession describes the developmental aspects of social work 


_. ‘concept and its major concern was the provision of relief for physical and economic 
- “needs. Recent developments in industrial life have made us increasingly aware of nome 
greater social responsibility, with the result that current social work has incorpo- 

rated augmentations which call for a concern of the case worker with people whose — 
social relationships present difficulties to themselves or to those with whom they 


come in contact, regardlessoftheeconomiclevel 
In former years social workers were good-hearted but untrained. Today, Miss 
- Brown reports 5,296 students training for social work as a profession in 31 different 


countered in their efforts to raise professional standards is presented. On January 1, 
1936, the American Association of Social Workers reported 93552 members, 65% _ 
: of whom were engaged in the field of case work. Miss Brown discusses the dissimi- 
larity of the curricula of the 31 different schools of social work, and indicates that 
too little emphasis is placed on methods of scientific research es 
A _ With the recent development of public socia! work, which has created a demand 
- for social workers to fill m many positions outside of | the strictly case e work field, there 


i fan Workers and the American “Association of Psychiatric Social Workers ved 


Ti Jems in general, requiring vale to use the scientific method as such. It i is en- 
- couraging to note the trend among the schools of social work to place greater em- 
= on graduate status for all students, as well as to make the schools intimate 
pars of universities where they may have contact with such branches of learning as 7 
-—n psychology, biology, economics, political science, and anthropology 
: _ The task of adapting existing principles and techniques to changing needs, and the 7 
i of new techniques to meet current problems, present challenges of such mag-— 
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nitude as to require the best and training that the social 


-workcanmakeavailable, 
_ The recent organization of rank and file social workers, concerned with the | 


mutta status of the social worker as well as improved conditions for general 
_ social welfare, is an indication of the trend toward the enlargement of the scope of — 
social work itself. Mr. Fisher describes the growth of rank and file groups ina - 
pamphlet indicative of an increased interest on the part of educators in the train 
ing of their students in a program broad enough to encompass the vast field of social 
needs. This training for mass needs and social changes must not, however, be pro- 
- moted at the expense of the training for work with the individual needs of the client. 
The rank and file groups are, for the most part, protective organizations composed _ 
4 largely of employees of public relief agencies, and fostered by salary reductions ond 
the general economic insec insecurity which the social work group faces at various" 
Mr. Fisher devotes himself to a description of the growth of this organization 
_ within the social work group but does not point out what he believes to be the 
future place of such an organization. No doubt it has made a place for itself through — 
- courageous effort and has been influential in n accelerating changes in attitudes to- 
= social problems on the part of the social work group. One hopes that the rank 
and file movement will concern itself in the future with improved standards as well 
 aswith general social needs and occupational status. If this is done, it is not unlikely — 
5 that all groups of social workers will find a common meeting ground embodying | 
both the development of social service techniques and concern with the common an 
Jewish | Board of Guardians 
‘The Art of Ministering to 0 the ‘Sick. By Ricuarp C. Comm and 


Russevt L. Dicxe, B.D. New The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
Pp. 392. $3.00. 


Although this is written for it will prove of value to 
all who a1 are in terested i: in the sick and particularly to those who have long questioned | 
The writers agree that colstl treatment should bea 1 component part of minister- 
_ ing to the sick and they describe the teamwork necessary between physicians and — 
ministers. They include specific suggestions as to approach and proper methods of 
- procedure. They concede that the minister must be welcome as a visitor or the _ 
_ therapeutic value of his visit will amount to nothing. His aanmeane should be that — 
ofa friendly visitor, not thatofaministerofthegospel. 
Realizing that well-intentioned ministers may blunder and do more harm than 
good at times, the authors issue a warning that no psychiatric treatment should be : 
3 attempted—that the minister’s field is purely in the realm of friendly interest, cheer 
to the discouraged, and spiritual comfort to those who feelthatneed. = = 
Some of us who are not at all religious may feel that a few sections of the. book | 
which digress into religious philosophy might well have been eliminated and more 
of Dr. Cabot’s rich experiences substituted. In spite of a preponderance of the — 
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rose AMELIA H. BaKER © 
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; i igious element, this book is a real contribution to the field of mental hygiene as — 
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Paris: Chez L’Auteur, Saint- power: Yvelines ay -et- 


Socialisme Belge et et les Problemes d’ aujourd” hui XAVIER 
Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle (S.A.), 53, Rue Royale, . Pp. 185. 


7 The first work, by a disciple of Bouglé, is a study of social classes i in ai 1910- 
1930. The first part is a search for a definition of social class which would aid in the 
_~ sis. ‘“Social class’’ is finally defined by a set of empirical rules as a substitute 
for the ideological or conceptual principles used by theoretical schools, such as_ 
_ Marxism. The “mode of life’’ as opposed to the economic level is used as the differ. 
; _ entiation between classes. On this basis five main groups —religious, noble, bour- — 
-_ geois, smaller bourgeois, and the “ people”’ —are isolated and described. The con- 
7 SS is reached that “the time of great barriers between classes is past’ “at 
; complete fusion of groups (absence of differentiation) 1 is impossible. The book, 


even though badly balanced and weak in analysis, is worthw hile for its facts about _ 
our sister “democracy” during this period. 


The second is an expository summary of Belgian Socialist thought (E. Vander- 
velde and Henri de Man as contrasted to orthodox Marxianism) and its application _ 
_ 4 contemporary social problems. Belgian Socialism is discussed in relation to re- 
 ligion, to political and to economic life, this last occupying the latter half of the 
_ book. According to the Socialists we are in a “‘structural,”’ not a “cyclical,” crisis. _— 
In other words, “‘high capitalism,” according to them (and they certainly s seem to 
have the facts on their side), is done. Remedies proposed by “liberal” capitalism, 
_ “authoritarian” capitalism, autarchy, and technocracy are compared with each 
_ other, and with the “planned economy’ ” of Belgian Socialism, the chief objective 
_ of which is “the rational organization of credit.’ ’ For those who study merely the 
_ intentions of the socialist groups, this little work is worthy ¢ of bibliographical addi- 7 


tion. 


Future of ‘Liberty. By New Yor 


soundly wotey in 1 scholarship i is not ony but, from this author, | we ‘may a 
expect no less. The word “ liberty” i is treated as a symbol of faith necessary for 

us Americans in terms of our “psy ‘chic security.”” The author’s treatment of sym- 
-bolism is rooted in a sound framework of psychosociology. This approach compels 
_us to view our political ideas, concepts and faiths in relation. That law and politics 


_are not self-sufficient systems and cannot be understood as such, the author makes 


the abstract ideas that are . parts : of the American sy ystem. Then one a concise and 

interesting historical summary of liberty in America from 1776 to 1932. After this 

_ some particular ideas of liberty from various present social and economic points of © 

4 view are reviewed. The ideas of regulated capitalism and planned abundance are 
- discussed. The last chapter, entitled “Socialized Liberty,” indicates the need for a a 

_ solid organization of social and economic life in which, however, the channels are 


kept open so that the forces ensily fow through. Only by organization 
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will it be possible to recognize change and to provide for it. “Necessary s aa oe 
7 _change can be made popular only by association with traditional American symbols. __ 
The association is legitimate. Liberalism, revivified and transmuted, is the sanction | 
forchange” 
~The book contains an index and a meaningful table o of contents. ‘Notwithstanding 
a sketchiness which is implied in the size of the book, the author has managed in a 
‘most interesting way to introduce the reader to government and politics in their 
scientific social science setting. to be useful for ‘classes in 
University of Newark 


A Source Book for. Medieval Economic . History. By Ror C. Cave ond HeEr- 
= ERT H. Coutson. y. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 
x+467. $2500 me 
The authors of this compilation have gleaned a vast literature in _— lan- 
- guages, including primary sources for material on Medieval Economic history. They 
tell us that many of the documents used have been tr translated by them and are here 
published for the first time in Englishe 
— It is the purpose of the work to make available original data on the economic life 
7 of the times. Europe is treated as a unit, the excerpts being arranged topically rather _ 
_ than chronologically. That scheme necessitated breaking down documents and dis- 
 tributing the contents under subjects. The main topics are: Agriculture, Com- 
_ merce, Town Economy, Slavery and Serfdom, Wealth and Property and Taxation. 
The use of the book is facilitated by agood glossary andindex. 
_ Withal, it is an admiral work, especially useful for the teacher. Because of the way 


the materials are chopped up, the student without a — a will will find it - 


‘Oberlin College — 


Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism. By oLmaN. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1936. Pp. xiiit+173. $2. 50. 
This monograph is welcome and timely. It maintains the usual high standards 


of the National Bureau of Economic Research and the author in his treatment of 


_ American labor dev The ‘study carries forward to the and 


& 

_ the American i ederation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Orgunieation 
in the unionizing of the unorganized mass production industries. = 

_ The “ebb and flow’ ’ of American trade unionism during the last two decades, 
the influence of New Deal labor legislation on the growth of trade unions, and the 
vicissitudes of trade unionism during the periods of prosperity and depression are , 
given special attention. The study is particularly enlightening on present “centers 
of unionism’”’ and the extent of labor organization in various types of industries at 

the pre time. The author, in closing, points out possible trends in the American 
labor movement during the next few years, in the light of present trends in the labor 

- policies of government, attitudes of employers, and employees, and internal rela- _ 


within the tradeunion movementitself.§ 
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We Assn. of Univ. Women, 1936. Pp. 82. so¢. — 


Economics i ina World. 1. By y Granam A. Laine. A guide for stuc 


ing economic change and how it affects human lives. Washington: Am. 


Government, Business, and the Individual. By _STOFFREGEN 


May. The expanding sphere of government, the rights of business, and 
the liberty of the individual. Ww ashington: Am. Assn. of Univ. Women, 


outline are very for analysis and of 


= current economic and social problems i in contemporary America. Frankly designed 
as outlines rather than treatises, they point to the more significant factors in the 
7 _ subjects treated, and attempt, with unusual success, to winnow the wheat from the — 
- chaff both in the debate over the problems and the literature about them. Each a 
aw 7 ~ equipped with questions for discussion and brief but adequate bibliographies for 
- The first is the most historical; the author describes and evaluates the relation 
pe between economic theories and institutions since Adam Smith. He presents, soberly 
the inescapably, the contradictions between modern and 


, 7 The second oe is the most adequate available treatment in outline form _ 


: the practical relations of government to the economic order today. . Dr. May has 
treated the whole range of problems, social and “economic, | now confronting the 


ernment and business (including industry and finance, a as well as ‘regulation  - 
_ planning), the government’s business (principally concerned with balancing the © 
. budget). The variety of topics treated does not detract from the author’s incisive - 
review of the major issues involved in each. 
__-Dr. Ware’s outline is designed to accompany the book with the same title written 
_ by her and Dr. Gardiner C. Means. It is concerned primarily with exploring the 
range and quality of an economic theory to fit the facts of our modern economy. No 
other brief analysis is more penetrating or suggestive of the potentialities of present | 
industrial and financial developments as the basis for : a consistent theory of their 


function for America today a om tomorrow, = 


College 


“ress Division of Social 1935. I+132. 


_ This report, summarizing a series of studies of the transient relief population, will 
prove extremely valuable to those interested in the statistics of individual and 
family transients and to a more limited extent to those interested in a descriptive 
account of the migrations and attitudes of this group. While Mr. Webb follows the a 


ions which greatly aid the reader in understanding the problem of transiency 
_ The report defines the group studied as unattached individuals and families who 
re not legal residences of the communities in which they applied for relief. It re- 


_ conventional statistical method of making a report, he gives frequent ae 


— 
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types, the employment history of the group before and migra- 
tion, and the factors which condition prospects of absorption into private employ- 
-ment. Considerable space is devoted to the reasons for depression migration of 
transients. These are given as unemployment, ill health, search for adventure, 
domestic trouble, and inadequate relief. low 
_ The report corrects several popular misconceptions of the transient group. . For 
i, the size of the group is said to be greatly over-estimated. During the 
‘Congressional hearings on relief legislation the number of transients was estimated | 
to be between one and one-half and five million persons, whereas the maximum _ 
‘monthly registrations of transient relief clients was 395,000 unattached individuals 
a d 16, 000 families. Women constitute but a very small proportion of individual 7 
transients, as judged by the proportion of unattached women in the transient relief 
population (which was less than 3 per cent each month). 
_ The primary conclusion of the report is that “it seems highly probable that the 
dissolution of the transient population will proceed only as rapidly as business and ~ 
industry can provide the employment essential to stability. To whatever extent this 


provision falls short, the transient problem w willremain unsolved.” 


Indiana University — 


Co-operation, Its Essence and Background. By FLETCHER Durrett. 
_ May Court urt House, NJ. Gazette Print zette Print Shop, author’s copyright, 1936. 


- ‘The author undertakes to outline a science and philosophy of co-operation, “‘the | 
key problem in every field,”’ and “‘to stress idealism and the spiritual values related 
_ thereto. ”’ In terms of I, You, We, Value-Process, Mystery, and Optimism, he writes | 
pactly. Some will find the book verbiage; others, the idealistic abstractions of z fa 
_ crank; still others will find it oatape apart from the chapter on art appreciation) 
‘sound abstraction worth using. 


This book _ be a solace to all: whos still think in terms of the conceptual sy stems 
of. John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. From the photograph of the author with. 
- a it begins to the poetry of John G. Holland with which it ends, the — 7 


maintains that in economic relations, ‘‘as everywhere, right action is followed by 


> consequences and wrong action by disagreeable ones’ "(p. 102), and ‘that — 
. | all would be well with human society “if the laws of nature were allowed to make > 
desired adjustment without human interferences’ (p. 118). 
: The book contains one major defect. It provides no criteria, other than its devia- 
_ ‘tn from Jaissez-faire traditions, by which economic behavior which conforms to 
_ the laws of nature can be distinguished from economic behavior which violates them. 
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qj views the efforts which were made to oDtain consideration for them as a relief group 
a and presents data on age, sex, color, nativity, marital status, and education of in- | i 
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“ Poreis i in the Southwest. By -S. D. Myr RES, JR. ‘Dallas: The Arnold Founda- 


Fors some time it heat howe evident that the supervision of parolees, even ina state 
large as Texas, cannot be effectively carried on without the cooperation of 
—-_ states, into which parolees may m 
making a living or in an attempt to escape supervision. Recognizing the seriousness _ 
of this situation, Governor Allred of Texas called a conference of officials and other 
_ interested persons to discuss parole and to form a permanent organization for con- 
-_tinuing study of the problems of the ex-convict. The proceedings of the conference 
are summed up in Parole in the Southwest. 
The report consists largely of speeches by officials, but contains also a number of 
_ resolutions produced in sectional meetings which give evidence of a sincere desire 
on the part of those present to improve existing conditions. The fact that the con- 
_ ference was conducted by and for persons in position to influence public policy — 
lends hope to the possible success program. 
Cart M. Rosen NQUIST 
The University of Texas 
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The first, which i is interspersed with the s ideas on 
- history and philosophy and, surprisingly, documented by sixty-odd pages of notes : 
: and references will probably have less popular appeal than the second, marked as — 
by a terse style and an abundance of direct quotation 
oe Rowan, a specialist on espionage, has three previous works in the field. In this - 
one his 88 chapters cover thousands of years of history and a range of activity from 
war sabotage to industrial “information services” —with a major emphasis on the 
military and diplomatic aspects. Various techniques are gone into in some detail. 
~ Rowan emphasizes knowledge of the unsung masters of espionage as the perfect — 
refutation of the “great man”’ ’ theory of history. 
_ Johnston is warden of the Federal prison at Alcatraz, although one would not — 
_ know it from reading his book. And one wonders how he fits into a prison that is _ 
devoted to “making it tough” for prisoners adjudged beyond hope of reformation, 
_ for this is not the attitude expressed by Johnston i in his work as warden of Folsom 
_ San Quen tin. He says he started in with quite a little knowledge of men and very — 
“little of prisons; his conduct in them rather belies the title of the book, for it Ale 
_ precisely by treating prisoners as if they were like other men that he achiev ed his 
notable. success in reforming California’s prisons. Although his own _attitude is 
hardly a scientific one—he definitely emotionalizes some types of crime, , for i in- % 
a stance—Johnston | approves the contributions of medicine, psychiatry, and other © 


_ newer scientific procedures. Unlike some wardens he has taken the trouble to dis- 

a cover that in his prisons the introduction of the indeterminate sentence has oper- 
ated to markedly increase the time served in prison; and further, realizing that men _ 

must eventually be released, he observes that “I think it (parole) is the best plan 

_ thus far devised for releasing convicts from prison under circumstances favorable to — 


thei ir going straight.” Those who expect a prison warden to get his facts about — 


hd 
A 
Story of Secret Service. By Ricuarv W. Rowan. N.Y.: Doubleday 
Doran and Co., 1937. Pp. xii+732. $3.50. 
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= and guilt denen’ than from t the ¢ offical movil may be disappointed i in 


Johnston’s statement on the Mooney case. 
-/- of these books may be sania. to those wishing a picture of a special - 
_ segment of life. Johnston’s picture is the more vivid id and realistic, though not neces 
‘sarily th the more fundamentally socially significant. 
Van’ VECHTEN 


The = of the War in Southeaster n Eur ope. By Davip Mirrany. New 


‘Series. 1936. Pp. xiv+282. $3. 


Toa saint this book en some stimulating generalizations and a whole- 

= me amount of concrete experience to offset any temptation to ov er-generalize 
=. arding the nature of nationality. Being the last of twenty-six volumes in the 
series dealing with the former subjects of the Hapsburg dynasty, it does not | pur- 
port to add to the mass of data already published. Rather, the author aims to ex- : 


tract from the chronicles and statistics conclusions which “can be accepted as valid 
_ While the book is largely taken up with a critical survey of the changes in govern- _ 
‘mental organization and the economic destruction, dislocation, and obstruction pro- - 
- duced by the War, its major importance to sociologists lies i in its treatment of 
nationality and nationalism as unifying threads running through the seemingly | 
chaotic history of the Balkans, | 
a In an appendix, two contrasting experiments in solving the problem of nationali- 
ties are appraised: the compulsory exchange and T urkish minority popula. 


first i impresses the author very. unfavorably. "The Thelen experiment, how- 7 
- ‘ever, shows that a population composed of half a dozen traditionally hostile nation-— 
_alities “can settle down . . . to a life of mutual tolerance and even co-operation, if 
it be insulated against the nationalist incitements of political conflicts.” 
“The nature of nationality is still open to controversy,” as Doctor Mitrany well 
7 observes. He Presents a behavioristic study of nationality in action which should © 


The Renaissance. By F. Funck- BRENTANO. rano, New York: Macmillan’ Co., 


1936. Pp. 320. $2.50, 


_ This volume constitutes an addition, and not a very good addition, to the list 
of popular treatments of the Renaissance. Viewing the movement mainly in its 
relation to Italy and France, the author treats his subject more or less in topical — ; 
form, with particular emphasis on the biographical. It is in a sense a series of essays 
on personalities and developments selected as typical of the Renaissance. The book 7 
is very readable, the style vivid and forceful, but as a piece of historical scholar- 

_ Itis, in fact, difficult to take seriously a work which so abounds in anachronisms — 

_and inconsistencies. Faulty generalizations can in some instances be refuted from 

> the very data cited in illustration. The rise se of capitalism in in banking and d commerce, — 
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for example, is made to wait upon the inflationary movement in the sixteenth cen- 
tury resulting from the great influx of precious metals. The appearance thereupon | 
“for the first time” of the “typical figures of modern life, the great financiers” (p. 
Me is illustrated not only by the Fugger, but .. 45) by the activities s of Cosimo dei 


=~ is given 1 an uncertain ‘role. Ina a chapter o1 on the Italian po 
author dismisses the theory of ambition and conquest as motives of the Italian ex- 
_ peditions, and enlarges on the desire of that monarch to fuse France and Italy into 
one for the prosperity and happiness of both (p. 245). This ideal is held tohave been | 
entirely practicable since ‘‘the modern idea of nationality” had not yet appeared 
(p. 243). Elsewhere (p. 303) the birth of national feeling is given as a factor in the 
_ political changes of the Renaissance, the Pope even attempting (p. 305) to live 
the French out of Italy by an appeal to the national spirit. This kind of handling 
does notclearupthe problem. 
Minor inaccuracies abound. Money sums in florins and ducats obligingly carry 
with them their English equivalents which, on analysis, assume a sixteenth century 
ducat to have been worth from two to three- and-a- half pounds sterling! What is to 
_ be said of the assertion (p. 49) that “Italy owed to Cosimo... the first flights of 
7 its native Tuscan dialect’’; or of the : amazing statement (p. 256) “‘After the death 7 
_of Philip the Fair, Pope Boniface VIII, in memory of the feud which had raged be- 7 
_ tween them, solemnly corferred on him the title of Philip the Catholic!” Of a piece 
_ with this is the literary “howler” (p. 245) which turns to comedy the dramatic close | 
_ of a chapter: “In the words of Goethe (sic): ‘Es w war’ "zu schon ‘gewesen, cs hat— 
nicht kénnen (sic) sein.’ 
We should have expected something more than a popular account from Mr. 
i, Brentano; but even as a po 


p — account the present volume leaves much to. 


College 


Christian Life: As in Its Literature. By Donatp W.R W. W. Rippie. E. 
_ Chicago: WwW illett, Clark and Company, 1936. Pp. 256. $2.50. aa 


This is an ‘effort to understand the orderly, naturalistic development of acult. 
At long last a quasi-sociological approach has been made to that interesting early 
_ period of Christianity’s development. Riddle is not a conventionalist and is able to 
view his data objectively. Paul, he assures us, played an important but overrated © 
part in early Christianity because of the survival of so many of his writings; one 
should not expect to find that his message is adequately presented in his letters. - 
B, These epistles and other writings, both within and outside of the New Testament 

canon, do, however, offer valuable insights into the life, ., activities, and standards 

: of the cult’s membership, and the problems of the organized church which was 


growing in self- of authority, leadership, orthodoxy, and 

Only by such spadework as this, such breaking « of the mus which 

“protect” the Scriptures, will it be possible to develop a sociology of religion worthy © 

_ of the name. The biasing effect of the present culture is an almost inevitable accom-_ 
3 paniment of the effort to understand any other culture. In avoiding such bias, al- 
though room for i improvement still remains, Dr. Riddle has done well indeed. 

furray | H. LEIFFER 


Garrett Biblical nstitute 
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Business Ethics: Studies in Fair FRANK CuapMan Suanr 


— 


The Right and Wrong By Ricuaro C. Casor. New 


Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xii+469. $2.50. ~ 


‘The authors of Business ‘Ethics: have deliberately refrained from a systematic 
“consideration of the problems of monopoly and of employer- employ ee relation- 


7 ships, and restricted themselves to the related problem of fair service, fair treat- 


ment ofcompetitors,andfairprice, 


It is probably too much to ask of a college textbook on this subject that it should 
use either a philosophic or a cultural approach. It would be absurd to deny that a 
book which frankly remains within the framework of the competitive system and | 
glorifies that system can be useful. This volume is useful, concrete, ,and w ell-written. 
_ Nevertheless, have y you no itch to argue when you u read that ‘ ‘the p processes of nor- = 
_ mal industrial life can be trusted to [separate the economic chaff from the wheat] — 
- automatically?” Does it leave you quite easy in your mind when you discover that 
the authors confuse average with minimum wage? And what of a method which re- | 


duces to presenting cases on which the student is asked to form an opinion as to. a 


_ whether the conduct described is right or wrong and then to compare it with that 
oftheauthorse 


» Dr. Cabot’s serene common-sense, his avoidance of technical language, his a 


_ ant Victorianism are again in evidence in the new edition of his textbook on ethics 
They will confirm his thousands of of friends i in their admiration for one: of the — 


charming of our elder statesmen. 
W. Rex Cr 
University of Pennsylvania 


‘The Labor Supply in the United States. Prepared by W. S. Woyrinski for 
_ the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science R Research Council. — 


New York: 1 11 West St. ‘$r. 
wal 


Administrative Management in Govern? 


<ee population both by industry be by class of work within the industry. — 
7 These data fill the need of those wanting more exact information on the number 
ie and distribution of people affected by the Social Security Act. Since the report is 
_ preliminary in nature, containing no interpretations or conclusions, it has little 
_valuetoany butstudentsofthelabormarket. 
~ Many presidents have testified that the executive ’s job i is more than one man can 
handle well, due chiefly to the ponderous Federal machinery which has mushroomed _ 
into being. President Franklin D. Roosevelt has asked this session of Congress to = 
_ accept the recommendations of his Committee on Administrative Management a) 
providing for the reorganization of the executive branch. This report, which is ad- 
mirably lucid and concise, is a credit to Committeemen Brownlow, Merriam, , and 
Gulick. Joseph P. Harris directed the research. 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Recollections of Richard in ican An Un- 
ae Autobiography. Edited by Erne: L. Dewey; with an introduc- 
tion by Crarence B. Farrar, M.D. Chicago: The University of Chi- 


F 1936. Pp. $2.00 00. 


‘mental patients, practically restraint” at de- 
‘eloped a model sanitarium at Wauwatosa, edited the American Fournal of In- 
sanity for three years, wrote psy ychiatric articles, and was one of the historians of — 

American institutional care of the insane. 

His Recollections sketches his life in western New York State from 1850 to 1863, 

the University of Michigan from 1864 to 1869, hospitals and leading physicians in 
New York City, work in field and reserve hospitals i in Europe during the Franco- 

- Prussian war, the origins and influence of the ‘ ‘cottage plan, ” the early training = 
schools for attendants at mental hospitals, public i institutions in relation to politics, 
contributions to psychiatry of leading American psychiatrists of the nineteenth — ; 
century, and the development of the American Psychiatric Association and of the 
American Fournal of Psychiatry (misprinting Strecker’s name Stecker); also asylum 
reforms accomplished by Pinel, Tuke, Conolly, Dix, Lathrop, Beers (giving him a_ 
wrong middle name), and the Mental Hygiene movement. A eeiiii ‘index, and a 
list of Dewey’s papers, areincluded. 

_ The text is remarkably objective, fair, and appreciative of alae work. sie 
dently Dewey practised what he told the Medico-Psychological Association: “Our — 


duties not only medical and scientific, buthumanitarian.” 


W. S. Tavtor 


Smith Colleg 


You’re toa Psychiatrist. By ExizaBetu I. Apamson. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1936. P Pp. xi+263. $2. 50. a 


Adamson, according to her own in the foreword, has 
the task of presenting an accurate but at the same time popular account of modern : 
psychiatric thought for the benefit and use of doctors, medical students, social | 
workers, teachers and parents. This book can hardly claim to achieve this lofty 
goal as Dr. Adamson pays only slight attention to the problem of mental disorder 7 
and the numerous diseases contained therein, but confines herself to a discussion _ 
_ and analysis of four mild types, the psychoneurotic, the neurotic character, the 


‘sex-deviate, and the criminal within the general framework of Freudian psychology. 


‘the development of mental abnormalities and acento disorders in the child is 
_ continually emphasized. Dr. Adamson also relates every emotional disorder and a 
neurosis to an unmatured Oedipus situation (p. 138). 
It is somewhat significant to note that of the two types of psychiatric treatment _ 
‘mentioned, namely, changing the environment of the patient and union te 
personality of the patient to adjust to his environment, Dr. Adamson would use 

the first largely for the treatment of organic nervous diseases, while the latter 
would be used for the adult with a psychogenic disorder. “Changing the oc 


mental through a “sound program which will 
mental hygiene principles to the rearing of children it is is stressed. Hor However, before 
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such large scale pri program is developed, it will be 1 necessary y to numerous 
experimental research projects in order to more adequately determine whether the | 


rearing of children by the application of acceptable psychiatric and mental hygiene 


principles actually serves as a protection from or an obstacle to the development of 
_ To the sociologist the book carries too great an ieiihattedladiie, emphasis when | 
the author points out that the stifling atmosphere of the business man’s household — 
may be the cause of the recent antibusiness political revolt (p. 5), that emotional 
handicaps figure as a cause in common social problems such as divorce, alcoholism, 
and suicide (p. 23), and that communism and fascism are to be explained on = 
basis of a group compensatory mechanism (p. 69), but does not give any mention — 
‘to the reverse, namely, the process by which social disorganization causes individual 
disorganization. Criminologists aks be interested in the statements that ‘ “Ant 
social companions do not make criminals, for healthy personalities, even at “a 
difficult period of adolescence, avoid, break away from, or survive such influences” 
(p. 179), but that, ““Unwise handling by ‘emotionally immature parents is the 
underlying source of criminal behavior” (p. 179). However, the author recognizes: 
the emotionally healthy criminal who is merely responding to another “‘set a 
loyalties” as compared to the loyalties of those “who make the laws” (pp. 182-183). 
A problem for the social scientist would be to determine the exact amount of 
criminal behavior at a given time and place which is to be credited to each of these 
For those lay persons who are interested i in a popular account of the application | 
of Freudian psychology to those patients who are likely to come to a psychiatrist’s — 
office and who would like a knowledge of some of the aig mental —_ 
_ principles, this book can be recommended. : 


Chicago 


Technological Trends and National Policy. Report t of the Sub- committee ae 


_ Technology to the National Resources Committee. W ashington. U.S 
Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. vili +388. $1.00. 


‘The subcommittee responsible for this valuable 1 report, consisting of William F. 


_ Ogburn, chairman, John Merriam and Edward C. Elliott, presents a survey of the. 

a larger fields of technology and applied science. Of the three parts into which this | 

 Satvey is broken, the Social Aspects of Technology, Science and Technology, and — 
Technology i in Various Fields, sociologists \ with limited reading time will find the 
* he main purpose of the report is to forecast the effect of inventi n upon society 
in the immediate future . . . some twenty years ahead. Such a forecast is possible, 

- the v writers hold, because the time-lag between the first success of an invention and : 

_ its widespread adoption averages about thirty years. Such a study of invention offers 7 
clue to future social problems of the nation. 
_ Ogburn and S. C. Gilfillan discuss the relation of national policy and ‘ ‘planning” 
_ to such prediction of the social effects of invention. Bernhard J. Stern’s chapter on © 
_ “Resistances to the Adoption of Technological Innovations”’ offers perspective to 
__ any student of social evolution. It provides a salutary warning to all forecasters of — 
_ society in the realms of economics, politics or sociology. The whole volume is a 
"mine of information, highly provocative of thought, and essential for every | sociolo- - 
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the Years. By CHARLES Stepman MacrarRLanD. New Vouk: The 


a The general iia of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in n America 
- gives us a chance to watch a clergyman becoming awake to the complete i ignoring — 
of the working men and their plight by the comfortable middle-class people he is. 
_ ministering to. You see him turning away from the “Heaven is my home” version _ 
3 of Christianity and trying to make the “Kingdom of God”’ arrive on earth. As st 
read you wonder if the “‘religion- is-dope”’ generalization may not be valid after all. 
_ Instructive is the account of the misrepresentations and lies directed against his 
organization by militarists and industrialists. How promptly these gentlemen 
would have us back in the eleventh century! One marvels at the boneheadedness a 
certain of the military; plainly something in their education or their profession is 
cutting them off from the main current of American life. 
It is also evident that certain crooks have developed the art of playing upon the 
_ fears of army officers and industrialists into a lucrative racket. Macfarland’s ex- 
ee posé of the camouflage under which the Daughters of the American Revolution 


became the most T: ory organization in America will repay the reader, 


What Is Mead of Us? By G. D. H. Cote et al. New w York: Macmillan ce 
$2000 


This little book contains the Fabian Lectures for 1937. It includes a s} splendid col- 
lection of lecture essays by prominent thinkers on some current problems that con- 
front England. G. D. H. Cole is the author of the first one on Can Capitalism Sur- 
vive? and it is followed by Economic Nationalism, Can It Continue? by Sir Arthur 
Salter; Dictatorships: What Next? by Wickham Steed; The Future of Soviet Com- — 

_ munism by Sidney Webb; The Next War: Can It Be Avoided? by P. M.S. Blackett; - 
_and Planning for Human Survival by Lancelot Hogben. 
_ Sociologists are particularly interested in the last essay. In it Hogben \ wonders _ 
_whether the English people will survive, unless the population trends in the British 
Isles are corrected. He presents the following discussion. No matter what style of 
government or what system of economics the future has in store for England, 

_ statesmen today must realize that the quantity of the English population is being. 
depleted and its quality is deteriorating. These trends he feels are more inimical to | 
r future of England than the carnage and destruction of another world war. _ a7 
_ He deprecates the fact that Englishmen are misled by the information that their 
birth rate exceeds their death rate, without realizing that the female population of | 
England i is largely too old for childbearing, and is becoming more and more so. © 
_ Though the mortality rate is falling because of the progress of medical science, the 
_ birth rate is not high enough to maintain the present population of England. Tt i is — 
_ estimated that if fertility and mortality continue to fall off at the same rates as _ 
_ during the last twenty years, England and Wales will be reduced to one-tenth of _ 
_ their present size a century from now. According to England’s present marriage, 7 
death and sterility rates, she would soqeion a mean completed family of nearly b 
three children to maintain herself. 
_ Hogben suggests a number of reasons for the trend toward race suicide in Eng- 
land but then refutes them. He proposes that it might be the enthusiasm of the 
birth control movement which has advocated the two-child norm but then denies 
it because its objective i is the spacing of children to improve the health of f 
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mother and children. The nightmare of overpopulation and Malthusianism still 7 
haunt many a social reformer of today as it did during the 19th century. But is it : 

- not true that a rationally planned society, which they hope for, could provide for a e 
more equitable distribution of raw materials and economic goods? Then, of course, 
he proposes the idea that what makes people beget less children is the family . 
budget. But he then refutes it by saying that in the early stages of declining fer- 

tility the richer people are, the fewer children they have, 
 Hegben denies that these are true causes for the impending racial extinction of 
England. He blames urbanism for it all. Some conspicuous features of the cities 

- that make for low fertility are “positive obstacles to parenthood inherent in the 

_ conditions of urban congestion, alternative distractions which compete with the ° 

__ Satisfaction of the claims of parenthood as a source of enjoyment, and the impact 
of a new pattern of social relations on the stability of a family group.” 
4 _ He concludes with the declaration that English race suicide can be halted by 
launching a movement for the distribution of the people in the rural districts where 

- the urban life pattern does not prevail. He prophesies that the family subsidy as 
a means of increasing the number of children will be a failure in Germany and Italy © 
a here it is now practised, and does not recommend it as a corrective for England’s 


opulation problem. 
" here are no new findings in Hogben’s lecture essay. He presents the conclusions _ 


of Kuczynski and Carr- Saunders, whose works are familiar to the students of the 
_ problems of population. . As for his suggested solution there is no denying that rural- ,. 


ism makes for larger families. However, I am not ready to deny the significance of — 
the birth control movement as being responsible for reducing the size of families. ea 
Contraceptive knowledge originally was had only by the wealthy but with time it. 
has become universal in England and it is now taking its toll. Perhaps the other 
factors which he denied as being effective are also contributing factors. 
To American students of population Hogben’s lecture essay rings as true for the 
7 United States as for England. One could substitute the words United States for ~ 
word England and we would have an almost accurate analysis of America’s popu- 
lation problem. The population of the United States is rapidly becoming stationary — 
and the trend toward population ae is s already evi evident. Are we we going to” Te 
stand by ‘complacently? 
The College of the City of New York a 


x Education Against Propaganda. By Exuts, Editor. Cambridge: 


Seventh Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 1937. Pp. 


pee Ina world ‘in. which democracies and democratic ideals appear to be on the de- 
of fensive, Professor Swabey’s discussion of the fundamental principles of democratic — > 
thought is a very timely contribution. She shows that from the standpoint of | _ 
_ methodology and its broader postulates that democratic thought and science have 
much in common. . That which democratic thought has in common with scientific 


thought is the use of quantitative reflection in the realm of social and political con- 


_ trol. This means that the democratic theorist places reliance in the judgment of 
‘many individuals rather than that of one or a small group. This method appeals to = 7 
_ Professor mens. and she says that “While the individual may not t be the best i 
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tative method of science, also contributes to ‘the community 
which | is requisite Pk : ‘for forming something like | a scientific public opinion’ mo 
contrast to democracy there are other forms of social and political control 
‘such as communism, dictatorships, and master plans. Communism emphasizes the 
economic factors and concludes that when all property is held in common happiness 
a will reign supreme. The Fascist theorist rejects the Communistic ideal and advo. 
- cates the retention of the status quo under the leadership of the dictator. Such 
theorizing, says Professor Swabey, only perpetuates social mythology and retards" 
the widespread application of the method of science. Also she opposes any social 
engineering which is wees offered as a substitute for political persuasion, on the 
_ ground that its technique is directed toward a mode of psychological enslavement. : 
For such methods make of society an instrument dominated by means, in the hands 7 
of the expert few, which it neither understands nor fully shares’”’ (p. 116). Re se 
In the chapter on “Publicity or Propaganda,” Professor Swabey sets forth the 
a real dilemma of the democratic theorists. She say s, “ ... if the people are really — 
to be arbiters of their lot, they must be in a position to judge it fully and intelli- 
gently” (p. 121). Can people be well enough informed to consider — 
_ many of the most important questions of today? This question is far from being 7 
satisfactorily answered. Certainly there is ample evidence that voters instead of | 
deciding what ought to be, decide, after they have fe/t the effects of public policy, 
_ what ought not to be. However, the privilege of deciding what ought not to be, occa- a - 
sionally, may be preferable to that of giving this cone, as imperfect as it may | be, 


Ge 


totheexpertfew. 
While the reviewer agrees with Professor 


- (p. 216), and that Socialism is inevitable, yet, on the other hand, it is simply ig- 


- noring facts to conclude. that economic and social interdependen . have not re- 

_ duced individual importance compared with that of group importance. And it does 

no good to label this as the exaltation of the group ego. This fact of group exaltation 

is apparent to all men in every day activities. While one may wish to exalt the 

individual as the controller of his destinies, modern life and individual ignorance 

compel him to rely upon leadership. This is no argument for dictatorial control, 
a but a recognition of how democracies made up of millions of specialists with various | 

interests of one sort or another, actually work, 
; = In Education Against Propaganda, there is an attempt to apply the theory of 
for democratic control. This pamphlet includes sixteen de 


to conclude that because social influences are everywhere they are every thing” oa 


some from students who are outstanding in the field of propaganda research, de- 
voted to the task of furnishing information on how to detect propaganda. Such titles 
“How to Read Domestic News,’” “How to Read Foreign News,” indicate some 
of the materials covered. The assumption here is that education can be done in such 
a fashion that propaganda will be less effective. While this effort and others like it | 
‘are commendable in their pioneering ventures there will not be much progress in 
_ this direction until all teaching in the social sciences is permeated with a critical — 
skepticism and students learn to suspend judgment until all facts are in. This means, — 
of course, that teaching will need to be something more than just “getting it 
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of political science at German of Prague, 
_ publishes in this large volume what could be called a theory of the state, the pure | 
~ theory of the state, not as an introduction to the discussion of the constitution and © 
 shudalaeation of a particular state, nor in dependence upon juridical or economic 
> concepts or considerations. He is interested in the problem of what State essentially 
is, how it happens that certain people command and that these commands are 
“obeyed. Radical liberalism regarded State as something like a necessary evil, and 
- therefore was more interested in studying its practical working and its regulation 
by law than the essence of Leviathan itself. Economic socialism v 
7 the interdependence of State and economic forces. Modern German theory glorifies 
the absolute sovereignty of the state, and sees in the state principally the embodi- 
_ ment of dominion (Herrschaft) which i is to be met by obedience. The present book ; 
bears as its motto the sentence by King Frederick William I of Prussia: “Ich will 
die souveraineté stabilieren wie einen rocher de bronze.” oe 
_ Professor Sander defines the State as a status, a condition of being, namely, t the 
status of dominion of a dominus ready to command (Zustand der Befehl-Herrscher- 
pee eines ausiibungsbereiten Inhabers). Staatslehre becomes thus a sociology of 7 
the State, the science of certain social relations, namely, the relations between the 
_ dominus, in the sense as defined above, and the subject. In a modern way we find _ 
here the old discussion again of whether State is might (Macht) as with Hegel, or 
- here the State is right (Recht) as with Kant. Professor Sander offers a well written _ 
and well thought out treatise of the pure philosophy of the Machtstaat. But this 
Leviathan seems, to use Nicksche’s word, a 1 cold monster, divested from all living 
_ contact with human and ethical considerations and social and economic forces. 
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Das Werden des Italienischen Staates. By ‘ By Deutscu. Vienna: 


Wilhelm Braumiiller, » 1936. ‘Pp. RM 3 00. 


he pe books deal the of The book by 
Wilhelm Deutsch, a young Viennese historian, describes the success of the move- _ 
‘ment for the unification of Italy in the nineteenth century, from the Congress of — 
Vienna to 1870. The book is based on material in the Hous-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv 
in Vienna and in the Biblioteca Centrale del Risorgimento i in Rome, besides the © 
printed source material and secondary sources. The book contains hardly any new 
rm of importance nor does it try to give any new interpretation, but it is well _ 
_ written and is animated by passionate sympathy with Italian nationalism. = 
_ More substantial is the book by Hermann Raschhofer. It is a solid and important _ 
contribution to the discussion of the meaning and concept of nationality and — 
_ Rationalion The concept of nationality and nationalism i in Italy has undergone 
e changes | since the days when, under the influence of the French Revolution 
and of the thinkers who prepared the French Revolution, Italian intellectuals began 
to stir and to develop first vaguely the idea of an Italian nation and of Italian 
nationalism. During the nineteenth century three Italian thinkers gave definite 
shape i in three different ways to Italian nationalism, Mazzini, as a revolutionary, — 
- Gioberti, as a conservative traditionalist, and Durando, as a realist. Dr. Raschhofer 
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3 discusses the subsequent i important Italian theoreticians and critics of the principle 7 
of nationality, Romagnosi, Mancini, Mamiani, and Fiore, and the influence of the 
principle of nationality on certain institutions and doctrines of Italian public and 
“3 The last chapters of the book are devoted to the nationality theory of fascism. 


_ Ina very definite way Mussolini subordinates nationality or, to use the significant 
: an words, V olk and Vv olkstum to the state. This i is one of the main emacs 


natural elements of his race or but the historical and social 
_ of the state. Notwithstanding his deep admiration for fascism, the German author 

‘i indulges in a sharp polemic with the concept of nationalism and state as proclaimed 

~ by Mussolini. It is the question of the survival of the Germans in southern Tyrol 
who have been included in the Italian state and who are subjected to a relentless — 
policy of Italianization which explains the sharp divergence of ene nara the 


: German admirer of fascism and its Italian | prototype. 


‘The Unique of in American n Democracy. _ Educational 


_ Policies Commission. W Vashington: ‘National Education Association of 


United States, 1937. Pp. 129. so¢. 


_ This is a formulation of the nature, functions and ideals of education in the 
‘United States, as conceived in first draft by Professor Charles A. Beard and as. 

- finally issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superintendence. It is a fine statement, liberal, 
far-sighted and objective, free from the propagandistic fervor of the “progressiv- 
ists.”’ It sets forth our changed cultural situation, the vast, relatively new accumu- a 
lations of the social sciences, the dangers of control of education by minority groups 


popular consumption as an authoritative statement of the saving and creative réle 

yi Not that it is free from omissions and contradictions. The earlier pages (to p. 55) 


give a false impression of our history by omitting all reference to the bourgeois 


- element in American tradition, with its mores of industry, thrift, adventure, and a 


accumulation of capital. It contains a deep-seated contradiction in its frequent © 
_ reference to the ideals of the founders of the Republic who thought in terms of a 
- society of free- holding farmers, whereas the main purpose of the statement is to 
_ bring out the necessity of adjusting education to an essentially new, urban-indus- 
trial society. This approach was doubtless adopted for its political value, but it 
opens the way to off-setting quotations from the founders and other national heroes. 
hen ples one cannot rely on the authority of the founders as a strong argument | 
when pleading for the independence of education from politics. The distinction 
between education and propaganda (99-100) will bear analysis no more effectively 
than some other efforts in the same direction. The very proper attack on the ravages 
of the politicians fails to mention those college and university presidents who arbi- 
_ trarily dismiss members of their faculties. These and a number of other similar 
_ Criticisms do not seriously reduce the value of the document, which seems likely 


acquire historical importance. = H. 
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What Man Has Made of siti i Study of the Consequences of Platonism and Positivism in 
_ Psychology. By Mortimer J. Adler. New York: Longmans, Green and € Co., ‘1937+ Pp. 


Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. By Gordon Allport. New Henry Holt and 
1937. Pp. xiv+588. $3.50. 
Manual on Research and Reports. By Amos Tuck School of Admin. and Finance, Seis 

College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. x+140. $1.25. 
Emotional Hygiene, The Art of Understanding. By Camilla M. Anderson. Philadelphia: j. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. ix+239. $2.00. 

We Americans. By. Elin L. Anderson. Cambridge: Harvard anes Press, 1937- Pp. : 7 
aie 


The Folklore of Capitalism. By’ Thurman W. New | Yale 

_ Bilingualism and Mental Development. By Seth Arsenian. New York: Teachers College, Colum- — 
University, 1937. Pp. vit164.$2.10.00 
Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation. By Berta Asch and A. ‘R. R. Mangus. Ww Nashington: Ww -. > 

Div. of Social Research Monograph VIII. Pp. xx+226. 


The Case for Chastity. By Margaret Culkin Banning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937- a 
* Economic History of ‘the Western World. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Harcourt 7 

Brace and Co., 1937. Pp. xvit+790. $5.50. 


A History of Historical Writing. By Harry Elmer Barnes. Norman: University of Oklahom . 


Press, 1937. Pp. xiiit434. $3.50. 
(The Crisis of Civilization. n. By F Hilaire Belloc. New York: Fordham University Press, 1937. 7 


| Visualized Economic Geography. By Eunice Shaughnessy Bischof. New York: Oxford Book | 
Marriage By Léon Blum. Philadelphia: J. B. Rinsinenee Co., 1937. Pp. 330. $2. 150, 
Be rons The March of Fascism. By G. A. Borgese. New York: Viking Press, 1937. Pp. 483. $3.00. a 
Nationalism and the Class Struggle. By Ber Borochov. New York: Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, 1937. ae 


& Wirtschaften und Charakter in der antiken Bildung. By Jurgen B Brake. Frankfurt a M.: Verlag 


Gerhard Schulte-Bulmke, 1935. Pp.15t. 
_ Studies in Emotional Adjustment. By Hyman Brandt and others. Iowa City: University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XIII, 4, 1937. Pp. 102. $1.00. eee ee 
_ ‘The Recovery Problem in the United ‘States. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1936. Pp. 710 


7 When Labor Organizes. By Robert Brooks. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 361. an 


ur Racial and National Minorities. By Francis J. Brown a and Joseph S S. Roucek. New ‘York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. 
_ The World of Hesiod, a Study of the Greek Middle Ages. By Andrew Robert Burn. New York: 
P. Dutton and Co., 1937. Pp. xv-+263. $3.50. 
_ Educational, Psychological and Personality Tests of 1936. By 7 Buros. New Brunswick: 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 1937. Pp.141.75¢ 
Christianity and Sex. Richard C. Cabot. New York: The Co., 1937. Pp. vii+78. 
Do You Believe It? —— Habits and —— Beliefs of Civilized Man. By Otis W. Caldwell 
and Gerhard E. Lundeen. Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co. » 1937. Pp. -x+307. 
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‘Personality in Children, a Multiple toa Problem. By Ernest 
‘ef ~ John Chave. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiiit354. $2.50. 
Marriage. Le Mon Clark. St. Louis: Mosby Pp. 261 261. 
$3.00. 
The of Linguistic Skill in Twins, Singletons with Siblings, and Only | Children from 
de Five to Ten Years. By Edith A. Davis. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
The Development of Children’s Concepts ; of Causal Relations. By Jean Marquis Deutsche. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. x+104. $2.00. = 
Rediscovering the Adolescent, a Study of Personality Development in Adolescent Boys. } By Hedley : 
§. Dimock. New York: Association Press, 1937. Pp. xx+287. $2.75. 
_ Handicrafts of the Southern a _ By Allen H. Eaton. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
Social of North Tribes. Ed. by Fred of 
a Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xviit456.$3.00. Perens 
‘Statistics in Education and d Psychology. By Elmer Enlow. New 
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